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PREFACE 


When I was superintendent of the census operations of 
1911 in the U?iited Provinces, one of my duties was to 
make investigation into certain specific aspects of the caste 
system I accordingly collected books that dealt with this 
subject, ‘but quickl)’- discovered that though there was a 
considerable quantity of literature available, its nature ivas 
such as to make study of lliat subject difficult There 
were firstly nurnerous books in several languages which 
related to the origins, of caste, and were mostly designed 
either to prove or to disprove some theory of that origin 
Secondl^9 there were numerous discussions on particular 
caste problems scattered through the various census 
reports or in such books as Risley’s People of India, 
’or in the introduction to such works as Crooke’s Tribe's 
and Coitez of Ike North-Western Provinces and Oiidh. 
'Pliirdly, thefb were brief accounts of the caste system 
in various encyclopaedias, or in such general works 
on India as Fuller’s Empire of India, or Crooke’s 
Nabves of Northern India Fourthly, there was much 
relevant material in ethnographical books such as Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage, Fraser’s Totemism 
and Exogamy, and Hartland’s Primitive Paternity. 
Finally, there were caste dictionaries, of which Crooke’s 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, already mentioned, is a typical example, for every 
important caste it gives the fullest possible information re- 
garding its history, divisions, manners, customs, cere- 
monies, and occupations But there was not then and, so 
^ far as I am aware, is not yet, any boolf which gives a full 
and connected account of caste as a S}‘5t9m,. which des- 
, cribes the factors whic'h brought caste into^ existence, the 
evolution of the present system, the nature of the customs 
common to all castes, the principles which underlie those 
customs, and the reasons for similarity or difference be- 
tween caste and caste And my object in writing this book 
IS, to the best of my ability, to supply that want. 
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In a sense this book is a sort of synopsis of Crooke a 
work for my description of a particular custom is based 
on collection and collation of the nmtenal to be found id 
Crooke s accounts of the castes which observe that custom 
And mj hope that the book Till! prove useful depends on 
the fact that it is for the most part merelj tCrooWe s worP 
re-arranged 

There is hot\’e^■er also n good deal of fresh material 
ilost of this 18 deni-ed from the vanous censu* reports 
of 1901 and 1911 which are subsequent to the dat^ ol 
publication of ilr Crooke s ^‘oik (At the census of 1921 
no ethnographical enquines were made which explains 
whj I hove so seldom referred to that report ) The res) 
of the new material is den\'ed from information which has 
come into rot possession since 1911 either in tht coSrse 
of ray other duties or which 1 ha^'e specially collected 
for this book 

The name of this book is The Caste System of 
Northern India with speciol reference to the Unt^ Pro- 
>lncea of Agra and Oudh The twin prormces form»a 
tratt which from the dawn of hlstor> has been the home 
of Hinduism the centre of Hindu ovilization and culture 
at their best— m a word Hindustan the country of the 
Hindu And us Hindu social system 13 the Hindu soaal 
s\*stem of northern India if there are variations elsewhere 
the) are not in essentials It is this fact which justifies the 
first part of this book s title But the second part 
equall> important for it defines the scope both of the 
book and of the author 9 personal knowledge And 
indeed some fift} millions of people form a sufEaem 
basts for generalization 

I first b^^on this book when 1 nos on lea\’e in ipij 
I completed it when 1 ogam went on lea\-e in igza during 
the internal there was a war on and those of us who, 
like myself Iiad to remain *n India hod no time ^ spare 
/or onj piece of work fftaf coui'd won U fien I was a 
third time on lea\*e in 192; and at intei^-als during the 
next tn-o j-ears, 1 rcMSed the book completely and ns^te 
certain parts of it Finolh in 1930 I added the chapter 
which IS based on certain parts of the report of th» 
Yl 
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United Provinces Banking Enquiry Committee, of which 
I was Chairman I mention these facts merely to ex- 
plain why a book which is based to such a large extent 
on the census report of 1911, has not appeared until twenty 
years later. I can only hope that now that it has appeared 
It, will prove of^some use to somebody. 

^ In this book various primitive customs are described 
as p':e valent in various castes, and it is possible that a 
reader unacquainted with India may thereby be misled 
into^ supposing that such customs are common That is 
not the case The castes whnh possess such customs are 
invariably low, and invariably small. Most of them 
possess only a few thousand members, some only a few 
hundred Such customs are survivals from the past, and 
can be found in every civilized country which has a 
past In the present or future they have no importance 
Their significance is not sociological, but purely ethno- 
graphical 

I have to acknowledge gratefully the assistance which 
I have received in the preparation of this book I have 
to thank first His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, g c i e , 
K c s I , Governor of the United Provinces, and his 
Government, for permitting me to include quotations 
from Crooke’s Tnbes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (which was a Government publica- 
tion), and also to use the material available in the 
Pinking Enquiry Committee’s Report already mentioned. 
My grateful thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur 
! Pandit Sura] Din Bajpai and Khan Bahadur Saiyid 
; Ain-ud-din, who between them examined the entire book 
in proof and made many useful suggestions for its im- 
provement, to Miss Gray, who prepared for me the caste 
Indev and the glossary of vernacular terms, and to Miss 
Hills, who prepared the genera! index 
o ' , E A H B 

Lucknow, April igji 
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CHAPTER I 


" THE NATURE OF CASTE 

Everybody knows that ‘caste’ is the name given to 
groups of a certain kind into which Hindu 
I The difficulty society IS divided, but it is not easy to 
of defimtig define the term precisely Castes are not 
all built on the same model the system 
has grown up slowly and gradually, and 
castes wfiich are of different origin are also of different 
nature They all have, as a common characteristic, a 
spirit of exclusiveness which has the effect of restricting 
ihe intercourse of their members both with each other and 
with members of other castes But that will not carry 
us^-very far' ,For tins spirit has manifested itself -various- 
ly, and the restrictions which it causes are consequently 
arious One caste forbids the remarriage of widows, 
mother permits it, one permits its members to accept 
ood’from certain outsiders, another forbids such accept-:^ 
mce from anybody but a caste fellow In the United 
Provinces and northern India generally, certain castes are , 
egarded as conveying pollution by touch in other parts' 
if India, the same or similar castes are regarded as 
lonveying pollution not only by touch but by mere 
iroximity ^ 

None the less it is possible to state certain character- 
istics which are common to all but 
! The principal exceptional castes These are three in 
characteristics of number — 

the caste system Heredity A Hindi! IS born a mem- 

ber of the caste to which his parents belong 
ind all his life^ remains a member of it To change one’s 
:mste IS impossible 

’ But not after deatli The Hindu who believes in transmigration, 
iould see nothing strange in a good Chamar beirtg reborn as a Chattri 
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THE CA5T* STSTEil OF KOKTHEEK D®IA 

(n) Endogamy E\*ery member of a caste must many 
a member of the same caste aod may not many outside it 
(ui) Restnctions on commensaJity Every caste lajs 
down with precision rules regarding the acceptance of 
food nnd dnnk by its members from other people the 
kind of food that may be so accepted a^d also the kind 
of food that may be eaten at all 

There orct so far as 1 know no castes whatever that 
ha\-c not some sort of commensal restnctions, though 
these ^'ary in their stnngency There are however cer 
tain which do not c^werve the birth and endoga 

raous restnctions Such castes permit outsiders to be 
initiated into their fellowship and the initiates are then 
allowed to many within the caste But thesi^ exceptions 
to the genera] rule are in one way or another abnormal * 
There are two main vaneties of caste and several 
minor \nnetles The main varieties 
^ TTif are 

w€rittitt f ( 1 ) The functional caste, wivch* is com 
pos^ of persons following the same ocou 
patJOQ Instances are numerous by far 
the greoter number of castes are functional The Barhai 
(carpenter) the Sonar (goldsmith) the Lohar (black 
smith) the Nai (barber) the Teli (oil presser) the 
Thothera (coppersmith) arc a few examples 

(ii) The tnbal or raaal caste, which Is composed of 
persons who ore or believe themseh-es to be united by 
blood or race Such castes are less common the Jat 
the Gujar the Bhar the Pasl the Dom ore the best 
known 

Of minor \*anetie3 may be mentioned 
(ill) The sectarian cas t e which Is composed of per 
sons united bv a common belief TTiere are onlyr^ur' 
examples in the United Pronnecs— the Atith Goshaln 
Bishnoi and Sadh 

(ii) Tlie hill castes, nhicli aro subject to re^nctions 
much less seitre than tlicir neighbours in the plains 
(\) Tlic outlaw castes, which a-erc originally it* - 
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THE NATURE OF CASTE 

rule, groups of broken men and outcastes who had banded 
together for purposes of self-defence or of crime, and 
subsequently became a caste. Instances are the Badhik, 
Barwar and Sanaurhiya 

(vi) The Muhammadan castes 

3 There are castes which it is difficult to classify The 
Ahir has a well defined occupation (cattle-owning) yet 
It appears to be a tribal caste m origin The Kurmi is 
certainly’ formed , of different racial elements, but has no 
traditional occupation, unless agriculture can be regarded 
as such but there are many castes of cultivators, whilst 
there is only one caste of carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, 
etc The Khattri caste, according to its own account, 
woujd be an offshoot of an old occupational caste — the 
Kshatri)’?! — whiclj had given up the Kshatriya’s occupa- 
tion The gipsy castes appear to be in origin tribal 
castes, whose blood has been much modified by free 
recruitment of outsiders 

Functional castes have been described by Sir Edward 
^ ’ Gait as ‘aggregations of various tribes or 

4 Functional pre-existing castes who have been drawn 

castes together by the bond of a common occu- 

n pation’ In other words, people who 

happened to follow the same occupation, trade or profes- 
sion, were impelled to combine for the purpose of defend- 
ing their common interests and regulating their common 
I affairs, in spite of the fact that they were of different 
blood Constant intercourse in the course of business 
drew these divergent elements together, and also separat- 
ed them from the communities of which they were for- 
merly part, till at last a new caste, occupational in nature, 

^was formed This process still goes on at the present 
day community of occupation still draws people of 
different castes together, so closely that at times it is not 
,easy to decide whether a new functional caste has or has 
not yet \)een formed Examples are the Atashbaz (fire- 
work-maker), Bisati (peddler), Nanbai (baker), Qalaigar 
(tinsmith), Raj (mason), Rangsaz (painter), Rangrez ^ 
(dyer), some of which are regarded as castes whilst others 
Jtre not 
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In a functional caste there maj of course, be other 
tia to reinforce the bond of common occupation — the 
same tutelary god or fetish, as in the case of the Bhan 
gis, who generally worship Balmik or Lai Beg the same 
reputed ongln ns in the case of the Chamars, who claim 
descent according to different legends,* from a pnncs * 
who buned an elephant whole, from a Brahman who re- 
moved a cow from the wayside or from the union of a 
Nishada husband and Chandala \vife,, the safne social 
ronL or the same ceremonies, social or regions* But in ail 
cases the great bond of uniOn is the common occupation 
The tribe in its original form is an aggregation of 
persons who have, or believe themselves 
5 Th» iriw to have a common origin it is thi^ to- 
nsu gether with common poujical interests and 

the need of mutual defence, that holds 
them together A tnbe is not a dose corporation like ^ 
caste it admits aliens who are witling to throw in their 
iot with It espeaaJly women obtain^ by ^fdiase or 
capture It ts not necessarily endogamous, though dr 
cumstances especially its own and its neighbours uo- 
willingness to gii'e their maidens to strangers, tend to 
make it so Tribal castes are sprung from those tribes 
which hai’c come into close contact ^th Hinduism and 
hs sodel ordinances, have gradually accepted them and 
been merged into the Hindu sodaj syiem In such 
castes there ore, of course, usually sutaidfary bonds of 
union, In common deities, common worship hereditary 
pnests, common observances, taboos, totems, and ntes 
Though ei-ery caste as « whole is endogamous, this o 
does not always Imply that any raaie 
6. aw«xvm««j member of the caste can marry any woman,. 
nieuin of the castc provided she Is outsidfe the 
prohibited de grees A caste is often in- 
deed usuall) divided into sections which are thfmselvcs,. 
endogamous for instance, a Brahman of the Gaur sub- 
caste can only many a Gaur woman 

The ongin of these endogamous subcastes is a com- 
phcited subject which Is fully dealt with in a later chapter 
But here we maj notice the dlfl’erence between functioned 
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THE NATURE OF CASTE 

and tribal castes m the matter of these endogamous sub- 
castes Functional castes normally possess them it is 
indeed probable that such castes from the very first were 
made up of groups which either refused to intermarry, 
or were at all events predisposed to endogamy. Amid 
,^the goldsmiths, tfor instance, would be included the big 
jeweller of the cii;y and the small goldsmith of the village: 
there would be the Kshatriya goldsmith and the Vaisya 
goldsmith and tlje Sudra goldsmith, of different blood 
and social rank Presuming that these groups of differ- 
ent origin were already subjects to a class prejudice against 
intermarriage, they would be as unwilling to take wives 
from each other within the ‘trade guild’ as they were 
without It. Tribal castes have fewer endogamous sub- 
divisions’ some, jsuch as the Jat and Gujar, have none 
at all Where they exist, the subcastes may occasionally 
date back to the early tribal days . for instance, there 
?nay have been no right of intermarriage, from the very 
first, betweon members of the full blood and members 
of^the half blbod, the offspring of captured or other alien 
women But most subcastes of this kind have probably 
grown up since the tribe has adopted Hinduism and be- 
° come a caste The formation of such groups is still 
constantly going on. 

We can now put together the various attributes which 
we have found to be common to all 
7. Defimtwn of castes, and thus form a working defi- 
nition, as follows • ‘A caste is an endo- 
gamous group, or collection of endoga- 
' mous groups, bearing a common name, membership of 
which IS hereditary, arising from birth alone , imposing 
on Its members certain restrictions in the matter of social 
intercourse, either 

(1) following a common traditional occupation, or 
o (11) claiming a common origin, or 

(in) both following such occupation and claiming 
such origin , and generally regarded as forming a single 
homogeneous community 

* This definition is an expansion of Sir E Gait’s in the Encydopaedta 
df Reltgton and Ethtcs 
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THE CABTK STSTDI OF NOTtTHERN DTOIA 

Most of the Items in the above definition are fullyj 
dealt with elsewhere but a few remarks may be made, 
here in respect of two of them 

(fl) Eertdtly of memhenhip tn relation to endogamy ] 
If a g^up be endogamous, then pro\*ided that no le^l 
or religious fictions of the nature of adoption or initiation' 
are in customary use membership of it ;pust neceasanlyi 
be hereditary But membership of a group maj be here-j 
ditary without that group being enc^ogamouc for a' 
potter may marry a barber’a daughter and his son still 
be G potter In the case ct the functional groups it is 
probable that membership wns hereditary before the' 
groups became endogamous for function itself became' 
hereditary at a ^•erv early date The tnbal groups pro- 
babl> used legal fictions to recruit their numbcfs, adopt ' 
ing or initiating outsiders into their commumdes indeed 
some of them such as the gip^ castes, do so still It 
seems likelv therefore that iWredily of membership id 
their case was the result of endogamy and not antecedent 
to It ^ 

(6) The hamogeneity of caste It is to be noted that 
the definition of caste does not assert that it is, but merely 
that It IS generally regarded as, a single homogeneous 
community As a matter of fact many castes, sprung ofj 
heterogeneous elements are far from homogeneous Thel 
endc^amous subcastes may be bo but there are often[ 
considerable differences between the customs of one sub- 
caste and those of another None the less the caste os aj 
whole is regarded as a single entity 

And this fact is of importance in deading what are 
castes and what are not It may be asked 
* ^ as M Sennrt* with the full weight of his 

Quthoniv asked Why not consldar thej 
endogamous subcaste os the caste ’ It is[ 
endogamous membership of it arises from] 
birtJj It enforces eoaal pcstexetioas on its rfiem5er£,| 
follows a common tredicionaJ occupation or claims n 
common origin It is a single homogeneous commtinitvl 
in a more real sense than a caste 

Ln t 4 si( d*a I IhJ (1896). 
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There are numerous objections The endogamy of a 
subcaste is not as rigid as that of a caste. A marriage 
between (say) a Brahman bridegroom and a Rajput bride 
is unthinkable, but intermarriages have occurred between 
subcastes of the same caste with no Avorse consequence 
than a purificatory sacrifice, and if circumstances make 
It desirable, such as a lack of women, subcaste endogamy 
IS abandoned Even in the Brahman caste this has 
occurred » Subca§te endogamy is mutable sometimes 
a subcaste which is endogamous in one place is not so in 
another A trifling quarrel will dri\e two groups that 
formerly intermarried to endogamy the removal of the 
cause of offence removes the restriction But the most 
potent of all objections is the fact that endogamous sub- 
castes ard not regarded b)’^ their own members or by the 
rest of Hindu society as castes To call such groups 
castes IS to treat them as being what no Hindu Avould 
Admit them to be An investigator is not at liberty to 
manipulate his material so as to make it fit his theories 
■’We have seen that Hindu society is divided into two 
kinds of group, the caste, and the endo- 
9 Other groups g^mous subcaste, which is a section of the 
tit ths Hindu caste of a particular kind This, how- 

soctai system ever, does not exhaust the segmentation of 

Hindu society There is, firstly, a divi- 
sion into groups which are larger than the caste, and, 
secondly, a division into groups which are smaller than 
the caste, or endogamous subcaste where it exists The 
second kind of group is the exogamous section, which is 
0 composed of persons who are, or believe themselves to 
be, so closely akin that marriage between them is im- 
jDossible The nature and place of the exogamous section 
in tht? caste system will be fully discussed in a subsequent 
chapter The first kind of group is the social class 
theoretically, there are four such classes — namely, the 
old varnas, Brahma^ Kshatoya, Vaisya, and Sudr^ 
and for certain purples these are still'T^intained But 
for most purposes vaguer classifications are adopted, 
which vary according to the object m view Sometimes 
the classifications will be into ‘twice-born’ and ‘once 
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born the latter corresponds to the Sudra of the old dis-' 
pensation the former to the other three vamas At other 
umes It wll be into the \-erT -vague touchable and 
untouchable But most frequentl) perhaps, the social 
class of an} particular caste will be decided oil the basis 
of the social intercourse which can legitimately be held 
nith that caste in the matter of food and dnnk From' 
this point of MCw there is nothing which can be called a 
classification at all every man decides ^ch case for him- 
self on Its merits as it arises and acts accordingly there 
ore os man} classifications* as there are men, or, at all! 
events, as there are castes ^ et vague as it is, the 
\ jiQCial cl a ss L«t a most imMrt^t matt er to any Hindu. ^ 
iT represents, to use Sir Edward” Galt s^Hrise^the ex 
tema! view of the social organuationj* To the indl- 
\ndual hia caste may be of supreme importance but to 
an} body else it is a roatter of coraparatu'e indifference 
The Brahman who ta brought into contact with a mad 
of lower caste will not care whether he is a Nsi or a Teh 
The important question for him is the extent to which 
he can associate with him whether he can take water 
from his hands or not and that question is decided b/v 
bis class 

Here we mav notice how complicated is the segraenta- 
tion of Hindu societ} It is largely this f*rt -which is 
responsible for the ignorance of the average Hindu about 
his caste s}-stera and the diGBculty experienced at sue 
cessi\-e census enumerations, of obtaining a correct answer 
to the simple question WTiat is jour caste? One man* 
will state his soaal class naming one of the andent 
vamas- — especmll) if the claim of his caste to belong to 
that vama is disputable and he thinks it desirable to 
assert it Another will gi\-e his endogamous subceste— ^ 
espedall} if it sounds better then his caste A third will 
give his exogamous section a fourth will mention some 
caste tlOe T'he Hindu generally speaking is Ignorant 

« I 

/ ^ V 150,) dttw op n 

c4 Im kino. . 

Ctns I Rrfe^tt Indi 9 1 p. 366. 
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of all social distinctions which do not affect him person- 
ally, and very careless in his statement of those that do 
— a fact which makes the task of the enquirer into caste 
none the easier. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 
Vemoadar Tenminoiogy 

The TiTofd caste translates two vemaoular terms with 
different meanings The first is oat (breed) with qaum 
(tnbe) as a synonym the second is btradan or bhoiband 
(brotherhood) The cat Is the caste fis a whole the 
fairntfan is the group of caste brethren who live in a par 
ticulor neighbourhocxi and art together for caste purposes 
The btradan quantitatively considered is a mere fraction 
of the cat qualitatively considered it is the sal m action 
The use of the word caste m the two senses has caused 
some confusion When tv'e speak of c^e custflms and 
caste offences the customs are those of the sal and the 
offences are against the whole sal but when we speak of 
caste assemblies, caste counals, and punishments' 
inflicted by the caste the assemblies and councils are 
of the btradan and it is the btradan which inflicts tire 
punishments One brotherhood will occasionally refuse 
to recognise a penalty inflicted by another a faa which 
shows their independence 

The terminology of subdivisions of the caste is ex- 
tremely vague In 18S5 Sir Detud Ibbetson Sir Herbert 
Risley and ilr Nesfield laid down certain English terms 
for use in ethnographical enquiries They divided castes 
into (i) castes, and (ii) tnbes (which correspond re^jectively 
to what I have called functional and tnbaJ castes) the 
smallest endogamous groups within a caste and tribe were 
called Bubcaste and subtnbe respectively the largest 
exognroous groups were designated section and sept 
The attempt failed largely because there were no gefleral 
v“emacuhir terms to correspond Ntkas (origin) bans 
mui (stock) al kut (family) gotra (group) of agnates 
—are the commonest terms but different castes ifse them 
in different senses, and many castes have terms of their 
own e^ nukh (Bhatm) fal (Jat) fangal (BanspfVor) 
bant (Holwai) that (Gangari Brahman) and kun (Aga 
na) 
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CHAPTER II 

THE EVOLUTION OF CASTE 

X lie origin of cnsie is a subject which has gnen rise 
, to a great deal of speculation, some of it 
, Theories of ''lid, some of It ingenious, and all of it 
the oTii^iu of inconclusixe .Rough)), theorists can be 
di\idcd into two schools The older 

school ‘ based its arguments on Brah- 
manical literature — the Vedas and its commentaries, the 
Puranas, ' the lawbooks, the epics Its writers differ in 
man) respects, liut they ha^e two points in common 
Firstl), all agree in referring c.aste to extreme antiquity, 
and secondh , thc\ regard the s)stem as the artificial 
product of. the Brahmanical priestly order’^'^These de- 
ductions follow natural^ enough from their authorities 
— ‘a literature which was all the w’ork of Brahmans 
deeply interested in asserting the divine origin of an 
=> inslit.ution in which they are the leading members’ " 
But in recent jears fresh evidence has become available, 
there has been much scientific study of inscriptions and 
coins, and patient investigation of the Buddhist and Jain 
sacred w^orks These w'orks are of authors who were in 
definite opposition to the Brahmans, and present a differ- 
ent picture of early society A new' school of theorists’ 
has now' arisen, which also has tw'o leading tendencies — 

1 Its leading exponents are Mn\ Muller {Chips from a German II or/. - 
shop). Sir D Ibbetson {Census Report, Punjab, 1881), Sir J B Fuller 
{Empixt of India) , and Mr Crooke in his earlier works Mr Nesfield 
held a position peculiarly his own {Brief I lew of the Caste System 
of the N -W P and Oudh, 18S6) 

^ ' Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p 86 

’ Sir H'> Risley {The People of India, 1915 edition) holds a position 
midway between the two schools Exponents of the new theory are 
Bougl6 {Essats sur Ic rdgime dcs castes) , Dnhlmann {Das AUindtschc 
T oil sYum) , Oldenberg {Geschichte des Indtschen Kastenivesens ) , Gait 
Report, India, 1911, and elsewhere), and many others Senart's 
position IS to some extent stii generis Crooke m his Natives of Northern 
fadia adopts the views of this school of writers to some extent 
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firsti} to post-date the on|pn of caste to comparative! 
modem times and secondly to looL for its ongin in tb 
nature of the elements composing eariv Indian sodety 
and for its development in the working of social force 
on those elements 

iso theory so far propounded has coiwnanded univei 
sal assent Of the best the most that can be «ald i 
thot It seems tenable — so far for information abou 
early Indian society is even still meagre and the dL 
covery of a new fact may upset the best of theories Th 
majority are infected with' the disease common to s< 
many theones — the lack of a sense of proportion m tha ' 
far too much importance is attached to some one point 
which 13 certainly cardinal to the particular theory bu 
IS also regarded as the cardinal point in the v^'hole en 
quiry I propose to indulge In no theory-malting bu 
merel) to epitomize w-hat information we possess o 
Hindu sodety as it was at different periods and conside 
what light is thrown on the growth of the saste 
by such lofomiatioo ‘ 

In the Vedic hymns occurs the well known vers* 
WTien they divided roan how mam 
* ^ make him? What was hi 

mouth? What his arms? What art 
called hts thighs and his feet? The Brah- 
mana was his mouth the Rajanya was made his arms 
the Voisia became his thighs the Sudra was bom frorr 
his feet ‘ This verse is an interpolation though a ver\ 
old one Such os it is, it is the sole Vedic reference td 
anjThing that can be connected with caste and the 
conneEJon is one of names alone The Brahmnna^ Raj 
antd Valsyo, Sudra described in this Y'ersc are dearly 
not castes they ore merely kinds, or types, of ‘men 
Throughout the Vedas there is not a single reference to 
connubial or commensal restnetions, to any of the 
charactensiics of the modem Hindu sodal syst^ A 
few occupations are differentiated — the leech the smith 
the artizan but there is no hint of the existence of func- 

Pfe I. 90, II II. Etanrbn* a ftfih cla*. ibe Kliiiad* or 

bvba/Yin. U mentioerf. * 
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tional groups or hereditary crafts But a very marked 
differentiation is drawn in the Vedas between two races, 
living side by side in India, namely the Ar3'a and the 
Dasyu The Arjms are a fair-skinned race that have 
already attained a high pitch of civilization , tillers of 
tlie soil, founders of villages and towns, possessing a 
certain knowledge of the higher handicrafts The Das- 
}us are a dark-skinned race of semi-sa\age jungle 
dwellers,* who are (rightly or wrongly) represented as 
autochthonous The Vedas, and following them, modern 
popular belief, represent tho Dasyus as forcibly con- 
quered and enslaved by the Aryas More probably, 
however, this ‘conquest’ was a peaceful one — ‘more 
moral and intellectual, more a blending of the new- 
comer with the native, than a substitution of the white 
man for the dark-skinned race The Arya became 

absorbed in the Dasyu, as the Lombard in the Italian, 
fhe Frank in the Gaul, the Norman in the Frenchman, 
the Aloor in* the Spaniard There were other invasions 
at>a later datfe, which also led to blending of newcomer 
and native The Hindu race in northern India, there- 
fore, IS the result of a combination of several strains of 
blood 

This combination, inevitably, took place by inter- 
marriage Experience has shown that 
3 The begin- when two races are compelled to inter- 
lun^j of endo- marry, which are widely different in civi- 
lization and in their intellectual and 
physical attributes, the process is begun 
3 with reluctance and ended at the earliest possible mo- 
ment The result is mutual contempt all round, the 
half-breed is despised by the man of pure blood, whether 
high Dr low, the man of the lower blood is despised by 
the half-breed Intermarnage ceases as soon as possible 
—that IS to sa}’’, as soon as the higher race has bred 
enough \Vomen for its own wants And, as a result, all 
the various groups of different degrees of mixed blood 
tend “to become exclusive, to close their ranks to those of 
lower degree than themselves — in short, tend to become 

‘ Crooke. N - W Provinces of India, p 6o 
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endogamoxis. And where a colour question anacs, that 
tendency becomes all the more marked as has been ob- 
ser\-ed for instance among the mulattos, quadroons, and 
other groups of the mixed white and negro races and os 
IS still to be observed to a certain extent in India to-day * 
All these arcumstances were present im the Vedic aga 
The Arya was a high race the Dasyu a low The Arro 
despised and hated perhaps also feared the Dasyu he 
looked on him os foul-mannered as an» eater o# raw and 
e\-en human flesh and he felt a strong repugnance to 
his physical pecuhanties — ft low stature, a dark skin a 
flat nose The colour question was very prominent and 
impressed itself deeply on the Arya s imagination * in 
de^ the usual word for a social dass was vama \yhich 
means colour Intermamage in such arctmstances 
cannot have been free and unrestrained It began it 
ceased as soon as possible As cadets both of the full 
and half blood pushed further ofleid it begnn again anfll 
again ceased The result would be the formation of 
puups of all shades of colour all degrees of mbtf&d 
Blood — all with a strong tendency to endogamy 

In the Jatokas * a collection of folk tales used by 
pious compilers as a medium of moral 
4 bt instruction there is on account of society 

u# Buddkist as It existed in early Buddhist times 
piHod colour distinction so prominent Jn 

the Vedas, has faded into the background 
though Its memory survives in the word varna used for 
the four social classes — Kshatnyn Brahman Vaisya 
and Sudra It will be noticed that the Kshatriya heads, 
the list the Lords spiritual have not }et taken pnde of 


Foe other oiDtplf*, Me Rl»W C*nm RtfoH Indj*, 1901^ 
RUJejr account U hrr» domeij fotkw^ 5- ^ 

The dlrtlna 00 brt»Ten fair and dart la itUI real to the people, 
ot U iboam by tbelf prorerba aod In other woTa. It b a ccminciDplQce 
toat a mr bride £adi hushaiKl' more caally than a dork btaie. * 

I nmvnrl that fha Ul.^. I. — « I 


fbat m ItSr bride fiodi IhiihaoiJ more caally than a dork beWe. *, 

Anthroporoetry hn proved that the Hindu race U o^ ml»d orlain 1 
if h baa proved nothin* elae. For dlacumlon of the eJemenU In dtat 
race aee Kltley Ti Profic ej ImdU, - 

.. TItt Ja takaa am of varkra datea. but proUWy all anterior to the 
4^ cetrtnry a^:. See \ A. Stnhh. Early HUirrtj f Inilrr, 4th oditkau 
pp. It and 65, note ^ 
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place from the Lords temporal, and indeed the Brahman 
IS held to be htna-jacco, lowborn, in comparison with 
the Kshatnya nobility But these varnas are not yet 
castes The birth qualification has not yet developed to 
make them close corporations Vaisyas and Sudras rise 
to the rank of I^shatnyas, anybody can become a Brah- 
man by becoming a priest, a fact corroborated b}^ such 
legends as that of Visvamitra, a Kshatnya who became 
an ascetic^.^ Therp is no endogamous restriction , a Brah- 
man marries a Kshatriya’s widow, and according to one 
Jataka, Buddha himself, a Kshatnya of the Sakya clan, 
married a poor cultivator’s daughter IMarnage within 
the class was no doubt regarded as preferable to marriage 
without it, but only personal prejudice and social con- 
vention stood in tjie way of the latter 

Below the varnas were the hma-sippam — low trades 
such as the barber, potter, or weaver and the htna- 
]dUyo - — low tribes, possibly the remnants of the Dasyu 
tribes on the outskirts of civilization Lowest of all, 
thore were the’Chandala and other outcaste tribes “ We 
know nothing of their marriage rules, or of the relations 
between them and the varnas But in such a society of 
’classes as this, we may suppose that marriages between 
the higher varnas and these low tribes seldom, if ever, 
occurred Now and then a King Cophetua may have 
married a beggar-maid , but the occurrence was rare 
enough to be made the occasion of a ballad A Kshat- 
riya would no more have married the daughter of a 
barber, than a noble lord of the present day would marry 
^ milkmaid At the same time there was neither more 
nor less to prevent such a marriage 

We also hear much of occupational guilds, which 
^ j seem to have been a cross division of the 

5 Tht guilds ~nas based on occupation These trade 
^ guilds, similar in their general attributes 

^ For Visvamitra ’s story, see appendix to this chapter 
■ Soijie of these followed hereditary occupations of a primitive nature, 
such as basket-making, the collection of jungle produce, fowling 

^ The Toy Cart (see below) contains amongst its characters two 
Chgndala executioners Another such outcaste tribe would be the ‘dog- 
eaters’ of tlie Visvamitra story (see appendix) 
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to the merchant gui\ds ctf medlaev*! Europe were Iiv 
fluentjal corporations even in Buddhist times and later 
as references in Manu, Yajnavalkya, Narada, and other 
Jaw^vers p^o^■e, became dan^rousl/ powerful TTieir 
power was based on their wealth they were the finanaera 
of the age, kings nere their debtors, and^the many pnvi- 
l^es which they enjoyed were doubtless conferred on 
them in return for assignee m monej They had their 
oun famil} inhentance and apprentice laws wth which 
the king could not interfere they trirf their own law 
suits and could onl> be la-ced with their own approval 
it is even laid down that the king must approve what 
eiTT the guilds do to other people, whether it be cruel 
or kind Each guild was ruled by a president (sresh- 
thi) ^ and council of four who decu^ both* domestic 
and business disputes There was a chief mer- 
chant who apparently ruled all the guilds in a partt 
cular aty or neighbourhood he also was known *6 
srejhtkt or makarresMhi 7 *hls chi^ merebant is refer 
red to in two old dramas In Th^ Toy Cart (wfiich 
belongs probabl) to the 5th century A p ) he sits as « 
sort <rf assessor to the mdge in a case where the accused 
is a merchant m The Sent of Rakshasc^ which, 
though wntten apparenUy in the nth century AD 
deals aith events of about 300 b c one Chandana Das 
sreshlhi of the jenTlIers guild is subsequently made 
chief merchant These guilds were purelj occupational 
bodies persons following a particular profession oi 
whate\-er social class (vama) they might be belonged to 
them There is abundant evidence of this TTie Jata 
kas show us nobles and kings sons, who were Kshatri- 
j-as, and Brahman pnesls, taking to all sorts of occupa 
lions, one noble for instance In pursuit of a Iovf» afl^ 
becomes successn-ely a potter a garland-mafcer and a 


tille laetl br mfrrfwnti. b lu modern eq^drilrtit. 
iirUhtkaktil, n SatHkHl plari tmaUted ta Ulboo, KW« 
TArtlf* ^ol, I 

tot ***»*« • SamltHt ptayi tnuubWd tn WTUoa, op. ^ 
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confectioner’ In The Toy Carl the hero, a merchant 
and grandson of a srcshlht, is a Brahman by varua In 
The Seal of Rakshasa, Chandana Das appears to be a 
\’ais}a - That guilds recruited chiefly from th6 varnas 
is not surprising, the} would not lecruiL from the hina- 
^jaiiyo and the oiitcastes, for tiic} were the anstocrac) of 
wealth, and these with the vonias made up the entire 
population Function in the guilds was, or before \ery 
long became, hereijitar} for Aiegasthenes, who wrote at 
a period not far rcmo\cd from that which we are now' 
• considering, mentions the factf 

It is in these guilds that Dahlmann and other modern 
writers see the source from which modern functional 
castes, are derived, and certainly there are striking points 
of similarif) Wit^hout committing ourselves to an}' par- 
ticular theory, we can safel} assert that corporations as 
powerful and well organized as these must ha\e exercised 
a ’considerable influence on the development of the social 
S} stem * 

•AlegastheneJj, ambassador from Seleukus Nikator to 
Chandragupta Maur}a (the Sandrokottos 
6 Casu III i/ic of the Greeks), in 303 u c w'rote a work 
»Maurycif>criod on India which exists only in fragments 
It contains, however, a famous account of 
the social system of his day, which has fortunately been 
presen'ed by Strabo, Arrian and other writers It must 
be admitted tliat his attempt to classify the social groups 
IS confused He divides the people into seven parts — 

(I) The philosophers, who are described as priests 
and advisers of the king, 

(II) the husbandmen, w'ho form the bulk of the 
population and are exempt from military service, 

^ (n^ the herdsmen and hunters, 

(iv) those who work at trades or vend wares, and 
labourers , 

(v) the fighting men, whose only duty is to fight. 


' The potter is a hina-sippam , the other two were guilds No doubt 
the ‘low trades’ imitated their betters in the matter of organization 
’ The possibility of his execution is mentioned, a fate from which 
Br3hmans were, or at all events are represented as being, exempt. 
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(vf) the overseers (epukopot ) — whoever they may 
be and 

(vlf) the counallors, judges and adirunistrators in 
the king s service 

We can no doubt identify the philosophers and fight 
ing men with the Brahmans and Kshatriyas but the 
second third and fourth groups would include both 
Vaisyas and Sudras, and the third and fourth also some 
htna joUyo and htna itp^ant The foiirth woald include 
also all the guilds, of which Megasthenes mentions two 
the annourers and sbipRuiIders, as possessing special 
privileges The sixth and seventh of Megasthenes 
classes are mere professional groups councillors and 
judges were usually Brahmans,^ whilst if the eptfkopot 
represent the spies of the time they T^ere probably of all 
classes Little can be made of this part of the account 
but there ore in addition some interesting general state 
raents According to Strabo » version we read as followS 
No one is allow^ to many out of his o’twi caste or to 
exchange one profeslon or trade for Another oi* to 
follow more than one business An exception is made 
in favour of the philosopher who for his virtue is allow 
ed this pnvilege Arrian says much the sama, savd 
in the last sentence, which in his version runs It is per 
muted that a sophist only may be of any caste for the 
sophist 5 life 15 not an easy one but the hardest of all * 
There are here three definite and important osser 
tions 

(i) that intermarriage between castes was forbidden 
(:i) that function was hereditary 
(ill) that the philosopher was exempt from one or 
both of these rules 

It is difficult to accept the first statement WteraJfy 


They h*n been kfcntlfled 0) paienJlyt ( I »Ith cert^n 

mipttort of moraU of BoWbUt InTwtloo (j) with Dew*-rTOrt«n la 
tlrt provioce*. 

Chonakyi aad Ralubua to the JJuJrm ffmkikw. 

I The ho, two tples vnoo(tt hi chartctprtj one 

I a Bnhtoan, the other a VaJ^a. 

.u_ ^ ^ tranaUtko U ueed la a aoroowbat 

Oco-be*tl f vay-^ raguer wwJ wmld haY» been more anproorU^ 
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for facts are against it Chandragupta, the very king 
to whom Megasthenes was accredited, was notoriously 
of mixed descent, and so were some of his predecessors, 
whilst there is abundant evidence of the occurrence of 
mixed marriages at a much later date But it is perhaps 
legitimate to coaclude that such marriages were excep- 
tional as early as the 4th century b c 

The second assertion is important, for it is the first 
definite record of .the hereditary nature of function and 
caste membership ^ 

The third assertion is coflched in vague terms by 
Strabo It is not clear what exactly is the philosopher’s 
privilege, but probably we are meant to understand that 
he cquld marry whom he pleased and follow what occu- 
pation hd* liked , Arrian’s account only puts this in 
another way for if a man of another than the Brahman 
caste were to become a philosopher, he might very well 
marry in his original caste and preserve his original 
occupation *If by ‘philosopher’ is meant ‘Brahman’, 
thd Greek author’s account fits the known facts well 
enough In The Toy Cart the Brahman hero, Charu- 
datta, who is a merchant as his ancestors were before 
*him, marries a courtesan, who was certainly not a Brah- 
man, whatever she was And we know already that 
many members of other castes became Brahmans 

In Megasthenes’ account, therefore, we can trace a 
distinct advance towards the modern caste system En- 
dogamy has become customary, and in India what has 
become customary is well on the way to becoming law 
Caste membership and occupation have become heredi- 
tary The Brahman is a sole exception — ‘for his vir- 
tue’, he is still allowed to marry whom he pleases and 
follow >what occupation he likes It must be admitted, 
however, that Megasthenes’ authority is to be followed 
■vyith considerable caution The worthy Greek, if he is 
rightly quoted by Strabo and others, probably had his 
fair share of credulity — or imagination ,- that he was 

' According to the Mudra Rakshasa even the post of king’s minister 
was hereditary 

5? Megasthenes, like Othello, revels in ‘Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads Do grow beneath their shoulders’ 
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not an accurate observer, his very account of the castes 
IS sufficient to show 

For the next six centuries we hear httle about caste 
The history of this period is collated from 
Tk4 **TU>d inscnptions, coins Puramc lists of dynas- 
joo ».c. to ties, and scattered stalemants in literature 
5 ® It IS not from such sources as these 

that much information about the develop- 
ment of soaety is to be gathered,, and 'rthat lioJe 
there is is more interesting than important From 
the introduction to the’ play Malavikugntmtira for 
instance, we learn that Agoimitra, a king of the 
Sunga dynasty (ctrca 150 BC^ mamed a wife of infenor 
caste An inscnpbon records how an Andhra king, 
Vilivayokura II about 126 ad destroyed a Saka chief 
and pre^Tnted the mixing of the four castes — what 
ever may be the precise meamng of that phrase Fji 
Hien the Chinese pilgrim (405-411 a d) describes how 
Chandalas had to live apart, and give ndtico of their 
approach on entenog a town by stnkin^ a piece of 
wood — treatment sltmTar to that of lepers in the middle 
aCT And so on chance references to isolated facts are 
afl that wo possess Yet the penod from the point 
of view of social development, must have been one of 
considerable importance For it was the period during 
which several great invasions of India occurred — of the 
Sakns, the Yavanas, the Pahlavas and the Kushans 
These must hatT left their mark on society luckily 
though we know little or nothing of the effect that they 
produced we do know something of the results of a 
later im-osion that of the Huns, and can at nil events 
argue from that analogy 

But before we try to analyse the results, of th€ Hu^ 
nish invasion in particular and of other 
I Tiu ucfmmt idvasiOHS in general, on the development 
/ of the Hindu soaal system wo must Erst 

consider the most famous of all t|ie ac 
counts of caste which wc possess — that contained in 
the InililBlM of Manu Both this work and the princi- 
pal Puraoos, in their present form, are now usually 
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nssij, ed to llic cfoldcn nge of Sniisknt liternlure under 
tlie end} Gupta kings (330-450 \ D ) A brief r( 5 sumd 
of .icrounl will suflice, for its lending features 

are well known There arc three kinds of social groups, 
all connected — 

* (i) The variut'^, with which we arc nlrend\ acquaint- 
ed The Braliinan and Kshatri\a are now* represented, 
practically, as occupational castes, the ‘sacerdotal’ and 
‘ruling and mi'itarN’ castes rc'^pectueb The \''ais)a 
and Sudra groups are less clcarh defined, thet are, 
’howc\er, described in terms which enable us to identify 
them rcspcctn el_N as a trading and industrial, and a 
menial class 

(11) Th(^ vratya and I’rKn/fl castes, who are described 
as descendants of* the three principal or ‘twice born’ 
varnaK, who ha\e omitted to perform the prescribed 
n»/js. and failed to reverence Brahmans, the vri<^ala are 
distinguished^ from the vratya ns being e\-Kshalrivas 
Amongst them, are found groups called Khasa, Dravira, 
Saka, Ya\ana, PahlaNa, and China, and these names 
show clearly enough wdiat Manu’s vratya'; and vrnala'; 
fcalK were These are all the names of aboriginal or 
in\adihg tribes and races as 'castes’, they are doubt- 
less such sections of those tribes and races as had be- 
come partially or wholly Hindui/ed They will be refer- 
red to again in a subsequent paragraph 

(ill) The varuasanharas or mixed castes These are 
represented by Manu as descended from mixed unions 
betw'een some pair belonging to different varnas, or 
respectively one to a varna and one to a varnasanliara, or 
to different varnasaukaras Nearly all of them, it should 
^ b:i noticed, are occupational castes 

The^ great critic Max Muller long ago laboured to 
demonstrate the absurdity of Manu’s account of the 
origin of the various groups in the Hindu social system 
and ever since it has been the fashion to push Manu 
aside, ,as an authority of no importance There can be 

* For Khasn, <:ee Chapter VIII (hill castes) Dravira = Dravidian , 
Sal-ii= Scythian , Yavana = Greek (Ionian), Pahlava = Persian (or rather 
Parthian) These are the usual identifications 
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no doubt that when Sfanu descnbed the vratya and 
vnsala castes as descendants of the twice born •Domoi 
who had omitted to perform the presenbed ntes» he was 
wrong As has been suggested above and a. will be 
shown more clearly below these castes represent foreign 
groups who claimed the status of the twice bom vamds -• 
but as foreigners, doubtless, did neglect to ■‘perform 
the prescnbecT ntes Similarly the occcpatroruil vamu 
sankaras were not descended from raix»d uftions, but 
thej were as we have seen made up of groups of differ 
ent parentage and cohsequently were of muted 
descent In short Manu s eaology may be grotesque if 
taken literally but it is not at grotesque if taken 
allegorically In any case ao much can safely be said 
— that the account in Manu s JnjtituJex is in essentials 
an accurate account of the social system as it was at 
the time We find side by side ramo* or classes, trit«I 
castes and occupational castes Tliat is precisely the 
state of affairs os it exists at the present dfy Moreover 
if we allow for an inaease in the number ^ tnbal castes 
sprung of the various invaders of India during the lo- 
ten-ening penod it is also the state of affairs which 
existed in the early Buddhist era, so that continuity 
between the earliest and latest times is established In 
the matter of mamage mooed unions still occur and 
Manu gives many regulations on the subject Here 

X n there is continuity The endogamous custom 
'h was Horded os preferable in the Buddhist 
penod has become usual bj the time of Megasthenes 
and by Manu s a rule the exceptions to which are care<- 
full) regulated 

In 465 A D there occurred an inroad of wbi^p 
Huns These were savages frdm the 
w Tiu itmmwijJi Ccfitnil Aston steppes and closely akin 
to tlic Huns who inmded Europe undw 
Attila and twelve >ear5 before this date 
had been crushed at Chfilons By 500 aj? the hordes of 
these ^ihite Huns had overrun northern India and a 
Hun kingdom had been set up wrth its capital at the 
modern Sialkot Mihiragula their lost king and n 
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bloodthirsty tyrant, \\as defeated and slam about 528 
A D. by a coalition of Indian princ.es, and with his deatli 
llie power of the Huns came to an end Indian wTiters 
are as silent about Mihirag’ula as the) arc about Alexan- 
der, or Mahmud of Gh.i^ni, or an\ other of their con- 
querors But Jdiucn-Tsianf^^’s account of the portents 
which were supposed to ha\c accompanied the death of 
the Hunnish urant sliows how deep was the impression 
whicli liw barbaruy made on tlie Hindu imagination , and 
if we remember the siifTenngs inflicted on Europe by 
Atiila, we shall liaAc no diOiculty in believing that the 
Hunnish in\nsion shook Indian societ\ to its founda- 
tions 

Of late, c\idencc‘ has been disco\ered wdiich con- 
nects son?e of our modern castes directly with these Huns 
The Gujar caste takes its name from Gujara, a tribe 
which IS frequent!} found coupled in inscriptions with 
the Huns, and was olniously related to them Hun is 
still the name of a Gujar sect or subcaste, w'hich makes 
the connexion but the clearer The Gujara carved out 
a couple of kingdoms in Rajputana, the capital of one 
of these was at Bhinmal or Bhilmal In Sio a d a king 
of Blnnmal, of the Pratihara dynast} , conquered Kanauj 
and founded the Parihar dynasty w'hich ruled there till 
loiS a d It seems, therefore, a legitimate presumption 
that the present Parihar clan of Rajputs is of Gujara 
descent And Crooke’s pages are full of evidence sug- 
gesting that similar affinities exist between other Rajput 
clans and other foreign or aboriginal races 
^ This CMdence from several points of view, has an im- 
portance w'hich can scarcely be over- 
70 Results of the estimated Firstly, it show's conclusnel} 
:yihiiwtsh and ^\hlch the Hunnish and pro- 

oii* UiL babl}' all other invasions, affected the 
system development of the caste system Neither 

* ' the aboriginal tribes of India — Dravidian 

or Das} u, or w'hatever they may be called — nor the 
foreign invaders w'ere ever entirely extirpated They 

’ Which uc owe largelj to the researches of tlie late Mr AMT 
Jadcson, C S 
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yielded to the aasiniilative powers of Hinduism they 
accepted, no doubt with reservations and lapses into bar- 
barism the customs of the higher civilLzation, and in the 
end came to be considered, and to consider themselves, 
members of Hindu society Clans that won chieftain 
shiM usurped the sodal rank and the ti^le of Kshntnye ^ 
or Rajput the rank and file became tribal castes, Gujars 
and others And if this happened m the case of the 
Huns who were barbarous savages, and of the Gonds 
and Bhars who were abonginals, it is oil the more likely 
that It happened in the case of the Sakas the Pahlavas, 
the Kushans, and other invaders who were fax more 
avilixed than they It is improbable that any Rajput 
clan of the present day or any tribal caste can trac^ its 
genuine genealogy so far bade os the Saka of Kushan 
inN’aders but when Tod profeaes to find Scythian 
blood in Rajputann and other authonues derive the Jats 
from the Yueh-isdii (Kushans) or the Ahini from th6 
Abhiras, a tnbe which maintained tls indeptndence into 
the Gupta penod it has to be admitted that there is at all 
events no intrinsic improbability in such assertions 
Secondly it enables us to ooderstand what Manu s 
VTuala and vratya castes really were They were tnbal 
castes sprung from these foreign invaders, who had 
adopted Hinduism just os the Gujare did at a later 
date It IS a point on which The Seal of Rakshaxa 
sheds some interesting light In that drama a force iS 
described ns orrajed against Chandraguptn under the 
command of the great mooorch cu the Mlechcha 
tribes * Amongst his troops are mentioned the KJiasas, 

^ avanas Sakas, Bahlkos, Parosikas, Hunas, and the 
of Chedl All of these tnbes are hlstoncal 
^e ^kas, ■\avano3 and Hunas were invaders of dndiaS 
The Bahikas were o tribe that occupied part of the Pun 
job m the 4th century aj> The Pnrasikos are the Per 
sians or Parthians usually called Pahlavas Chedi was* 
the capital of n central India kingdom ruled by Haihayn 
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Kshatriya One Puraaa states that from Chandra^pta 
onwards, most kings were Sudras To turn from history 
to fiction The Toy Cart tells us how an Ahir cowherd 
became King of Ujiain It seems therefore that the 
onaent Kshatnya like the more modem Rajput was a 
soaal class to which all rulers in virtue of their sovereign 
ty were recognized as belonging and both Kshatriya and 
Rajput groups can therefore be descnbed aS essentially 
nn occupational caste, composed of all clans following the 
Hindu ntual who actually pndertook the wotk of govern 
ment ' 

In the earlier Buddhist period the Kshatnya was 
socially supreme In Manu s picture of 
It Tkt dtcrj { society that supremacy has pas^ to the 
th* KikaMja Brahman and he enjoys it Still Manu 
a Brahman himself may have exaggerat 
ed the importance of his own order yet the main fact, 
that the Kshatnya s power deca^ and was replaced by 
a sacerdotal hegemony cannot be doubted The causes 
are to be found in the history of the time From soo b c 
to 500 A D India was subjected to a senes of invasions 
bv poaerful and occasionally savage enemies The 
I^hatnya ruling and military class must have suftered 
severely in consequence It was their rulers whose king 
doms were overturned their soldiery on whom the brunt 
of the fighting fell The ancient Kshatnyas were ex- 
posed to a constant process of attrition which must have 
gone dose to destroying them altogether But they were 
exposed to attack from witbm as well as from without 
Buddhism was essentially a Kshatnya religion founded 


M em nyt that men becacn* Kalutrtym*, Valm*, t 

ecrtofii re thon ot Btvfamam. RjlutrljM, or b 

uumfly rextrded u • wt of moral precept men are etleeraod acconfl ( 
t tbd coaduct. If U It, U U a *fa\*ularfy l«ft\dent eiptaitatioo oi 
IN* orifrlo of ottte. wttch b wliat Man meant it to bo. Tbo facta 
r^ted aeem to >at#re*t that the wortt ore to be nterally I 
that mao becwnet Brmhroan W he b a Meat and, tberefora acta 

a a nrahotan i that be becomea Kahatriya If be actuallr nil« { knd to 
ocL CmaJoJy facta art bi farour of thb Interpretatim. H bare hert 
cnset c4 noo-Rabatrlyat becomlof KafaatHyoi becauae they ruled, and 
« hare beady fotmd btMancea wheiv DOo-BralKnaot became Brabmaba 
becmaw they m-er# prteau or aacetlcm. --***-*« 
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by a Kshatriya prince/ it was m definite opposition to 
Brahmanism, though it never succeeded in completely 
ousting It For some ten centuries the struggle between 
the two creeds went on, till Brahmanism ultimately con- 
quered Its rival after the death of Harsha of Thanesar in 
the middle of t^e seventh century a d There is no evi- 
dence that the struggle ever culminated in persecution or 
bloodshed, though the Brahmanical legend, according to 
which tlie Kshatpiyas were wiped out of existence by the 
Brahman hero, Parasu Rama, or ‘Rama with the axe’, 
may conceal some unknown historical event " But so 
much seems certain, that the process of attrition to which 
the Kshatri)^as succumbed was internal as well as exter- 
nal > Th^ Kshatriya, therefore, decayed His power as 
ruler passed by right of sword to foreigners — Sakas, 
Pahlavas, Kushans, Huns, each in their turn, who usurp- 
ed the title of Kshatriya with their thrones The new 
kings and kinglets of India were often Hinduized out- 
siders ' , 

This was the Brahman’s opportunit)’- These pseudo- 
Kshatriyas, or Rajputs, may have usurp- 
j2 The rise of cd the powers and privileges of their pre- 
the Brahman decessors, but they never attained to their 
social pre-eminence They might call 
themselves Kshatriya, but everybody else called them 
vrisala Meantime, the Brahman had increased his 
authority and consolidated his position He had long 
emerged from the stage when, in Vedic times, he was a 
humble acolyte at sacrifices, an assistant to the head of 
•the family who officiated as the priest During the period 
which ended with the advent of Buddha, amidst a people 
^hat was intensely religious and still more intensely ritu- 
alist, ^e had become the hereditary priest, the sole master 
of religious ceremonial, the theologian, and as such had 
•won for himself an almost unassailable spiritual supre- 


‘ Gautama Buddha was a Kshatriya of the Sakya clan 
’ Parasu Rama may represent some successful tyrant A legend- 
n^nger would not hesitate to turn even the Hun Mihiragula into a 
Brahman hero 
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macy Further as philosopher and statesman by sheer 
force of learning he had acquired considerable temporal 
power The king s minister was usually a Brahman — 
and no mere fi^re head Vosishtn the family priest of 
Trayyaruna King of Kosala, acted as his regent in hia 
absence and set up a Brahman theocri'cy Chanakya 
overthrew the Nanda kings put Chandra^pta Maurya 
on the throne and as bis minister stood to his 
royal master m much the same relation* as the Peshwas ^ 

stood to the Maratha raJa3^ AU the later Sunga kin^ 
were the merest puppets of their Brahman advisers the 
last of them was put to death by his minister Vasudeva 
who succe ed ed him as founder of the Kanva dynasty 
But apparently it was unusual for Brahmans to ^isurp^the 
royal dignity doubtless preferring the substance which 
was theirs to the shadow which was the king s Hiuen- 
Tfliaog refers to certain Brahman kings, but appears 
to mean no more by the term than Brah^nipal Hindu 
and the first Brahman dynasty after the Kanvas Is the 
Shohlya d)'nasty of Ohlod in the lolh century Be that 
as it may it Is not strange that Megasthenes, a worldly 
Greek in wnting of the Brahman pnest end adviser of 
the king chose the word philosopheP by which to 
describe him It was an unconscious tnbute to the 
learning which had raised the former attendant at sacn 
fices to high estate 

During the Buddhist era the Brahman s power 
suffered eclipse Buddhism a Kshatrijm religion was a 
definite revolt both against Brahmanical ntual and 
against Bnhmanical metaphysics But Brahmanism os 
has already been stated was never entirely destroyed 
Under the Gupta dynasty when Brahmanical learning be-t 
came wideh diffused the Brahmans ascendency ^ both 
spiritual and temporal rertved, and it increased dunng 
the troubled penod which enme with the destruction of the 
old Ar>n nobility Once the Kshatnyas hod been ousted 
b\ HIndmred foreigners, the Brahmans the chief retrain 
ing link with the past obtained the sociol hegemony 
which had formerly belonged to the Kshatriyas ne%-er 
again to lose it 
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Manu’s account may be regarded as a true picture of 
the social system as it was about the end 
13 The final of the 4th century A d But though it 
stage III the evo- resembles in all its principal features the 
lufioii of caste system of the present day, yet there are 
' certain important differences The endo- 

gamous restrictions, though generally observed, are not 
yet rigid and unavoidable, there is not yet any trace of 
such important elements in the present system as sub- 
caste endogamy or commensal restrictions The Hun in- 
’ vasion, which occurred some feixty years after the date of 
Manu’s account, no doubt had some effect, but the Hun 
empire only lasted some sixty years, and that effect must 
not ^e over-estimated It is necessary to look further 
afield for'-^an explanation of the later development of the 
caste system Unfortunately, little is known of the period 
between the death of King Harsha of Thanesar in 650 
AD and the commencement of the Muhammadan era, 
and though '’our historical knowledge then improves, yet 
It relates to the doings of kings and governors, of courts 
and armies, not to the condition of the people or to the 
Social system It is, however, possible to fix a limit date 
’ for this final stage of evolution, and in a somewhat 
curious fashion For there is current in the great caste 
of Kayasthas, a circumstantial legend,^ which exempli- 
fies, firstly, the existence of subcastes, as we now know 
them , secondly, the formation of endogamous groups 
under the influence of forces that can still be observed in 
operation , and, thirdly, the present commensal restrictions 
>in full force This tale, which seems undoubtedly histo- 
rical, can be dated between the years 1202 A D , when 
Bakhtiyar Khilji became governor of Bengal, and 1266 
A D , when Nasir-ud-din, one of the ‘Slave’ dynasty, 
died, for both play a part in the events related The 
fast stage in the evolution of the caste system can there- 
fore be dated between the second half of the seventh, and 
the end of the twelfth century A d. 


The tale is mentioned in Chapter III, par 27, and given m full as 
an appendix to Chapter III 
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After the death of Harsba, the country was parcelled 
out into a number of small Rajput king 
4. Tkt conditio doms and they again in accordance with 
I K* the Rajput feudal system, into baronies 
whose owners held them on condition of 
rendering military service to the king T^^iese petty kingj 
and pettier barons were constantly fighting either with 
each other or with the remnants of aboriginal and foreign 
tnb«, and the country side must have been strtrwn with 
the wreckage of war — companies of soldiery in pursuit 
of an enemy gangs of robtfers, bands of broken men who 
had been driven from their homes Travel always dlfiB 
cult by reason of the great distances of India and the 
badness of mediaeval communications was positively 
dangerous save for the Brahman protected by Tiis aancti 
ty and the pilgnm protected by the nature of his errand 
In such conditions, each different state had its own soaaJ 
and functional groups and since a mao dare not wander 
far afield in search either of clients or a bndi, these local 
groups perforce became endogamous and so were pro- 
duced those local endogamous sub-castes that are so com 
mon in most widespread castas And yet despite the 
raultipliaty of political divisions Hindu soaety always 
remained one and undivided One cause of this was the 
custom of pilgnmage {tirath jotm) the sacred places were 
centres where members of the same caste from ail over the 
country could meet to discuss and decide matters of com- 
mon interest Another cause was the unity of Brahman 
ism transcending all pohticai boundaries, which secured 
the unity of the soaety in which the Brahman was sup-* 
feme But possibly the most important cause was the 
utter indifference of the people to political matters 
Subjects were not concern^ with the quanels of their 
rulers kings and their armies, barons and their followings 
might go to war but the peoples whom they ruled r^ 
i^ned at peace A political boundary meant no more to 
them than a district boundary means to their descendants 


Tb* ImpcrtiDCt cf pdfiitiuees la 
Bucecstrd to sw bjr a Bfahmaa Iriend. 
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Tiir rwMiitoN oi 


'll iln‘ pro'-'MU d IS h iuvr<l\ dou rinu\i*d Uu- dirc(- 
uon in V, hull tins imi^'i c>i ui j) is tluir i,i\ss. .ind a 
t'h ndiT'' V i*- nu'n Is a « Ii int;<' nf i i\-L:.itlK'rer‘> 

.Xiui ''(s ilu k'l d groups tus<t umm'cI lo n;^ird tlu’in- 
'-’Isi''. or to in 1^1 n-'r.dis ii^ardod. .is nu'rt' s.Htjons of a 
vinj;!t V uii ''pr< ^ui « ivK 

I ho .(iscat <1. Mull in. n id, in rul< tlid not .ilior llic 
s,,ii.uton in'-' d* riln d I Ihti v .is, no doubt. .i tcmr.il 
oosorn.),"! m. undf r suli m or 1 ? iiKh ih .a llii But the 
('•npiri w istiisidiil into pros mu'- ruktl bs Muli.iinin.idm 
oostrjor'' iiui tnbut irs st it» ^ ruled In Hindu printcs, 
,ind wlun tin ti'utr.d ^osirnnnnt w is uoik, <i^o\ornor and 
prjiK' liLiatne *,( nu-nu!' (’i nd* nt. iiul in kIl w.ir .is llies 
pKa.s'd lo ilu iMstino ti moors of tin < ounir^-sKlc 
V er< add'd odur.', — du Moghul r.uder, tin lurk or .\f- 
gh.in Mirnn.Ts in s< ir<h of sersici*, the R.ajjnit cl. in 
inosino in s^ lo b oi i ms* bona under Muli.iniin.id.in 
jirossiiri 1 he pf ojdi v ert ]v*rh ips it ss indifTi rent llian of 
old to poluiT d in.iturs, inn th n ss is jirinciinils btcause 
till Mull iiuinad in suit. ms s' ere .\pi lo sisn the sms of 
rebcilious rulers on tin ir innocent suiijects 

\Vi Ii.isc noss csnmiind the Hindu soci.d system at 
> s.irioiis St i[:;t s of Its hislors , and sse may 

J5 s,„f rr. pause here to sunimnri/c the results of that 

« \nmin.ttion At all tunes Hindu society 
has been dis ided into rl.isses of dilTering rank, ssitli a 
substr.num of tribes loo .ilien .md loo Immbl} placed to 
be ssnhin the soci.d p.ale, .md .i cross-dis ision of functional 
groups 1 Ills system, ssliicli existed in cmbr)o during 
.tlie \ edit period, li.is desclopcd througli the .igcs under 
tile innuences of circumstances sslucii combined to make 
ilic groups endogamous, until it i)ccamc tlic caste S}Stcm^ 
ds sscJvnoss It \\'c can gauge the effect of some of these 
circumstances ssitli a certain accuracy, the effect of others 
is still no more than conjectural Amongst these circum- 
stances sse re 

(i) the juxtaposition, at ses'eral periods, of races differ- 
ent ifi blood, CIS ili/cation, and especially colour 

(n) the composition and system of the posverful trade 
guilds 
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(ui) the influence of Hinduism which attracted and 
assimilated the most diverse elements 

(Iv) the hu||^ distances of India its political and other 
divisions, which prevented the growth of national feel 
ing and drove men to unite into smaller groups 

(v) the influence of a sacerdotal orde^, able and wilU 
ing to consolidate and regulate these multifarious groups 
and lastly 

(vi) the psychological attnbutes of the Indian amen 
able to control and discipline fearful of offending against 
custom readj to submit t& the coercion of guSd coun 
al or Brahman lawgiver to welcome the development of 
custom Into law 

In short the caste system did not spring fully de^-elop- 
ed into existence like Athene from ihejiead of 2^eus It 
was not the artificial product of a man or body of men 
working consaously to that end It was a naturi growth 
the result of a process of evolution 

Nor has that process stopped Under thtf influence of 
Its environment it has con^nued unceas- 

SrirJSu* present day TTus asser 

ej following chapters are designed 

incidentally to prove 

Ptiodpcl «ntborhiM.— RhT»-ElarkU, B IndJt ( an). 

V A. Smith. E rfj HltUtrj flm4li (iqjli) 
Croohe. Tr.6« ^md C*fUi / tJu »nd 

OkA (1096). 
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J'l C r) cf r \,rr' lia t'fd I 

1 iu <'f Ui(' tvo ris/it'c, \ j^xamitra and 

\‘n‘'i''Un. Vljotls tnui I) Iti^dit <'n tI)o i irl) hi'^ior} of the 
r is'i* ^ 'j |„> 1 *^ n I.iit ti. in x.iriniis fnrms, 

Inuli in vi nnnilx r of ilu Pni.’tn i'-. and 'il^o in the tno 
£,^reat < pi< tlio M.iinhhar.tfa and the Ra'na\.'ina, and Mr. 
r \l I' \r.:^ni’r lollitnl and ctMiipired these various 
indit<on'- m an ariult. vhiih he puhlislud in the R A 
S-K a joiirn il htr Oiiohir loi' \\*e ni'ed not follow 
the •’r^innenis hv vhnli hi* sliows hou a plain straighl- 
forv ird account of v lint in iv v.ell ha\e hecn fact was 
(Uerhid b\ i nuss of uhat is cert imly fable But it is 
nect svin to '•t Uo liis < onclusion'? 

The i’urnnic at counts are l)n‘-cd on a common orifjinal 
'I his oni^inal Mr Partriter holds to be a Kshatri)'a bal- 
lad, first handed down oralh from one court bard to an- 
other, nncl imt in V nting^ some si\ or sc\en centuries be- 
fore Christ This ballacl evhibitcd the famous Brahman 
ris/n, Vasistha, in a most unfa\ourable bp^ht and consc- 
quenih the Br.ihman writers, who compiled the Puranas, 
took carf to manijnilate the story so as to extenuate the 
Tishi's conduct v'lnlsi m the epics it becomes a monstrous 
fable 

» 'Ihe original stor)' ran thus Trayyaruna, the Ksha- 
troa kinj::( of Kosala, whose capital w.is at Ayodhya, had 
a son, whose name was S ilyavr.ata This prince, 'in an 
ontburt of youthful wanlonness interrupted a wedding 
ceremonv and earned off the bride She had not yet 
ti;^ken the se\en steps winch complete the w'edding man- 
tras, and so was not }et a w’cdded wife and consequently 
his deed amounted only to the abduction of a betrothed 
maiden, which, though a serious offence, w'as much less 
serious than the rape of a wufe w'ould have been Vasis- 
thj, w’ho was the king’s priest, was well aware of these 
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facts but he concealed them from his master who under 
the impression that his son was ^ilty of the major crime 
sentenced him to the degradation of herding with out 
caste dog-eaters in whose hamlet he was compelled to 
h\'e The king overwhelmed by the disgrace, went into 
exile and Vosistha took charge of his ^ngdom — ruling 
as 13 pointedly stated with the help of the priests and reli- 
gious teachers In other words, VasiStho schemed sue 
cessfully to usurp the throne and to replace the Kshatriya 
rule by a Brahmanical regime 

At this time Visvarathti was the Kshatnya king of 
Konya Kubja He desired to acquire the status of a 
Brahman and for this purpose undertook a course of 
austerities that lasted twelve years Dunng this penod 
which coincided with the penod of Vnsistha s rule he 
placed his queen and his son in a hermitage in the Kosala 
country where they suffered severely from a drought that 
preiTufed throughout the twelve years But Satyavrnta 
though Ihnng himself m the utmost mise^ managed to 
support them pronding them with food from the spoils 
of his hunting Inadentally Sot^iTata added to his 
crimes by killing a cow which belonged to Vasistha — a 
crime nhich Vasistha did not dare to avenge save by 
dubbing the pnnee Tnsanku — the man t?f three sins 
At last Visvarathn having completed his austerities 
returned to his kingdom ns a Brahman munt under the 
name of Visvomitra and in his gratitude he restored 
SatyaiTata to his kingdom and despite the gods and 
Vasistha offered sacnfice for him ns his pnest There 
was no conflict as soon ns Viswamltra took up Satya^ 
vrotQ 3 cause Vasistha spowercollapsed nodoubt because 
the people and especially the Kshotnyas disapproved of 
Vasistha s rule, and the intngues by which he had ob- 
tained power Visvamitra famous king and famous 
saint hod onl} to touch that power to break it 

As regards the early history of caste this story shows 
us 

(0 How a Kshatnya could become a Brahman 
(ii) Tlmt Vosi'aha the most famous of nihts was a 
mere family pnest without anv temporal power and that 
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his attempt to usurp it from a Kshatriya king caused 
resentment 

(ill) That outcasting in earl}’^ da}s was not, as at pre- 
sent, a mere ‘ casting out ’, but involved consorting with 
a caste of lower deo'ree 

(iv) Tliat lov» castes, then as now, were segregated 
from other castes and lived in hamlets of their own 

(v) AVe learn, incidentally, that Visvaratha was grand- 
son of Kusika, brother-in-law of Bhargava, and uncle of 
Jamadagm All were Kshatriyas and yet they are best 
known as Brahman rislns, andf founders of Brahmanical 
gotras Brahmanical writers allege that ten of their 
gotras were actually founded by Kshatrnms who ‘ be- 
came*’ Brahmans That theor}^ would fit the facts so far 
as A^isvaratha himself is concerned he would be the 
founder of the Vis\amitra goira But there is nothing to 
show that Kusika, Bhargava and Jamadagm also ‘ be- 
came ’ Brahmans and the fact that these Kshatriya 
princes have*g4\en their names to Brahman gotras sup- 
ports another theor)' — that the Brahmans occasionally 
named their gotras after their royal Kshatriya masters 

(vi) Lastly, the whole tradition confirms the conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from the Buddhist records — ^that 
in early times the Kshatriya was at the head of society, 
and that the Brahman was simply his priest 
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CASTE SUBCASTE, AUD MARRIAGE 

Of Hindu males over 15 years, some 85 pei' cent are 
roamed of females of the same age no 
X 7h ]cs 3 than g^per coot Many arc >i^ded 

uhtj I (hyalifl) long before that age, but such 

mamage is only irrevocable betrothal 
and the gauna ceremony when the wife first goes to her 
husband does not take place till later « 01 d bachelors and 
old mavds are rare m Hindu society — so rare that in some 
parts the same word (randBc) 13 made to serve both for 
old bachelor and widower 

Marriage to a Hindn 13 essentially a relf^ous nte It 
IS a duty which he owes to bunself and his 
f n* e/ ancestors By begetting a virtuous son 
furrvif* says Baudhayana *a man saves himself as 
well as the seven preceding and seven fol 
lowing generations Saves himself — from hell mamage 
to a Hindu is the one way of salvation for by it alone 
can he have legitimate sons who will perform the funeral 
ceremonies and preserve him from Vama King of the 
Dead If a Hindu maiden is mamageable but unmamed 
she brings social disgrace on her family in this world and 
damnation on her parents in the next 

\et although mamage is an impera- 
j Rtrtrku^nt rative duty for a Hindu there are various 
customarv restrictions which make^t diffi 
cult for him to choose a mate These are 

(а) TTie custom of endogamy which compels him to 
marry within a certain group This group may be either 
the caste or subcaste 

(б) The custom of exogamy which forbids h^m to 

many within a certain group Tills exogomous group 
Is a subdivision of the endogomous group ' 
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(c) The Hindu ‘table’ of prohibited kin Various 
castes have \arious such tables, in some it replaces the 
restrictions of exogamy, in some it reinforces them The 
elfect IS generally to forbid marriage with certain kinds 
of relative w'ho are not included in the exogamous group 

(d) The custom of h}pergam}, by which a bride may 
not marr} a man of lower social rank than herself 

(c) The custom of \irgin marriage, w'hich forbids a 
man to marry a wudow 

Sa\e for certain quite exceptional castes, the first of 
these restrictions is universal* Either the second or the 
third operates in e\ery caste, generally both operate to- 
gether. The fourth is common The fifth applies to 
perhaps one-third of the population, i e to most higher 
castes Endogamy and exogamy both invohe segmen- 
tation of the caste the other three restrictions do not 
It wall be con\enient, therefore, to examine, on broad 
lines, the g^cneral nature of caste segmentation before 
considering Ahe \arious restrictions on marriage For 
xarious reasons, it is convenient to deal wath these in 
the followang order 
. Exogamy, 

Hypergamy, 

Endogamy , 

Prohibited kin , 

Virgin marriage , 

Other marriage customs and restrictions * 

A GENEICtL NATURE OF THE SEGJIENTATION OF CASTE 

•> 

At the census of iSgi the subdivisions of caste w^ere 
, recorded in detail, and the resultant lists, 

4 ThP iubJitit- published with the report, contain thous- 
jioMj of caste ands of names of every kind The Jat 
and Ahir, for instance, w'ere each respon- 
sible for over 1,700 entries, the Kurmi for nearly 1,500 

1 The last three are dealt w ith in Chapter IV The actual rites and 
ceremonies earned out at marriage are not considered, being outside 
thi scope of this book They are fully desenbed in Crooke’s Tubes 
aud Castes of the P and Oudh 
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Judiaous pruning would matcnolly reduce these lists 
■which are swollen b> such causes as the repetition of the 
same name in different spellings nevertheless they form 
a unique document, and afford striking proof of the 
fertility of the caste system in the development of sub- 
divisions f 

Nobody has ever attempted a detailed analysis of caste 
nomenclature nor would such an analysis 
TTm results commensurate to toe lotwur 

■^1 •/ rtWfrt- involved But it is necessatv to examine 

its pnnapa> features, since the name of a 
sut^VTSion Is generally the onij clue that 
we possess to its origin There are firstly, local * 
eponymous and occupational names Such names are 
common in most races and point ttspcctively to the 
original home, the mythical or histoncai founder or pro- 
tector and the traditional pursuit of the section concern 
ed Eponymous names are comparatively uncommon 
apart from the Brahmanical golras ^hicb MU be sepa 
rately considered 

^wodl) there is a caterory of sectional names which 
are derived from castes Thev ore extre 
6. CMJt tmu mely common they are usually explained 
as pointing cither to the ongin of the 
section or to some speaal connexion between it and 
the caste from which it is named Only the highest 
and lowest castes ore without sections bearing such 
names the highest because they are either too pure bred 
to be composed of elements derived from other castes or 
too proud to admit the possession of such elements the 
lon-est because they arc even still comparatively free from 
Hmduizing Influences 


( ) Pd u of tb« coapan — PormW, PadiluAi 

(k) G«cr«pWc«l ren or iW»— VUrfhniy., Aiiljrvt,B GrnfiipcHi 
lc> Tomer*, MclCTt or {no«lom~Srfrm*UT«, Jranpurir* IrlriSi 
(W) llolj dte* — IVaJbrcl, AjQdbTrbraL 


Sbe^ StiaH, 


.‘“'S'. (<tT<il»u), KlarKU (1 nm.) 
Cf_Croolte, Tn6 * uW C*tt t / llw N W,«P 


OWA iBtrwbctk*, Cbrptn- I\ 
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There are Aery few sectional names derned from the 
Braiiman caste The Barhai, Bhat, and 
r nrahwmiicai Lohar ha\c subcastes Avhich claim Brah- 
mamcal descent, and if we remember that 
there liaAc been many cases of Brahmans 
faking to trade^ A\e shall be disposed to regard such 
claims as credible CAen if unconAincing Other castes 
AA’ith sections A\hich boast a Brahmanical name are Aery 
loAv the’ Balahar and Basor, for instance, each of Avhich 
have a subcaste called Bahmangot , the Chamar, Darzi, 
and Gadar.ja, each A\ilh a »scclion called Bahmaniya 
It is just possible that Brahmans in the past may have 
taken to the trades of the Darzi or Gadariya and founded 
sections in those castes but a more probable explanation 
of the occurrence /af such names in Ioav castes is that the 
sections concerned took the name in compliment to their 
teachers during the process of tJinduization 

On the other hand, a large number of castes have 
* sections called b}^ the name of A'arious 
s Rajput uavtes Raiput clans Some of these, such as the 
Gujar and Jat, are probably connected by 
blood AAith certain branches of the Rajput caste others, 

’ such Aas the Bhoksa, Gara, and Kirar, themselves claim 
to be of Rajput descent But most of them are functional 
castes, such as the Barhai, Bhat, Chamar, Darzi, Gada- 
riya, and Kahar, or menial castes, such as the Arakh, 
Baheliya, Bind, Dhanuk, and Dusadh , in these cases the 
explanation is, probably, that these sections bear the 
name of the Rajput septs to Avhich their ancestors Avere 
^attached as artizans, sen^ants, or helots Only primitive 
tribes, Avhich ncA^er came into contact Avith Hinduism, or 
AA'ere traditionally antagonistic to the Rajput poAi^er, 
possess no such sections for instance, the Aganya, Bhar, 
Bhuiya, Dharkar, Kharwar, and Majlnvar 

There are also ‘ many sections Avhich 
9 Other 'caste’ ^j^g names of Other loAver castes 

names 

Barat Gaunya, Bamj^a, Gadanya, Ahir, 

Tamboli , 
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Beldar Bahch>a, Bind GhosI Kurrai Luni- 

ya, Orh 

Bhangx Chamar Banvar Chhipi, Kajasth 

bans 

Bharbhunja Kanjor, Kayastiia KJiattri Lodlia 

Kjindu Ivahar Teliyabans 
Chamar Domar Kahar Ahir Dusadh 

Chhtpi Agarwol, Agrahn Chamar Chunhar 

Dam Kon 

Darui Aganya, Apirwal Bhat Chamar 

Dhanuk Gujar Kayastho, Kol 
The word bans which occurs m some of these names 
probably explains all of them The sections are of the 
banx or sto^ of the castes after which they are nqmed 
In other words these castes were buijt up by accretion 
from other castes and as most of them are occupational 
no doubt the accretion was due to the adoption of their 
occupation by outsiders 

There are sereral pairs of castes each of which possess 
a section called by the naine of the other Such pairs 
are the Ablr Gojar Baroi Tamboh Arakh-Khangor 
Dhar Dusadh Bhar Past and Bind Ivewat Cases such 
as the Barai Tamboli are intelligible enough^ both 
castes are conneaed with the trade in betel and doubtless 
were once a sm^e caste In some places such as Gorakh- 
pur Barai and Tamboh are practically used as synonyms 
even at the present dar ^mc sort of diHcrentiation 
possibly of function possibly of locality no doubt caused 
the separation of the two branches according to tradi- 
tion the Barni is supposed to grow the betel and the Tnm- 
boH to sell It whilst the Barai is found chiefly in the 
Benares Gorakhpur ond Tyrabad divisions and the 
Tomboll elsewhere In other coses the correlaticvi prd- 
babl) points to maal kinship which has been definitely 
asserted in some cases, such ns the Ahir Gujar and Bhar 
Post and suspected in oUiers In the case of the Arakh 
Khangar there seems to be real confusion In Cawn- 
pore each caste has a section called Bal the Kbangars 
naNt a legend that the Arokhs are n Khangar offshoot 
the Arakhs hQ\e a section called Khagar or Khangar 
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I uuillv C.iv njHire Kliangarh llint across the Jumna 
\r.ikh^ and Kluim^^ats .lu ‘iwt) ‘'Op ir.ite equal tastes 
formtnij one hroiherhuod with one panchayat, and marry- 
ing, eating, and drinking togeiher’ — wliuh, if true, can 
onh mtsm that the\ are two oxogamous brandies of a 
I’lnglc ca^'tt 1 lie Ivliaiigar is a taste that has risen in 
the social ''t.de and betome Ilmdui/cd, \cr} probably 
It has left the Arakh, .i much lower taste, behind in the 


jirocess ' 

1 hero nic siir\i\als of totemisin amongst some abori- 
ginal tribes, such as the Agau)a, Bais- 
ic Tovii luimrj war, Bluiitn, Bhuuar, and Dhangar. 

All these ha\c sections with names deriv- 


id from plant*', animals, tt< whuh numbers of the sec- 
tion are foihidden.lo oat 'riiesc totem groups arc c\o- 
gamous, as totem groujis iisualh aie Mr Crooke has 
disco\ered sections with jilant and animal names in some 
24 castes but it is onh in a few priiniii\e tastes that the 
totem-name, totem-taboo, and evogani} co-e\ist 
ji o.iirr /ni(?i 0/ 'J here arc •-ectionnl n.nnes of other 
'riiiitimi iKitiici kinds whuh may be briefly mentioned 

(I) The nickname — Kamchor (loafer), Kabulari 
('pigconlikc’ — a flirter) 

(II) Names connected with a social custom — Byahut 
(marr)ing only in the byah form, ic marrying only 
A irgins) 

(ill) Names referring to origin — Chauhaniya-Misr 
(Kumhar), Swang and Ghulam (Barw'ar) 

(i\) Names rcicrring to religious belief — Pachpinya, 
Mahabiri3'a 

(v) Names recalling castes of the Puranas — Amisht 
(Amabaslitha), Gaharw'ar (Galnara), Kewat (Kaivarta), 
Khasnvi (Kliasa), NiUhad (Nishada), Tank (Takka) 
Such sunnvals, however, arc not numerous 

As will be seen later, the constitution of a caste is 


11 Nomcticlalurc 
of cxc^amous and 
e n d o g a m o us 
groups 

> 


very liable to alteration, groups originally 
exogamous for this reason or that become 
endogamous, whilst the rev^erse process, 
though less common, also takes place 
At the present time, therefore, it is impos- 
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sible to assert that any particular class of name is peculiar 
to either Lind of subdivision but the following general 
Statements can be made 

(a) I^cal names — The ongioal Dravidian exognmous 
group was the village Names of villages small towns, 
etc in low castes ore probablj thereforp those of on^ 
nal exogamous groups On the other hand names refw 
nng; to large areas would presuppose a migration in 
whidi case distance would quickly make the grtiup endo- 
gamous 

(b) Eponymous names *-If the name is that of a real 
or reputed ancestor the group would originally be exo- 
gamous since such groups are or are supposed to be, 

? roups of relatives descended from a common ani^sstor 
f, on the other hand it refers to a rval or reputed pro- 
tector the group might be either endogamous or exoga 
mous Qccorting to arcumstances most often, perhaps, 
the former since it would imply some sort of separation 
from the ongmal group • 

(c) Oeatpational names — These must always connote 
a separation from the ongioa! group as a result of the 
change of occupaiion since otherwise there would be 
no need to take a new nonie at all and the groups with* 
such names would generally be endogamous from the 
first 

(d) Casle names — Where the name connotes a parti 
cular descent the groups must hove been endogamous 
from the first since in respect of the group to which it 
nlEhoted itself it was so olrcady Where the name 
merely connotes the existence of n fwirticular relation to 
the caste in question the group would not necessarily be 
endogamous and most probably would be exogamous in 
ongin , 

(c) Totem names —These would originally be names 
of exogamous groups 



CAbir, SUHCAsIL, Asn MAUlvlAr.C 
15 r\(T.AM\ AM) ll\l‘rU(.AM\ 

’ The cNoganious i;;roup ina} bp clcfinocl as a group of 
jursons rclaVeil, or who hcliCNC themselves 
ff I U) be lolatetl, b\ blood, hclwceii whom 

» nueru\arriage is loi bidden I he relatives 

to mIioiu siicii a prohibition applies will lar}' according 
as descent is traud thtough the hither and the mother 
in Noriiv.Tii India we ha\e oni} the former case to 
consnier 

1 he Buddhist records shoiy that the evogamous group 
amongst the Ar\ans was the gotra, or 

7 /.^ t^roup of agnates amongst the Draii- 

fi( rnrtv diaus, the totem-group or the Milage 
/lutiifii s«iiri\ 'j 1 ^^, esaggerated famih, ^ 

gri’up of ri Kit lies tracing descent from the 
same ancestor. \\'hale\er be the true origin of lotcm- 
isni, members of totem groups would regard ihemsehcs 
.IS rel.ntncs j W'c Know little of the nature of a primitive 
Dra\idian Milage, but we ina\ perhaps surmise that the 
idea of the Mll.igc as .in oxog.imoiis group dates back 
to the time when .i Milage was .i collection of a few’ huts 
.in a ijunglc clearing, built and inhabited by a group of 
relatiAcs 

It IS usual to w'nlc of the golra as peculiar to the 
Braliman caste, but the Buddhist literature 
J5 The /Jro/itnaii that It was an Aryan and not a 
Aooo = purely Brahmnnical institution The 

Brahmamcal legend names eight original 
^olra\ descended from the eight sons of Brahma, who are 
Known .is golrahara rislns, they occup) , as Mr Crooke 
sa}b, much the same position as the sons of Jacob did 
a»nong^t the Jew'S Only one indubitably descended 
from such a rishj, could found a golra To these eight, 
were added ten Tvshaln)a’ golras, founded by Kshatn- 
yas who became 13rahmans, as well as several thousand 
other golras founded by descendants of the eight goira- 
0 

' Tor tliconos of the origin of e\ogamy see Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
Introduction, CInpt< r I\ , ind niori inodurn books sucli as, I'raztr's 
Tt^enusvt and Eroganiy nnd Hartland's Pnnultvc Paternity 

-a J A S n Vol 111 (1903) 
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kora nshis These ttc may distinguish as subsidi^ 
gotras The rule of gotra exogamy can now be stat^ 
thus There are eighteen groups of which eight consul 
of a gotra plus its subsidiary gotras and no man belon^*- 
jng to any one these groups may marry a woman aL 
belonging to It Every law^ver insif^ on this ru!‘‘ 
which Brahmans universally observe save the bill BntP 
man who neglects his gotra for hia that a Ipcal suk' 
division ih 

As has been stated already the gotra was on Arya 1 
institution and this fact explains tt 
16 . TU toif *«BrahmanicaJ story of the foundation a I 
otker Kshatriya gotras A Kshatnya who b< ' 

came a Brahman as V isvamitra did woul^^ 
alread) belong to a Kshatnya gotra and on founding a 
Brabmanical tamily would nalurally give to it hU old 
Kshatriya gotra name None the Jess the gotras to be 
found iQ non BrahmanicaJ castes at the present day can 
not be explained in this way There axe v4ry few castes 
that date back to Aryan times possibly the gotras of a 
few castes good position such as the Agarwal and 
other respectiible Vaisya groups, the Bhuinhar, 'Dhusar 
Bhargavo, and Khattn arc as old as this Ihil thd 
gotras of most groups most certainly are not The usual 
explanation of their existence is that put forward by Mr 
Crooke os a caste rises In the soaal scale, a compliant 
priest is always ready to discover an appropriate gotra 
for th? aspirant No doubt a certain number of gotras 
especially those gotras with correct Brahmanicol names 
whidi arc occasionally found in low castes, are new 
crcalioiu of this kind for instance those of the 0)ha 
Lohar or the Kalwar who possess but one gotra eafh 
and that a Drahmonical gotra — the Kasyapa. ^ut in 
a great majonly o! cases, the explanation must be diflcr 
ent Practically all castes hai'C exogamous groups of 
\-ariou3 kinds and the commonest vernacular term for 
these groups is as a matter of fact got or golra In other 
words, the true meaning of tlie word golra has been ex 
tended to coi-cr llie csogoraous groups of such castes 
One or two panicubrl> striking instances of this extended 
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use of the word to connote ‘e\ogamous group’ may be 
mentioned 

(a) Turkiya Banjaras nre Muhammadans, but possess 
golras , three of them actually have Muhammadan names 
(Shaikh, Bahlim, and Khilji) 

(k) One of the Gujar golras is Hun Nothing less 
Aryan could be imagined. 

(c) Tl^e Gond and Khangar have each a set of totem- 
istic gotras 

(d) The Golapurab’s gotras are named after villages 

Where non-Brahmanical ca*stes possess both a set of 

exogamous groups and a set of Brahmanical gotras, it is 
the latter which are neglected Rajput clans, for m- 
stanco, which are themsehes exogamous groups, possess 
gotras but ignore them for marrrage purposes No clan 
seems to have more than one,^ a fact which proves their 
uselessness, whilst it also calls to mind the theory that 
modern Rajputs are of non-Aryan descent, and suggests 
the probability that the gotras are due to the inter\ention 
of Mr. Crooke’s 'compliant priest’ " The Bhuinhar has 
a set of inuls (local divisions), as well as a set of 84 gotras 
the mul is alone considered for the purposes of the exoga- 
mous )aw The Dhusar-Bhargava occasionally neglects 
his gotra, but never neglects his kul, a subdivision of the 
gotra. The Bhatiyas assert that they are of Kshatriya 
origin, but because they were connected with trade, no 
other Kshatriya would form alliances with them They 
accordingly divided their gotras into mikhs, or families, 
each of which was separated by at least 49 degrees from 
£dl other mikhs But for purposes of marriage the gotras 
are neglected, the mikhs are strictly exogamous 

, Most of these changes were doubtless made, as the 
Bhatiya»made them, to modify the severity of the restric- 
tions involved in the gotra system The gotra would be- 
come in time a very large group, and every subdivision 

^ e K Blnradwaja (Bais), Kasyapa (Rathor, Kachhwaha), Jamadagni 
(ClnuliDfi), Vatsa (Bachgoti) 

* Four septs are themsehes called by gotra names, Gautam, Bharad- 
waja, Agastwar (Agastya) and Kausik This would suggest that in 
sorrp c ises the modern sept was also the ancient gotra All Rajputs 
call their clans or septs 'got' 
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of It would lessen the number of women that a man was 
forbidden to marry 

In view of the fact that the eiogamous unit of the 
pruniU\*e Dravidian was the villa^ it is 
17 E «jucunous to find that the Alllager still looks 

lA on a fellow castcroan residing in the same 

village, as in some sense his relative — a 
ganto ta bhnt (village brother) as he calls him — 'Hid also 
that in many castes a villager usually goes outside his 
village for his wife In most cases, all the members of 
a caste living m the same village probably ore, os a matter 
of fact, members of the same crwamous group which 
would compel them to go outside It lor their bndes and in 
all cases there is that vague relationship of the village to 
make it desirable 

Villagers themselves CT\e another reason for the exo- 
gamy ot the \nllage They hold it a good thing that a 
Roman once mamed should not live too near her own 
relatives If a husband and wife are members of the same 
tnllage and quarrel then It involves a quarrel between 
their two families also and sometimes the woman takes 
the extreme step of abandoning her husband and return 
ing to her old home The avoidance of connubial qbanrels 
IS doubtless desirable but It is scarcely sufiiaent to ac 
count for a custom of this kind 

The custom of hypcrgamy introduces an important 
modification into the raamage laws of 
tS nj^cvmy many castes Where it prevafls the exo 
gamous groups are classified according to 
their sodal position and wliilst n group of higher rank 
will take bndes from it wiU not give bndes to a group 
of lower rank The law is found most highly dev^opfd 
amongst Rajputs but it is observed bj manj othef*cnsles, 
such os the Uhnt Dyar Dharkar Gujar Jot, Ivanaujiya 
and JhiJhotna Brahmans Kharwar Khattri and Patwa 
Indew amongst all Hindus there is probably a tendency 
towards bypergam) A curious proof of this fact is pro- 
vided by the statistics of birthplace in the United Pro- 
vinces In two successive census reports (1901 nnd 1911) 
it IS slioan clearly firstl\ that the bulk of persons living 
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m districts other than tliat in which the} were born are 
women , secondly, that the migration of these w'omen is 
due to their marriage and thirdly, that the general trend 
of this migration is from east to west. As the lower 
branches ot a widespread caste, generally speaking, live 
in the east of the, ProMnces, and the iiigher in the w’est, 
the conclusion that h}pcrgamy has something to do with 
the natucq^ of this ‘marriage* migration appears sound 

Tlie law of h}pergamv greatly complicates the mar- 
riage system of the castes w'ho obser\e it For instance, 
the Khattns are dnided into l^haighar, Charghar, Bara- 
gliar, and Bawanjati A Dhaighar man can take a wife 
only from the Dhaigliar or Charghar groups, w'hilst a 
Dhaighar w'oman can marry only a Dhaighar man The 
Dhaighars, therefore, are exogamous as regards men and 
endogamous as regards w'omen Amongst Rajputs, the 
relative rank of the various clans is carefully determined , 
every Rajput know'S into w'liat clans he may marry a son 
or daughter * If the practice were uniform everyw'here, 
it would be possible to lay dowm an exact warrant of 
marriage precedence but a clan ranked high in one dis- 
trict IS often ranked low in another, and in the second 
gives brides to clans from which in the first it accepts 
them 

Hypergamy, amongst groups w'hich are of a rank so 
low that they find it difficult to obtain wives, produces a 
shortage of marriageable women, and, consequently, a 
tendency to neglect the law of endogamy It also pro- 
duces a deplorable effect on the age when marriage takes 
place, and on the esteem in which women are held 

> C. endogamy 

The endogamous group, whether it be caste or sub- 
caste, IS a factor of the greatest importance 
ig The importance the caste System Generally speaking, 
marriage restrictions govern all other 
restrictions If a man can marry another 
man’s daughter, he can eat, drink, and smoke with him 
and he can also meet him in panchayat (caste council). 
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It IS necessary therefore to deal with the charactenstlcs 
of the endogamous subcaste in detail 

Caste endogamy la absolutely rigid end immutable 
permitting no open evasion Sometimes 
to. Tkt iifftmtt e%'en high castes are compelled by a lack 
k twrto cotu MMd ^oraen to moke a practice ot takint 
^ low caste women as wives but in such 

cases both the husband and his caste con 
nive at their own deception and if they are willing to 
Ignore custom are very unwilling that the fact should 
generally knov.o GijAy tribes used to recruit from 
other castes but even they observed the letter of the 
endogamous law whilst they neglected its spint For 
before a recruit could marry man or woman of the ‘tnbe 
he or she was adopted or initiated into it thus becoming 
a member with full nghts Subcaste endogamy in most 
cases IS os ngid as caste endogamy Occasionally a 
breach of the endogatnic law of a subcaste can be con- 
doned by a punhcatoiy sacrifice as amongst the Kum 
bars and Ahirs of Ghazlpur or by a fine as amongst the 
Telis and Lodlias of Cawnpore but os a rule permanent 
excommunication is the penalty imposed In 1911 in 

3 uines were mode into the endogamous regulations of 
le subcastes of twenty-one castes ‘ and all of them in 
almost all parts of the ProMnee punish offences against 
these regulations by permanent excommunication 

But though subcaste endogamy is os rigid as caste 
endogamy it Is not so Immutable It can m set aside 
altogether e^•en by Bmlimons Saraswats have taken 
bndes from Gaurs Gaurs and Kanainijas from Sanadhs 
Kanaujijas also from Jhijhotiyas TTie Ahar and Ahlr 
are two castes closely akin ^ing separated by a lopg 
standing feud they do not intermarr) but attempts 
have lately been made to compose the quarrel and resume 
intermamage Tlie Jaduban^ and the Nandbansi sub- 
castes of Ahir formerly endogamous, are said to be on 
the way to amalgamation and intermamage Further 

Ahlr BabrflTa nhartihunja, Bhat, TOrul har Cti»iitar Dhaonk. Dom, 
C kahj K jaaUu, Khaltk, Koerl KoH Kumhi Kumil 

HaH, N I, Pad Sotur artii TfD. 
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the niarn.igc regulations of subcastes \ary from place to 
place In South C.iwnporc, the Laungbarsa subcaste of 
Dhanuks finds its A\nes in its own ranks, but also gives 
girls to the Badhiks In East Ca^\npore, it is endoga- 
mous In North-East Cawnpore, it takes girls from three 
subcastes and exchanges them with a fourth. In North- 
West Ca\\ nporc, *it marries in its own ranks, exchanges 
girls •with one subcaste and lakes them from another 
and all tn^se Nariations lake place within the boundaries 
of a single district of ordinary si/e 

The S}stem of marriage sections in most castes is 
perfectl} simple The caste is divided into 
endogamous groups these are occasional- 
Uons . ly rurtlier subdi\ided into smaller groups 

of the same nature finally the endoga- 
mous subcaste or sub-subcaste is broken up into exoga- 
mous sections But some castes have systems that are much 
more complex The endogamous and exogamous sec- 
tions are oflbn cross-divisions. The Agarwal, for in- 
stance, IS divided up into eighteen exogamous goiras, 
and also into tw'o endogamous sections known as Dasa 
(tens) and Bisa (twenties) Representatives of both 
the ‘tens’ and ‘tw^enties’ are found in each goim, and the 
rule of marriage is that the Dasa of one goira may only 
marry a Dasa of another gotta The Kanaujiya Brah- 
man’s marriage system is of the same nature, but even 
more complicated. The subcaste consists of a number of 
exogamous gotras These golras are divided into kuh or 
families, also exogamous These kals are grouped to- 
gether in three classes knowm as Khatkul, Panchadari, 
and Dhakra which classes are endogamous in precisely 
the same way as the Dasa and Bisa sections of the Agar- 
wal But that is not all , for though a Khatkul may only 
marry a Khatkul as his first wife, he must marry a Pan- 
chadari as his second wife, a curious restricted rule of 
hypergamy. Should he defy convention and marry a 
Panchadari as his first wife, then he sinks to the rank of 
a Panchadari Strangest of ail, the Bhar in Azamgarh 
is divided into two exogamous sections, the Patait and 
Klfuntait . but families who do not keep pigs will not 
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matT} With families who do so that there are two cndoga 
mous sections v^hlch do not even possess a name 

Endogamous groups, whether castes or subcastes, are 
the result of one of two processes — accre 
u Tfu fcTwtmUoft hon or fission In earlier days accretion 
cf t3td£>fonw*s was probably the usual, process most of 
the old guilds must have been formed in 
this way A goldsmith guild .would be 
formed let us suppose amongst Viusyas to which Ksha- 
tnya goldsmiths Brahman goldsmiths Sudm goldsmiths 
woula affiliate themselvei The process by which the 
goldsmiths of one locality united themselves to the gold 
smiths of another locality until there was one widespread 
caste of Sonars was also a process of accretion At the 
present day accretion only occurs as «the result of a pre 
\ious fission since the whole population is already divid- 
ed up into castes, clearly no new caste or subcastc can be 
formed save by means of n split in an already existing 
caste Coses of such accretion do occur d group breaks 
oil from its parent caste and ottaches itseU to another 
caste, but the transfer is so slow as to be usually 
ceptib/e Only one such case was reported in tgrr: 
some Guol Nats took to trade and adopted the des^na 
tion of Badi Banjara There can be no doubt of the 
transfer for the Badi Baojora s women still occasionally 
dance in public, a habit preserved from the time when 
they were Guol Nats and his golra (Dhannsoti) is that 
of the Guol Nats 

The formation of new subcastes by fission is now, as 
olwaj’s, going on every day It is a popu- 
jj n* iqj. caste is immutable yet a 

comparison of the post with the present 
or of two penods in the past mote it 
abundant^ clear that caste is, on the contrary, ranum 
ei mutabife semper And caste has become no more Im- 
mutable with time changes are olvkays in progress, new 
endogamous groups ore constantly being crcalejl the 
process of fission is ever in operation CXcasionally, as 
we ha\*e just seen the group having left Its parent caste, 
transfers itself ns a new siitlon to some other caste* at 
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Other times, it merely forms one more subdivision within 
its own caste , most frequently perhaps, it severs itself 
altogether, becoming an independent caste Tlie causes 
Avhich produce the change ma)’’ ^ary, but the process is 
always the same, and in the followung paragraphs ex- 
amples of all those kinds of change are stated indifferent- 
1}" A \ery trivial cause suffices to produce fission wuthin 
a caste N,In the past, perhaps the most fruitful of all 
causes was a change of locality Now'adays, w'hen the 
effect of distance is diminishei^ by better communications, 
such a change matters little But a change of occupa- 
tion, a change of social or religious customs, a change 
ln^olvlng pollution, increased prosperity, a caste quarrel 
about the most triMal matter — all these have led in the 


past, and most of them still lead from time to time, to 
the formation of new endogamous groups 

Many local subcastes are indigenous to the locality 


S4 Local sub-'* 
castes 


w'hose name they bear The}' grew up in- 
dependently of each other, and with the 
improvement of communications combin- 


ed to form a caste w'hilst still presenung their endogamy 


,From this it follows that local subcastes may preser%fe 
racial ‘’differences ^ Other subcastes were the result of 


migration to a new settlement, where, by reason of dis- 
tance from their home, the settlers were compelled to 
become endogamous Many castes and subcastes possess 
traditions of an original home, which sen'-es to show that 
the foundation of distant settlements w’as a common 


occurrence A few actually connect their endogamous 
^ules wuth their migration , the Sarwanya Brahmans 
ascribe their origin to the fact that when their ancestors 
were sent to perform the -jagiya (purificatory ceremony) 
for Raffia after he had killed Rawan, they accepted ^dan\ 
or part of the sacrificial offering," and, on their return, 
the Kanaujiyas, to whom they belonged, refused to 


' Cf Census Report, UP, 1891, p 269, and ditto, 1901, p 241, for 
the coifnexion of Brahman subcastes with dialect 

* Any Brahman may accept dakshina, which is simply a fee for 
services rendered , no Brahman of good status will accept dan, whidi 
IS anything definitely forming part of the sacrificial or ceremonial offer- 
ing 
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recede them and compelled them to settle across the 
Sar]u nver whence the name Sarwariya (—Sarjupanya) 
Cases of fission due to change of oc 
cupatlon have always been common The 
following are instances 

(i) Belwars claim to be Sanadh Brahmans, and the 
e%ndence to support their claim seems satisfactory They 
took to dealing in cattle, and cattle earned coipmodities, 
which caused their separation Some Hardoi Belwars 
have given up these pursuits and are again intermarrying 
with Sonadhs 

(li) In Mainpun Ahirs are divided into Dwijat 
(twice bom) and Sudras, which latter subcaste is sub- 
divided into Uttam and Adham The Sudras have •taken 
to menial servnee 

(lii) Kuta Banjaras are an occupational offshoot that 
have taken to the occupaUon of hoskir^ nee 

(i>) Kayastha &[odus, Kayostha Darri^ Kayastha 
Bharbhunjas and Kayastha-Sendun)’as, claim to be 
Ivayosthos who ha\'e taken to hameas-roaking tall6nng 
gpain-parchiDg and the trade in red lead respectively 
(>) In T.Ioradabad Chamar Julahas also called 
Bhui>ars are an occupational offshoot of the Jatijm 
Chomors, who ha%‘e become weavers 

(nt) Phansiyas are Momdnbod Pasis who now sell 
fruit 

(vii) Singhanyas ore an occupational offshoot of un 
certain ongin which grows groundnuts They are pro- 
bably ex iSnhors or Kachhls 

(\iii) Gidhiyos ore an occupational group of huntenf 
broken off from the Bawariyns 

(be) In Moradobad there are Chaudhri Kabutap 
and Kaloboz Nats, nil akin The Chaudhns are Ivflbu 
tans uho gaxT up dnnang and took to agnculture the 
Kalatmi are Kabutans who took to tumbling 

(x) Tlie Khatiks have three occupational subcastes 
m Cawnpore the Roj^r (masons) Sombatta (rope 
makers) and Mewoforo^ (fniit-scUers) A fourth sub- 
caste dra^n from all three is now in the making which 
sells pork and is known as Bekanwala (bacon) 
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All these are relatnel)’’ new instances of fission, having 
been reported for the first time at the census of 1911, 
there are many older cases to be found in Mr Crooke’s 
pages, such as the Balahar, Bansphor, Baghban, Gharuk, 
and Mochi 

A Byahut sujDcaste is found in se\eral castes, such as 
■ the Kahvar, Lohar, Nai, and Teh • its 

26 Changes vi origin IS the result of the abandonment of 

frachces the practice of widow marriage The Ba- 

ser, Bansphor, Domar, and Dharkar, are 

all branches of the Dom trib<! which seceded from it on 
abandoning nomadic habits for a settled mode of life 
The Purbi and Pachhimi Sonars of Benares are divided 
on the subject of widoAV marriage , the Baiswar and Jais- 
war Kurmis of Sitapur are despised by other sections 
because they follow that custom In Jhansi, the Sadh 
Kon IS superior to other Kons because he does not eat 
flesh The Kayastha-Darzis and Kayastha-Sendunyas 
tr}^ to account for their separation by asserting that they 
ha\e become total abstainers But nowadays, instances 
of fission due to a change in social practices are uncom- 
mon, a subcaste as it rises in the social scale, will sepa- 
’rale itself from its humble relatives, and give up certain 
customs which are not consonant with its newly acquired 
dignity but the change of custom is the result of the 
fission and not its cause 

Subcastes formed in consequence of 

27 Changes due changes due to pollution and low origin 
low origin are naturally more common 1 he tollow- 

' ing are instances . 

(1) In Sitapur, the Dhuniyas^ have three subcastes, 
^j^ehtariya, Khwaja-Mansuri and Qassaiya The last has 
taken to butcher’s work , the other two consequently refuse 
to associate with it Both of these two claim the higher 
status the Mansuri say that the Mebtanya are descended 
from a Mansuri by a female sweeper (mehtaram), the 
Mehtariya say the Mansuri are lower than themselves be- 
cause they keep pigs 

A Muhammadan caste 
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(ii) The Kurmi'ra Ahirs of Hardoi the JaUya Cha 
mars and Nikhar Gndanyas hare nil lost rank because 
lhe\ ore the offspnng of a union between two persons of 
different castes, 

(ill) The Gola Aganyn is a Lunlya subcaste which 
claims Rnipirt origin it is clearly the same as Mr 
Crooke s A^ns, ^*ho are also known as Gola Thnkur 
(i,e bastard Rajput) 

(i\) In Cawnpore were found some Thakui'^rakhs, 
also ob\ioualy the offspring of a mixed union It may 
be added that such persons if not admitted (as thej some- 
times ore) into full caste rights intermarry amongst them 
sehes 

(v) The Gual Ahir in Bijnor ranks low bctpuse 
le^nd traces his descent to the catlleherda of the true 
AnirSr who owned the cattle 

(\*i) The Dhojgar Gadonya is despised because he 
lias adopted some ^luhammodon customs 

(yti) The Gaur Kayasthas in lenice ot the Delhi 
Court under Nasiruddin Mahmud mode great fnends with 
some Bhatnogar Kajosthos, and hnnJIv innted the latter 
to eat r>nth them But most of them refused to accept a 
return m^^tation and excommunicated some of their num- 
ber who proved more complaisant The Bhatnagars 
appealed to the Emperor to compel the Gaurs to eat with 
them The Gaurs fled to Outrun save one pregnant 
woman who took refuge with a Brahman and ultimately 
gave her son in mamage to his doubter Those that 
fled to Budaun M-ere haled back to Delhi and ordered to 
cat with the Bhoinogars Some Budaun Brahmans tried 
to save them by passing them off as their own relatives 
but the Muhammadan officials, who apparently knew 
something about caste custom defeated this mov^ b> Ih- 
slsting that these Brahmans should eat from the same 
cooking place ns their p^ot^gt:s Thereupon to the dis- 
gust ^ the Bhatnagars, the Emperor dismissed their 
complaint and in the end both the Bhatnagar and Gaur 
groups broke up into endogomous sections The Bhat 
nagars were subdivided into the Khas Bhatnagars who 
Ind not and the Gaur Bhatnagars who had, eaten wiJi 
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(he Gaurs The Gaur group was subdivided into (a) the 
true Gaurs, who were not concerned m this embroglio, 
(b) the Gaurs who had eaten with the Bhatnagars, (c) 
those w'ho had eaten wuth the Budaun Brahmans, and 
(d) those wlio re-admitled to caste nglits the woman who 
look refuge with the Brahman.^ 

Changes due to increased prosperity are not very com- 
mon The Sainthw’ar subcaste of Kurmis 
Chanty'S due lately become a separate caste, chiefly 
trospcriiy bccause of the rise of its leading family 

(of Padrauna wi Gorakhpur) it has also 
gi\cn up widow -marriage The prosperous Kahvar of 
the present day insists on calling himself a Mahajan — 
mere!}, it seems, because it sounds better But a pros- 
perous caste usually takes a different line It endeavours 
to push Itself into the ranks of a higher class, such as the 
Kshatnja Kayasthas claim to be ‘Chitraguptabansi’ 
Kshatri}as, Kurmis generally, Mair and Tank Sonars, 
Gadanyas and Karnw'als, all claim the same exalted lin- 
eage. Kalwars, Kandus, and Hahvais strive to affiliate 
themsehes to the Vais)"as, w'hilst Dar^is and Bharbhun- 
jas are beginning to set up a general claim to be Kayas- 
thas •These are all new instances there are many older 
ones 

Naturally quarrels occurred in many of the ‘splits’ 
mentioned above, and it is unnecessary to 
sg Formation of examples One, however, 

subcastes due to wliicli IS of rclatuely recent date, may be 
quarrels g;i\en The facts are instructive m many 

» wa3’’s, and show how trivial the dissensions 

can be which lead to the formation of subcastes 

In Lucknow* there was a subcaste of Khatiks con- 
sfeting^of three ghols, or groups, known as Mamkpur, 
Jaiswala and Dalmau. They intermarried, ate together, 
and met together in panchayat under the presidency of 


^ See appendix to this chapter, where the story is told in full detail 
’ Tfle tacts were reported in a form which left much unexplained 
To avoid obscurity I have stated them as it seems to me they 
probably occurred The original statement and mv reasons for interpret- 
ing it as above will be found in Census Report, U P , 1911, pp 345-6 
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their chaudhrts or headmen Twenty years ago each 
group had one chaudhn but now Jaisuala has three and 
Manikpur two The quarrel or rather the senes of quar- 
tos, was as follows Firstly a woman (her ghol is not 
given) peddled fruit about the streets Two brethren 
ordered her to desist from the practice which is deroga- 
tory to the castes dignity women should only sell in 
shops Her husband and she proved contumadous and 
finally their own ghol acting singly outcasted 'the man 
The Dalmau ghol howe\-er dissenung from this action 
admitted the husband to* communion with themselves 
upon payment of a fine of Rs 8o in lieu of excommuni- 
cation Secondly a man (the ghol is a^n not gitTn) 
was excommunicated by his own ghol acting alone and 
while his case was uncier trial the Jaiswala choudhns in 
Mted him to dinner by mis t ak e Thereupon the three 
gholt acting in concert fined the chaudhns Rs 30 
Lastly fines had accumulated and it was decided to hold 
a kalha (sacred recitation) The Dahnau Aaudhn said 
he preferred to have his share of the money but the 
Manikpuf chaudhru (who seem to have kept the joint 
purse) refused taking up the attitude that there was go> 
ifig to be a kalha to which the Dalmau people could come 
or not as they liked The matter at this stage was brought 
into court meanwhile the three ghols ceased to inter- 
marry so that one endognraous subcaste split into three 
endognmous groups It will be noted that in all these 
quarrels ghol was pitted against ghol 

If in nny caste a group should adopt some new or 
unusual worship of which other memberr 
npprm-e ono would expect that 
cf rrHci»n proup lo break off ond become an endo- 
gamous subcaste That such subcastis 
ore uncommon is due to the tolerance of the Hindu who 
troubles himself little about a man s beliefs and worships 
— much less than he troubles about what and with whom 
he eats and whom he mames We do howei-er find 
tlie Mahabiriya and Pachpinja subcastes amongst Tells 
the latter also amongst Halwals, the Sadh amongst 
Rons, and the Nonolahafai amongst Borhais Bhongis, 
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TTu Goar and Biaina^cr Karastkas 
1200-1260 A. D, 

After the conquest of Bengal by BaUitiyar Khilji 
about 1200 A D the Gaur Kayasthas leamt that some 
persons of the Bhatnagar tubcaste were m the Muham 
TTinrlnn service and the two bodies began to amalgamate 
and some of the Gaur Kayasthas also took service whh 
the foreiCTer Finally they adopted from the Bhotna 
gars the Bara Margi or left-hand worship and the vener 
otion for Bhairava ChaVra and began to eat with them 
So the Bhotnagars invited the Gaurs to eat kaehht with 
them and though there was no intermarriage between 
the two dans, the Bhatnagars came and afe koihht at 
the houses of the Gaurs but when the Bhatnagars invited 
the Gaurs to pay them the same compliment they refused 
At this the Bhatnagars took extreme offence and when 
some of the Gaurs, who were fnendly to them did eat 
kachht with them their more scrupulous brethren excom- 
municated them At that tunc Nasiruddin was Emperor 
of Delhi and he had both Gaur and Bhatnagar Kayas- 
thas in his service When the Delhi branch ert the Bhat 
nagars heard of these events they determined to cxcom 
raumcate their Eastern brethren unless the Gaurs would 
agree to eat kachht with them end pressure was brought* 
to bear by the Muhammadan Emperor to secure this ob- 
ject In the end some Gaurs did eat with the Bhatnagan^ 
and were hence called Gaur Bhatnagnn while other more 
scrupulous Gaurs fled from E>elhi m preference to eating 
with the Bhatnagars One of them was a woman far 
gone in pregnancy She took, refuge in the house of a 
Brahman and when her son was bom and grew up the 
Brahman married his daughter to him The remaining 
Gaurs went to Budaun and settled there Hearing of this, 
the Delhi Bhatnagars again complained to the Empeibr 
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and he sent officers to bring the Budaun Gaurs and force 
them to eat with the Bhatnagars They implored the 
help of their Brahman friends, and, in order to protect 
them, the Brahmans invested them with the Brahmanical 
cord, and when they were asked said that these Kayas- 
thas were their brethren The royal officers were not 
satisfied with this* statement and forced the Brahmans to 
eat with these Gaur Kayasthas on the same cooking-place 
{chauka) * On this, to the great disgust of the Bhatna- 
gars, the Emperor dismissed their complaint, and in their 
anger the Bhatnagars excommuaicated their brethren , and 
thus there came to be two classes of Bhatnagars — the 
Khas or ‘real’ Bhatnagars, who had held no communion 
with tjie Gaurs, and the Gaur Bhatnagars, who had eaten 
with them And for the same reason there came to be 
four sections of the Gaurs — first, the real Gaurs, who held 
offices on the Bengal frontier, such as at Nizamabad, 
Jaunpur, and other places, secondly, those who had eaten 
kachhi with the Bhatnagars, thirdly, those who were 
admitted into communion by the Budaun Brahmans; and 
fourthly, those who had admitted to caste rights the wo- 
man whose son was born in the Brahman’s house ^ 

• • 

^ (Taken — with slight adaptations — from Crooke, Trtbes and Castes 
of the N -IF P and Oudb, Vol III, pp 192-193 ) 
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CHAPTER IV 

CASTE SUBCASTE AND HARM AGE— cr»/rf 

D TOn Hmr Tvn Km 

The law which prevents mamage within the ooga- 
mous group in a patriarchal system does 
I ProWKird not pre\*ent a man from contracting unions 
d/trtft Ycry close relatives through his 

mother sister and daughter He could 
mnrry his mother’s sister his sister s daughter or even 
his thiughter s daughter and any of his cousins save the 
daughter of hiS fauier s brother ilamages of this land 
form the subject of wions special rules which have the 
effect of bnnging certain relatives wiihm the prohibited 
de g re e s Castes which he^•e no exogamous groups rely 
entirelr on such rules 

(fl) The sattnda rule All cnstes which follow 
Hindu Law — 1 e oil castes of gocd post 
r tion — are bound by its saptnda rule 

This prohibits the union of any two per 
sons who have a common ancestor not 
more than six degrees remo\’ed on the male side or fotir 
degrees removed on the female side This rule is said 
to exclude 2 i2i kinds of relative the table of kindred 
of the Anglican Church excludes 30 of which 15 pre 
suppose o former marriage It is unnecessanl} wide 
from a practical point of view many of these relatives 
would not be available for matrimonial purposes, stAco 
the) would be dead It is excess of caution to forbid n 
man to marry his grtat-great-gmndaunt 

(b) The aTBumbr mle Many lower cnstes such ns 
the Daral Bharbhunjo, Bhuivnr Bynr Chero Dangi and 
Dhunlja are bound b) a rule which forbids unlorfs with 
anj person in the line of the paternal and maternal uncle 
and aunt {chachcra mamera ^ha^hera tnaMfra) This 
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bnr*^ ali ta irri.ii;os hctwtan am latul nf mule .mcl niece, 
or .‘Unt imi n* j>ln w h .iKo li.ir^ .ill ni.irrint^cs between 
all ^^r^! (()n''in^ h aKo bar*- a imrri if^e hclwi'en a man 
and am ue^MMui.ini of .im of lii'^ fir*-! loiisins, or between 
a vont.in ind an) d( '-unul uu of .im of her first (oiisins 
Hut i; would not ir in.irriam, lieiwcen loiisins more dis- 
tani lb in tbi'', .is the Ifdlm’.inj^ table shows (It is 
wnrkt'd out o.ih for the pittrn.il .uint, but viutaiis 7}ui^ 
/unJ'c. would ipph to an\ other *a\ uncular’ line ) 

- _ 
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/, a 

(X, X t, \ a, are malcb V, V t, Y a, Z, Z i, Z a 
.•re fcnudc'' ) ' 

Hero X could not ni.irr\ Y i, bime he is her mother’s 
brother but he could .ipp.irenth m.irr\ "S’ a, since there 
is no dirca ‘.uumuiar’ rel.ition between them lie is not 
r a’s i.*iotiier’s broilier or father’s brother, or in either of 
thcMr lines X i could not marr} Y, since she is his 
father’s sifter, or Y i or Y a, since they are in the line 
of his f.ither’s sister He could not marr) Z i, but 
could marr\ Z a, beinj^ in the same relation respeclitely 
to Z 1 and Z a as X is to Y i and Y a rcspecti\ch X a 
could not marry Z, Z i or Z a, for the same reason that 
M I could not marry Y, Y i or Y a But X a could 
apparenth marry Y, Y i or Y a w'ho are not in the line 
of Jus father’s sister, but of his grandfather’s sister In 
theor), '^lierefore, this rule is much less stringent than the 
‘'^apinda’ rule in practice, of course, the only marriage 
of those described that could in normal circumstances 
occur (especially as marriage in India takes place at a 
very early age) is that betw’een X a and Y a — i e. between 
second* cousins It is, therefore, quite stringent enough 
especially when it is remembered that wherever there are 
exd|^amous groups, all relatives on the father’s side and 
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through a male would be excluded If for instance Y 
and Y 1 Yrere males in the above genealogy instead of 
fcmaleSt ^ could not marry Y a 

(c) The rule barring the group or family vnth the line 
of paternal aunt and maternal uncle Some castes bar 
marriage in the line of the paternal aunt and maternal 
uncle and also cither within a man s own family, or within 
his exogamous group This rule in its narrower form 
would have much the same effect as the avuncular rule 
standing alone in its wider form it would have much 
the same effect as the avVinculor rule together with the 
exogamous group — save that id both cases it would throw 
open the line of the mother s sister In its narrower 
form it IS followed by such castes as the Bahelij^j Bar 
hai Bhor Dhanuk, and Kurmi they are castes that have 
no exogamous groups In its wider form it is observed 
by the Bansphor Bhat Chai Dhangar Dharkar Dom 
Dusadh Kharwar and Kol 

(cO The memory of man rule This Fule, which is 
perhaps more widely followed than any save the saftnda 
rule, prohibits marnage between any two families so long 
as memory of any former intermamoge exists As 
memory in such a matter is always long enough to cover 
sixty )'ears and nught easily cover a century this rule 
obviou^ excludes all near and many distant relatives 
(e) The hypergamy rule The above rule. In n few 
castes, takes the form that no man may take a bride from 
any family to whidi his owm family has given a bride 
within the memory of man This rule depends on the 
prinaple of hypergamy already ei^laided Castes th6t 
observe this rule ore the Amkh and Baiswar the Aheriya 
joins it to another rule prohibiting all kinds of cousin 
tnarriage r 

A tew other special cases may be mentioned 
(i) The Aganya s law is -very lax He is content 
with the law of the exogamous group consequently 
most kinds both of cousin marnage and marnage with a 
sister 8 daughter are permitted 

(if) The Ahir in western districts prohibits marnage 
in the gotras of all four grandparents, a ^•ery wide law 
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(ill) The Bajgi excludes the group and the mamera 
line, so that marriage in the line of father’s sister and 
mother’s sister is possible 

(iv) The Balahar, Ghasiya, and Gujar exclude the 
group and the sister’s line, thus permitting marriage 
with all kinds of cousins saAe the father’s brother’s 
child 

(^) The Bind, Kachhi, Kisan, and Lodha forbid the 
marriage' of daughters into any section or family in which 
a son IS married The Basor forbids the marriage of 
daughters into the section eft: family of their mother 
Both these rules are based on the principle of hypergamy, 
by which a woman must marry into a section higher than 
her own in social standing If, therefore, a man in sec- 
tion A has taken a wife from section B, section B is the 
lower of the two , and no woman of section A can marry 
into it 

The case of the wife’s sister is covered by none of the 
* systems mentioned above, and has a spe- 

3 The wife's sister cial rule of its own Firstly, no man may 

marry two sisters at once This rule is 
widely followed there are a few exceptions (e g the Bhu- 
lyar, Dyar, and Chamar), but in such cases the second 
sister can only be married with the consent of the first 
wife And, secondly, after the death of his wife, a man 
may marry en secondes noces her younger but not her 
elder sister. This rule seems to depend on an ancient cus- 
tom which enjoins that the elder child should always be 
married before his or her junior ^ 

E VIRGIN MARRIAGE 

* It h?^s been said that marriage is a religious rite. In 
the case of women, it is also a rite the 

4 The custom of effects of which are indelible , no woman 

virgin marriage undergo It more than once And 

strict Hindus consequently debar all their 
widows from contracting a second union, thereby impos- 
ing a very serious restriction on a man’s choice of a 

^The custom e;jplams tlie Leah-Rachel story (Genesis, xxix 26) 
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mote Though this prohibition naturally follows from 
the pnnCTple mentioned above the date at which it was 
first promulgated is obscure It was unknown to the 
Vedas and the early lawgivers Manu is a strong autho- 
ntj for It, but Mr Mayne In his hook on Hindu law 
has made it dear that Manu s text on this point has been 
altered Act \V of 1856 permitted all widows to re 
marry but its effect on the prohibition of widow marriage 
has been small Sir Richard Bum in 1901 estimated 
that the prohibition was observed by the firrt five groups 
of his social sj'stem — namely by the Brahmans and allied 
castes the Rajputs and allied castes, the Vaisya castes 
of good standing and certain other castes trying 
to nse in the social scale for one of the outward 
and visible signs 0/ the inward and spiritual grace that 
leads to Hinduism is the abolition of the practice of widow 
marriage Sir Richard Bum however probably under 
estimated the facts for a number of castes such as the 
Tambcli Kasaundhan Kalwar Lobar Nal Sonar, and 
Tell possess subcastes which forbid it It may be taken 
that fully oae>third of the total Hindu population does 
not permit its widows to marr} and that this figure tends 
to increase 

Widow mamage even amongst castes that permit it, 
is subject to further restrictions of its own 
5 Tht The most important of these depends on 

the well-known levirate custom, by which 
a y*ounger brother takes his eldest brother s v^ow to 
wife A componson of the pages of ifr Crooko s work 
on the tnbes and castes of the province wth reports re 
ceived in 1911 shows that the custom is found in some 
seventy castes ‘ According to Mr Crooke s account only 
a minonty of castes made the levirate compulscyy e\‘en 
In his day (1895) to-daj it is universally optional * The 

Namely 0 the fMtr ■«. 1 1 u costrv mcolloned la U» lotfex to Crook* 
«xHc, tnxirr tfae bead Ivldow marriage tbe Bari, KurmI, B*ho< 

Bar*! and Kathlytini with tha BaW B4UI BhjirbtnmJa BbUhtJ 
Boxijar* Beriya, Bbolua, Bhoofil B 1 *hooC BeWar Khagl-Chaalta'i, Dom, 
KhaJnra, Khad Kanayjtya. Kachhl LoiDu, MaaOiar T wolf Mlrari 
Hula Turk TeO, Kanjar Dhtmlya, Jolaha, Murao and Gbofar 

Eaeert poaalbly In the Kaojar caste. I hate oaly met two raaei 
U Um lenrate myaetf t it aecna to b* kcal but ancoamHci. 
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leMr need not marry the widow unless he wants to do 
so the widow can marr}^ somebody else, or nobody, 
though, in a number of castes, such as the Ahir, Bahe- 
liya, Bansphor, Chamar, Dharkar, Korwa, and Mallah, 
she must, failing the levir, marry only a Avidower The 
piesent position seems to be, therefore, that of all men 
a\ailable to the widow as a second husband, the levir is 
merely -primus inter pares The levirate and widow mar- 
riage tend to disappear together as a caste rises in the 
social scale this has happened in both the Kurmi and 
Ban castes, vhich possessec? these customs in Mr 
Crooke’s time, but do so no longer 

Usually, in India as in other parts of the world, a 
» widow can only marry her late husband’s 

6 oil jounger brother {dewar), not his elder 

the levirate brother (jelfi) This is a well establish- 
ed rule m Australia, Indonesia, and 
India d there appear to be only two exceptions in 
southern Inala and one in Indonesia In Africa it 

IS much more common to find the jeth marrying 

the younger brother’s wife (deorani) At the 1911 census, 

however, information was received which seems to show 
that the prohibition against the jeth is less widespread 
than was formerly supposed Most of the castes which 
possess this abnormal custom are themselves ab- 
normal They are the Kanmail, Manihar, Tawaif, 
Turk, Mula, Ghogar, Ban, with the Bishnoi and 
Bhangi (some subcastes only), the Mirasi, with 

whom the levirate in either form is legal but 
unusual, and the Kanjar, who allows the jeth to marry 
his deoram but regards the union as incorrect Of these 
castes seven are Muhammadan, namely the first six and 
the Mirfisi The Tawaif are dancing girls, the Mirasi 
provide the dancing girls’ music, the Kanmail, Bhangi, 
and Kanjar are very low castes and the Bishnoi is an 
extraordinary sectarian caste Abnormalities in castes so 
abnormal cannot be regarded as very important 


' Frazer, Toteimsm and Exogamy (1910) — references under ‘bevirate’ 
in \iols I and II up to p 3541 
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Whenever a widow refuses to marry an available Icvir 
and mames somebody else, there are al 
wucw ri^ht ^’ays certain conditions attached to her 
cf inktrittma cm doing SO She loscs all claims of maiD- 
tmsrTi*c tcnancc or inheritance in her first hus- 
band s family she has to give up her 
children by him to that famdy and the new husband 
has always to pay a bnde pnee to his predecessor s rela- 
tions It 13 important also to notice that widow mamage 
and the levirate almost alwa^ co-exist a fact which 
suggests a causal conneudn The evidence suggests that 
the levirate was onginaily the only possible form of mar 
nage of a widow and that the restnction was gradually 
relaxed In the United Provinces thirty years ago there 
nere still castes m which the widow had to many her 
brother in law if one existed Elsewhere in more pnmi 
tive soaeties the evidence is much stronger In Austra 
lia the widow as a rule must roarrv the levir if there 
la one and may marry nobody else if there is not 
Throughout the four volumes of Sir James Fraxer s work 
Totemism and Exegamy I con only find five cases 
where widow mamage is permitted and the levirate for 
bidden; one of these is in Australia, three in Mysore, and 
one in Assam 

The levirate as it now exmts must not be confused 
with the ntyoga custom of which Manu 
s Tiu mod m t^t*d Other lawHvers wnte * The niyoga 
Uvi tt mmi tks resembled the Jewish custom desenbed in 
wiycg* Leviticus the brother in law took his 
widowed sister In law to wife only if ske 
was childless, and for the express purpose of raising up 
a son and heir to his deceased brother The mamage 
had to be cxpressl) sanctioned by the husband b^re 
his death by a relatn-c or guru (spintuaj guide) and 
03 Soon as its ob3ect was achieved the connexion 
The Ici'irate of the present day is quite different the 
widow mames her dewar whether she is childless or not 
\ L Totfmlsm rtlenac«a nader L«i{r»te In 

M*n ImsliMes rx. 5^ «t ^ j CtoUnu liutUuUs *TUL^-i 
etc. ttc. __ — y e~-y 

It) 33^*5’ 
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V 

the fiction of raising up seed is ignored, and the connexion 
IS permanent 

F. OTHER MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AND RESTRICTIONS 

Wc ma} here pause to compare western and Hindu 
ideas on the matter of marriage it will be 

9 Polygamy' the easiest way of bringing home to the 

reader the ‘truth about marriage’ amongst 
Hindus In the west, marriage is by no means univer- 
sal indeed, it is reprobated unlbss a man can comfortably 
or sufficiently support a wife Amongst Hindus it is so 
uni\ersal, that the only classes who remain unwed are 
faqirs*and other celibates who do not want to marry, and 
men who cannot find wives owing to the shortage of wo- 
men, which m the United Provinces is considerable (915 
women to 1,000 men in 1911) In the west, a bachelor can 
marry any woman in the world, save fifteen kinds of 
relatives In ‘India, what with restrictions of endogamy, 
exogamy and hypergamy, with far-reaching prohibited 
degrees and the disability of widows to remarry, a man’s 
choice in the biggest caste is limited to a few thousands, 
and in the smaller castes to a few hundreds or even tens 
As some compensation for all these restrictions the 
Hindu has the dubious advantage of being 

10 Monogamy the more wives at a time than one 

more usual _ , , i i r n 

In theory polygamy is legal for all 
Hindus, but in practice it is uncommon in 1911 
there were only 1,009 married women to 1,000 
ntarned men Poverty is a universal impediment 
to polygamy only the comparatively well-to-do can afford 
mo/e than a single wife Hindus of the better 
class rarely contract a second union in the lifetime of the 
first wife, save in exceptional circumstances, such as the 
first wife’s barrenness or her failure to bear a son Ahirs, 
Baheliyas, Bans, Barais, Bhatiyas and many other castes 
also permit a second marriage in the case of infidelity on 
the part of the first wife usually the permission of the 
tribal council is required Some castes limit the total num- 
ber’of wives for instance, amongst Audhiyas, Barwars, 
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Bhatiyas and Bhoksas the figure is two, amongst Bhoti 
yas three, and amongst Ahenjas four Amongst Agra 
hns, Bhars, Bhmyars Bjars and some Bhangi subcastes 
the sanction of the first wife is required to a second mar 
nage A few pnmitn.'e castes consider polygamy desir 
able Majhwars, Doras, and Kols alike have ns many 
wives as they can supjjort Generally the senior wife 
has a position of pre-eminence in the household she is 
often Iraown as jethi rmhraru 

Polyandry has never been common in the United 
Pro\nnces • certain castes once suspected 
ti Uiwu^l formt of the practice have long abandoned it 
/ mtrrUg*— Sir Richard Burn m 1901 made enquiries 
tiiat showed it to persist in the Jaunsar 
Borwar hiU tracts whilst in 1911 I received 
information which pointed to its existence on the confines 
of Tibet in the Damar par^na of Almora According to 
Sir Richard Burn the joint husbands were alwap 
brothers the eldest brother was the rear husband the 
others merely occasional substitutes in bis absence If a 
brother momed a wife of his own he did not lose his shore 
in the joint wife, unless be separated from the family and 
took his share of the properW Occasionally k set faf 
brothers shared several wives in common — an instance of 
what Sir James Proier calls group mamoge ' The 
custom IS probabl> not an Indian custom but an imitation 
of the polyandry of Tibet which it much resembles 
One or the earliest methods of getting n wife was to 
steal one Mamoge by capture was a 
I UmrTUet widespread custom of which history and 
mythology record many instances The 
Aryans followed It for the Raksijasa 
form of marriage was simply mamoge by capture 


^ TcimUm and Exagamj \ot. I 

Foe iBttiDce Um Hocncic rtofj c£ AchUle* tad BrfteU, ^ tbo 
ripe of the Sibtoe woraeo. Se« slm D«aerc«oeny n, ijj JuiCe*, v 
301 Xu. S.14, JI ju ^ 

• The idcirt cl a ma(<ied by roro frocH her boucr. .after ber 
kl tmm and frieodj haw been alalo In Ibe tattle. I the marrUK* 
caDed Ralubiaa. Jlaue, /putUatc* nt. ij. SlicrfflcamUy enooeb, thla 
lype ol nnrrU*e wa» lefiil for {be Kabatr^ or mllJtaiy 
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Each in modern limes, it occurs A\hen Nnts, Benyas and 
other gfips) trilics icidnaj) women from other castes But 
stealinpf a wife is apt to bo a risk) process and failing 
It, the simplest method of getting a wife is to buy one 
Barter was the original method of getting wdiat one 
wanted and it is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that amongst primitne castes men e\en }et obtain waxes 
bx exchanging sisters or other kinswomen The custom 
is called gurati'at or adala hadola. Marriage by exchange 
still exists amongst Barhais, Bhui)as, Dharkars, Ghasi- 
xas, Meos, Mu'^ahars, and Ta?kihars xxhilst in 1911 it 
xxas reported that amongst the Chhipis of Meerut, a man 
xxill onlx gixe his son in marriage to another famil), 
if that familx finds a bridegroom for his daughter 

In the t) pe of marriage called ‘bcena’, the bridegroom 
goes to lixe xxitli the bride’s familx', and 
13 Bfcria niarrinct works as their serxant for a certain period 
before he marries her Hartland in his 
book Prnniijl'c Paternity,^ refers the custom to the 
matriarchate, since under that s)Slem the husband xvould 
lixe in his xxife’s house, and being there, xvould naturally 
xxork there Westermarck, in his Htslory of Human 
Marriarc,- regards it as merel) one form of marriage by 
purchase or b) barter the bridegroom pays for his bride 
in service instead of in cash or in kind At the present 
day It IS merely a device xvhich enables a man to get a 
xxife xxithout pa}ing a bride price During his service, 
which usually lasts three years, the bridegroom has no 
rights ox^er his prospectix’’e bride, and no claim on her 
fisher’s property all he gets is maintenance The cus- 
tom IS found amongst certain low castes — Bhuiyar, Bind, 
Chero, Ghasiya, Gond, Kharwmr, Majhxx'ar, and Para- 
hi)’a — aiyl also in the hills It is knoxvn as gharjanivai, 
gharjaiyan, or ghardamada, all of xvhich mean ‘the son- 
in-laxv in the house’ '' 

^ Vol II, Chapter I (1909) 
s Chapter XXai (1901) 

® The union of Jacob to Leah is a good instance of hcctia marriage, 
but not his union to Rachel for Jacob had to serve seven years before 
he r^ed Leah, but rved Rachel before his second period of servicQ began 
(Genesis, xxi\ 21-28) The story is also instructive in other ways 
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From momage by exchange to raamage by purchase 
is a natural sequence The purchase maj 
II ifarri t* I7 be either of the bnde or of the bnde- 
^rthoM groom The payment of a bnde pnce is 

^rbidden by Hindu law but the law of 
suppl) and demand operates in the mamage as in other 
markets and a bndegroom who cannot get anybody to 
gi\-e him a bnde must bu) one Such cases are hot\ 
ever rare and though the payment of a bnde pnce, is 
common amongst low castes, it no longer forms a business 
transaction The pnce fads no connexion with the value 
of the bnde its amount is fixed by tnbal custom and 
is generally so small that it is obviously a survival from 
a time ^hen the purchasing power of money was greater 
than It 15 now 

The bndegroom pnce takes the forra of a dowry with 
the bnde and is usual among the better cla sse s It Is 
partly at all e\‘ents the result of hypergomy The 
bnde s family are necessanly of infenor sbaal position 
and have to par for marrying her to a man above her 
in rank whilst they also desire to make a show of wealth 
as a set-off to the bndegroom s soaal adv’antages If 
the bride is herself of high rank it is often djfficu> to find 
her 0 husband of still higher rank and her family have 
to pay accordingly Normally however dowries in the 
Unit^ ProMnees ore not excessive, though extratagant 
enough the mamage ceremonies, hou'ever eat up a great 
deal of money 

The bnde price always takes the form of a sum of 
money and presents usually clothes and 
IS Tk 4 krUe food sometimcs also ornaments The 
fHc davry following coslcs pay a bnde price ^or 
their bndes the cash sum where known to 
me IS mentioned 

(T) Lahon J cob tnoOw brotfwr the ca«i tberefert one ol 
etwtl raarrUfi- ood may Iw hare bi*eii aw ot Ibe matrlo rebate 1 

(U) Laba n hi low for jlrj g Le«b ud oot R*d>el to J»fob Miyi 
It nnrtt Bot be ao dorw I our coaotry to ghre the rocfufer before the firtt 

bom — a euxen which corerTT the morrtaf^e f two tJxen la lodU 
(Of>e*K xwt- j 6.) Se* pa 3 bore 
M cm, / tffhd s III ij. 
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i\'Iusahar (Re i J) / Ahir, Chaniar, Dhangar, Habura 
(each Rs 2) , Bhar (Rs 2^) , Patari (Rs. 3) , Byar 
(Rs 4), Bansphor (Rs 4I), Bhuiya, Chero, Dorn, Dus- 
adh, Khanvar, Kol, Korwa, Majhwar, Panka, Parahiya 
(each Rs 5) , Khatik (Rs 7) , Bhuiyar, Dharkar, Saha- 
nya (each Rs 8) , Tharu (Rs 9) , Aganya (Rs 10) , 
Ghasiya (Rs 12), Bhajgi (Rs 40 to 50), Bhil (Rs 30 
to 60) , Nat (Rs 25) , Khapanya (Rs 100) , Sansiya 
(Rs 500)) with Soin, Raji, Kingariya," Kalwar, Jat and 
Gond 

The Ahen3^a, Audhi3'a, Bajswar, Basor, Bhat, Bhati- 
5’^a, Bind, Dangi, Golapurab, Gujar, Jat, Kachhi, Kaya- 
tha, Khangar, Kurmi, Lodha, Pasi, Sadh, Sejwan, and 
Sonay, with most Brahman and Rajput clans, have the 
custom of a bridegroom price or dowry 

Some castes, either instead of or in addition to the 
above forms of pa3'-ment, have a sort of fee to clinch the 
betrothal, usuall3' paid b3'' the bridegroom’s father It 
is usuall3^ a rapee or two, and among some hquor-dnnking 
castes is often ceremonially transferred as follows Each 
party has a measure of liquor in a leaf cup the bride- 
groom’s father drops the fee money into his The cups 
are then interchanged five times, which leaves the money 
with the bride’s father, the liquor is then drunk off 
Such castes are the Bahehya, Ban, Basor, Bhar, Dhan- 
gar, Dharkar, Kalwar and Kanjar The custom is known 
as harachha or harreklu 

A race, such as the Hindu, which puts a ver3" high 
value on marriage, will not easily condone 
breaches of the laws that govern it And, 
indeed, all Hindus of decent social posi- 
tion prize the chastity of their women, and punish severely 
in’contiqence in either sex Nevertheless, the customary 
restrictions on marriage are so far-reaching and so rigid, 
that irregular unions must often be the only unions pos- 
sible And it IS not surprising, therefore, to find that 

amongst the more primitive castes, such unions are not 

> 

* The odd four annas is stivat, for luck 

J The Kinganya (a Muhammadan caste) exchanges presents , the Jat 
sometimes pays a bride price, sometimes a dowry 
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uncommon especially as such castes are often numerically 
the Vr-eokest There is at all events an Intelligible excuse 
for their existence e%'en if the stnut laced critic may not 
regard it as an adequate reason 

Any magistrate who has had occasion to enquire into 
the exact status of an alleged wife knows 
ry that the term wife (nurat mehraru etc ) 

ccncaMnaf ia by no means definite It covers not 

only the woman who has been married by 
the full legal form (byah) but one who as a widow has 
been raamed by n maimed nte (d/wreira, karao sagaf) 
and also a concubine {btthlat rokhi) As a rule, castes 
which permit only virgin marnage rccognlxe no legal nte 
save byah castes which permit widows to remarr) fccog 
nize the maimed nte as adequate In the case of such 
remamnge whilst some castes permit concubinage as 
well which 13 80 far legal that the children are admitted 
to caste nghts and sometimes also to a restricted right of 
inhentance In most cases such concubinage must be 
with a woman of the caste but there oie exceptions 
The Choraor Bhongi and a few other similar castes per 
mit concubinage with a woman of higher caste — a curious 
form of snobbery The Benya permits concubvnoge in 
on) shape Unrecognized concubinage is puniahrf b} 
excommunication frequently the payment of a fine and 
the prmision of a feast to the brotherhood is necessar} 
to win recognition even of such concubinage as is per 
milled 

Some very low castes, such as the Ag^anja Bahehya 
Banu Barwar Bhuiyar Byar and Dhaq- 
»i rrf-mrrUti gar are willing to condone immoralit) 
immersuiy betT\-een two members of the same caste 
on payment of a fine and pro\^s^n of* a 
feast to the brotherhood so long as the guilty pair subse 
quentlv marrv Similar behaviour with on outsider is for 
bidden by all castes save those who devote thdr girls to a 
life of immorality or such castes as the Bansphor and 
Baser who condone It if the outsider is of n higher caste 
The Ghasiyas still follow a very old custom by which n 

» e g amoBffit Darts Darvan aod Byart. * 
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council Adultery is punishable under the cnminal law, 
and cases in which it is the point at issue are not infre 
quent 

The bvah can be earned out in one of two forms, 
both in common use called charhawa 
1/ F»r»ti /awp.and dob The great and only important 
n f difference between them is that the former 

IS earned out at the house of the bnde and 
the latter at the house of the bridegroom The ntes ^•a^y 
considerablv from caste to caste, and it is unnecessary to 
pve details which are aKtays to be found for any caste 
in Mr Crooke s pages The most important parts of the 
ceremony are usually 

(i) the kanyadan (giving away of the bnde by her 
father) 

(vi) the ^)hen bfumnioaT (circumarabulation of the 
mamage-shed, or of a pole in Its midst) which is earned 
out five or sevtn umes by the pair together with their 
clothes knotted 

(lii) the sendurdan or marking of the parting of the 
bnde s hair with red lead by the bndegroom 

Other interesting ceremonies are 

(iv) the tajbarag a comparison of the horoscopes of 
bndegroom and bride 

(v) the a ceremonial offenng of the dowry to 

the bndegroom 

(vi) the maimangara or collection of luclcy earth 
b\ the pnest to be placed in the tnanro or wedding shed 

(vii) the kohabar ntes — the kohabar is a retinng 
room whither the pair are conducted after the ceremony 

(viiO the khichan or dudhabali a sort of confarreatto 
in which the bndal pair eat milk and nee together and 
in the presence of their relatives , 

I it U polwp* Bt* too «trto* »Ut«iieat ili»l Uiere U nlwm ooews 
ihloc (hiWow bout ntch otM. H the cm be Inae, lt» eocodl ol the 
cttte witl RetwHy have eaiklW the biabojjd * reof^oee to the f tL 
Cmairljr It U \vr* Important to dlww wh t the asunett has done 
l the matter and If It b« dooo ootblos then tb# reaKw oJ It* laartkn. 
It I bnporunt t denuod proot ot kjclt or other leja] marrUce. 

teT7 ofiro the co-fwpondent (oceweed) hna rna with th* nrct of 

the ^pJJannt, Uit the n ct U 00I7 coocoHne m that there I no 
criounal *^**^^^ 
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(\\) ilie I'niri'l^ino. or \\n'«hinpf of the bnclefrroom’s 
feet b\ the bnclo’s buber 

Ol ibo‘«e nto^. ibe llr'^t js prob.il)l_\ iinncr'^al the last 
four are ill low c iMo rites 

rile iininied rue Known .is (//lariu'n, or karao 

IS nlwi}s of a simple nature, but \nrtc.s considcrabh 
Rubbini^' rt*d It ad <in tlu* parting;; of a woman’s hair, and 
puttin'X <til <»n her head, tlie <xifi of a present to the bride 
in the bridegroom, sometimes .attompamed b^ the bride’s 
deelaration in the caste council of her willingness to accept 
him the rei nation of a LaHia* .intl the Knotting together 
of the clothes of the pur, — are some of the forms of 
this rite 'riiere is .dso, of course, a tribal feast. It is 
obMoijs th.it, in this ttpr of marriage ceremont, so long 
.IS something is done to publish the marriage, it m.atlers 
\er\ little what that something .iciiinll\ is 

There have been manv theories to account for the cus- 
tom of infant marriage It has no Vedic 

The ai:e o}* .uitlioritv whaicvcr the lawbooks enjoin 
ntatrtcif^e apjjrovcd bv them are not 

so low .is thev have since become, and there 
IS some evidence that the custom had opponents It is 
bv no means clear when it came into force popular 
belief assigns it to the time of the earlv i\Iuhammadan 
invaders 

The principal theories of the origin of this custom are 
five in number 

(i) The lawgivers state that the earl) marriage is 
necessary to purge the girl of original sin, and to save 
her father’s soul by the birth of a son to carry on the 
domestic worship But vvhv should the desirability of 
the birth of a son compel a girl to be married several 
}ears before there is any chance of her being able to bear 
one^ The account is obviously ex -post facto — as the 
accounts of the ancient lawgiv'ers often are 

(ii) A theory that the custom was designed to sav^e 
the girl from her own desires at a time when on one hand, 
the position of woman was lowered, and on the other, the 
paternal power had increased Facts are against this 
thebry When the lavvgiv^ers first enjoined the desirability 
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of infant raamage the position of women had not been 
lowered And it is surely ridiculous to suppose that fathers 
though armed nith increased authority were unable to 
control their daughters without preceding to such 
lengths as this 

(lii) A theory that refers the custom to the influence 
of hypergamy Hypergamy by liraiung the number of 
available husbands, maxes it desirable to secure a bnde 
groom as soon as possible Again facts contradict the 
theory In the time of the lawgivers hvpergamy did not 
exist mneed mamages wete not infrequent and conse 
quently there was an ample supply of potential husbands 
(Iv) Ur Nesfield s theory is tuat infant mamage was 
a means devised to save girls from intra tnbal commun 
Ism and mamage by caprare At the period of the law 
books however Ai^^ society had long passed out of 
that sta^ of dviluation where such customs were possible 
(v) Tinaily there is the theory that by infant mam 
age Hindu parents hoped to preserve their girls from 
Muhammadan abductors This is simply Mr Nesfield s 
theory post-dated but the lawgivers date was long 
anterior to that of Muhammad let alone to that of the 
earliest Muhammadan Invasions of India 

The above account shows that theorists agree in re 
femng the custom to an Aryan source and consequently 
regard it as charodenstic rather of high than of low 
castes And when they find the custom in a low caste, 
they explain it as the result of Imitating the customs of 
superior castes dunng the process of Hindulzation 

No authont\ has e\*cr admitted that the Dravidian 
element in Hindu society might have dei'cloped such a 
custom independent!) Arguing from probabilities in t^e 
absence of cvndence oil writers have held it to be incon 
ccivable that such an institution should arise in the 
struggle for existence out of which sodetv has been 
evolved The savage woos in a summary and not over 
delicate fashion a sturd> j-ouog woman who can make 
herself gcneralh useful But os a result of fresh cn 


Cf eVimu B IhJI 
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quiries, ^^e now know that infant marriage exists among 
sa\ages in all quarters of the globe ^ This fact disposes 
of the picture of the savage wooing his bride with a 
battle-axe, and (like the wicked sailor in Robinson 
Crusoe) indifferent to her looks provided she is useful 
Since sa\age races elsewhere have developed this custom 
independently ot contact with a higher race, it becomes 
possible that our low castes ha\e similarly developed it 
and It IS no\v necessary to examine cases of infant marri- 
age in loAv castes 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to obtain clear evidence 
in the United ProMnees, for there are no castes which are 
still entirely free of Hindu influences Infant marriage, 
though a common, is not an invariable custom amongst 
savages, and we cannot ignore entirely the chance that a 
low' caste may ha^e acquired it in the process of Hindui- 
zation , indeed a low' caste, formerly addicted to adult mar- 
riage, probably w'ould adopt infant marriage as a part 
of that proe'ess It is w'orth noting, how'ever, that the 
practice is extremely common amongst low castes, and 
also commoner in the east of the Provinces, where the 
low' castes and the low'er branches of widespread castes 
Jjrincipdlly reside, than in the Avest 

The marriage age of various low castes is given in the 
table below' XVhere it is not stated, the boy’s age is 
greater by a year or two than the girl’s When two sets of 
figures are given, the second is that reported in igii, 
the first that given by Mr Crooke (1895) It will be 
noticed that the second is invariably lower than the first, 
a change which can only be attributed to the process of 
Hinduization 

* ^ Caste Girls Boys 

Agariya 5-10 — 

Aheriya 7- 10, 5-9 5-12 

Ahir 7-12 10-16 


Hartland, Primitive Paternity Curiously enough this writer, being 
apparently ignorant of the prevalence of the custom amongst low castes, 
regjrds Indian infant marriage as exceptional because it is practised by 
a civilized race 
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CasU 

Gtrls 


Bahcliya 

7-8 

— 

Baiswar 

10-13 

U 

Bajgi 

infant 

adult 

Baiahar 


lO-II 

Banjara 

7 15 

— 

Bansphor 

infant 

12 13 

Baral 

8-9 

9-13 

Bargahi 

adult 7 II 

9-13 

Barhai 

9 

14 15 

Ban 

12 13 10 

12 10-13 

Barwar 

infant 

adult 

Basor 

10-12 

— 

Bhangi 

7-9 

5o-ii 

Bbar 

5 12 

— 

Bharbhunja 

7-9 

— 

Bhuija 

13 

— 

Bhuiyar 

10-12 

— 

Bind 

10-13 

— 

B}ar 

6-13 

— 

Chal 

10-13 

_ 

Chaniar 

3-0 

— 

Chero 

5-10 


Chhipi 

infant 

— 

Chunhar 

5 10 

— 

Dangi 

7-8 

12 13 

Dhangar 

10-13 

— 

Dhanuk 

7 " 



Dharkar 

adult 

adult 

Dhobi 

13 


Dom (Hilla) 

S-io 


Dom (Plains) 

11 13 

, 

Dusadh 

adult 

adult 

Gadariya 

7 >3 



Ghaslj'a 

adult 

adult 

Gond 

adult 

adult 

Gonj-a 

under 14 

5-10 

Guiar 

9-16 



Hobura 

adult 

a 4 ult 

Halwal 

9-10 5-13 

10-14 
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Casio 

Girls 

Boys 

Kachhi 

9 

10 

Kahar 

8-12 

S-15 

Kahvar 

infant 

infant 

Kanjar 

7-S, 6-8 

10-12, 9-10 

Kapari} a 

7-8 

— 

Kasera 

under 12 

— 

Ke\\ at 

5-7 

5-10 

Khagi 

8-10 

12-13 

Khainva 

7^15 

— 

Kharwar 

5-10 

— 

Khatik 

8-10, 3-15 

3-15 

Koir; 

under 12 

— 

Korwa 

10 

12 

Kumhar 

9-10 

10-15 

Lodha 

5-10 

6-12 

Lohar 

5-14 

— 

Luniya • 

10-12 

— 

Majhwar 

12 

16 

Mall 

7-10 

10-15 

Mallah 

9-10 

10-12 

Nai 3 

under 10 

— 

Nat 

10-12 

15 

Pasi 

5-16 

— 

Phansiya 

7-12 

— 

Sahanya 

o-io 

— 

Sejwari 

9 

10 

Tell 

infant 

infant 

Tharu 

adult 

adult 


These figures show that adult marriage is rare and 
intant iparnage common amongst low castes, whilst 
there is a tendency to lower the age of marriage, conse- 
quent on the rise of low castes in the social scale, which 
IS only partially counteracted by the efforts of reformers 
to raise that age 

Other circumstances, however, affect the question 
The time when a man will marry his child depends in 
pail on the amount of money he can spare for the pur- 
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pose A good crop means a lengthy raania^ season * 
In the fat years 190^1911 there was a large increase of 
mamed persons under five years of age 

The vernacular of the United Provinces is remarkably 
rich m Its terms of relationship there is 
sj Ttrrru / always onc word and sometimes more for 
^eUUaiukip fifty or Silty different kinds of relative 
■\ct the Indian, m speaking of his rela 
lives and still more in speaking to them manages to get 
along with very few a fact which causes at times no 
little confusion Bluu (brother) includes not only a full 
{saga) brother but a half brother every kind of cousin 
approximately equidistant with the speaker from a 
common ancestor a fellow casteman or even a fellow 
villager It is common perhaps more common than not 
to address certain relatives by terms denoting different 
relationships A wife is often called bahu (son s wifel 
both by her husband and her children sometimes she is 
called bhau]i (brother s wife) again by all her family 
Both daughters- and sons-in law call their father in law 
abba (father) or cfuicka (uncle) A father is often address- 
ed as ehacha (father a brother) or bhatya (brother) or 
dada (grandfather) by bis sons an uncle Calls hb 
nephews beta (son) or pota (grandson) This confusing 
practice bos its parallel m English family life when one 
relative imitates another in the name he gives to a third 
A man for instance calls his wife s father hy the name 
father because his wife docs He will speak of a 
cousin without descnbing him as first or second or once 
rehioved just as an Incuon speaks of a bJuxi withoct 
explaining the kind of bhax that he means and the rca 
son is that both cousin and bhai ore enough of a de 
scnption for ordinary purposes The custom is, howew 
produced to extreme len^s in Indian family life 
j^unger members of a famUy call their elder relatii'es by 
the same terms as other elder relatives do and as under 
the joint forail) 8>’siem there are many more such elders 


Iliodu maniaBM cm 00)7 Uke pUoj d rias a eertatn prried or 
period* ot the >e4r arc fised by tbe akirotocer*. The Mrrfwrt 

*eaMa H tailed 
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living together than there are in an English home, the 
result IS most confusing The wife, for instance, lives 
with her husband’s parents in her early married life 
They speak of and to her as balm, as a consequence so 
do her husband and children Where the husband has 
no parents but has sisters, they call the wife hhaup, and 
therefore her husband and children also address her by 
the same term On the other hand, she calls her hus- 
band’s father abba or chacha because her husband does, 
and he calls her mother bhau]i because she does, having 
learnt it from her paternal aurft The process obviously 
can be carried on almost indefinitely , but the most strik- 
ing cases of using the name of one relation for another are 

(i) ^ Amongst Hindus, father and mother are called 
paternal uncle and aunt 

(ii) Amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans, the 
father’s brother and his wife are called father and mother 

(ill) Amongst Muhammadans, the father’s sister and 
mother’s brotner’s wife, amongst Hindus the latter, are 
called mother 

(iv) Amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
cousins, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are called 
bVother dr sister 

(v) Amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
nephews are called sons 

(vi) Amongst Muhammadans, parents-in-law are 
called indifferently by the terms for most kinds of uncle 
and aunt 

In the first and second cases, and their correlatives, 
tlfe fourth and the fifth, the cause amongst Hindus is pro- 
bably the joint family system Brothers and their pro- 
geny live in the same house, and it is not strange that the 
terms foj uncle and father, son and nephew, become inter- 
changeable, and that cousins regard each other as bro- 
thers The sixth case is referable to cousin marriage, 
which IS common amongst Muhammadans, so that the 
parent^in-law are as a matter of fact frequently uncles 
and aunts ^ 

'»ror a list of terms of relationship see Census Report, UP, 1911, 
pp 236 ct sqq 
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A husband seldom calls his wife by her name a wife 
never calls her husband by his This 

-1. . . custom is usually explained os due to res- 

thi tu4 cftk pect but why should respect take this 
n*m« fkuti nd particular form? Most probably the cus- 
tom 15 one instance of the ^neral taboo 
on the use of names, which is common In 
many races The name is supposed to be closely connect 
cd wth the personality and It is advisable to keep it se 
cret for should an enemy chance to learn it he will 
acquire control over its owners personality For this 
reason Hindus ha\-e two names, one secret one for use 
and frequently pve a child some opprobious nickname 
such as Ghosita Tinkaunya or Bhlkhu It is said that 
the officiating pnest causes the bnde to pronounce her 
future husband 3 name at the wedding by introducing it 
into the formulas nhidi she has to repeat As the name 
13 so often that of a god his inventive foculty is not great 
ly strained The usual circumlocution adopted is father 
or mother of so and so or o general term of respect and 
afTection 

Priodpal otharl^e*.— Fr«aer Tot ■Rnn a*d Exegtmj (i9lo);* 

IlutWod. PTimtUiv4 PmUrwitj (1909). 

Crooki* THb4 mmd Ctxtu t)u tf V P mrJ 
QmSk (iSgS). 

C »nu E VS 911 

The cooimajidmeat. Thou abah oct take tl» cam of the Lcrd thj 
G«id I rale I due to the aome Um. To taka Hb naro* la ralo (un- 
fftosarlljr or bwJlca^lyk to loault Hb peruaBiJlty \ootber esplono- 
tkw rtferk the tabuo t mmrrUfe by cnptcrc. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER IV 
The Oiigm of the Leviiate 

McLennan^ refers the origin of the levirate to a sys- 
tem of fraternal polyandry In such a system, a Avife is 
the joint property of a group of brothers when one of 
them dies, her position is not affected, for she remains the 
property of the rest Her children, by whatever brother, 
are affiliated to the eldest of them in his lifetime and the 
affiliations to the deceased husband which are character- 
istic of the Jewish and Aryan levirates are a mere 
extension of this practice Finally, if in such a system a 
younger brother were to acquire a wife of his own, he 
would leave the joint establishment altogether, “ and his 
elder brother ^lould have no more claim to his wife at his 
death than to the wife of any other stranger which 
explains why an elder brother may not marry a younger 
brother’s widow 

• Sir James Frazer ^ refers the custom to a system of 
group marriage under which all the men of a group, wffio 
are usually brothers, share all the wives of that group 
And there are other explanations, w'hich need not be 
given ‘‘ 

The custom is widespread it is found in all ages of the 
world’s history, in all parts of the globe, and in all sorts 
ob marriage systems No single explanation wull suffice 
to cover all the instances of it and indeed it takes diffe- 
rent forms in different circumstances But the fundamen- 
tal’idea ■^\hich underlies the custom appears to be the con- 
ception of the wife as property, and therefore as heritable 
It may be objected that the natural heir to a man’s pro- 

* J F McLennan, Studies tii Ancient History (1886) 

■ \s actuallj happens in Jaunsar-Bawar 

* Frazer, Toieinism and Exoganiy (1910) 

* Crooke, Tribes and Castes 0} the -II P and Oiidh (1896), 

cS^crmarck, JJistorv of Human Marriage (1901), ^llc^ BrU (nth 

edition),’ — article on ‘Levirate’, Hastings, Dictionarv of the Bible 
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pcrty 15 hi5 son, whilst the heir m this particular case is 
the brother But firstly, even m respect of other kinds 
of property the son does not always Inhent for instance, 
though a rninor might get the chief s estate he might 
not^y reason of his mmocity get the chieftainship, 
which would then pass to some older relative And 
secondly mhentance of women means mamnge and 
tliere is no race however low that would permit the union 
of mother and son the natural heir in such a case would 
be the brother 

This theory does not ‘explain the prohibition on the 
Succession of the elder brother to the TOunger brother s 
widow But firstly this prohibition is not universal 
in many Afncan tribes the cider brother does so succeed 
Secondly there is a widespread taboo on intercourse of 
any kind whatever between the elder brother and bis 
jounger brother s wife ‘ which taboo is due to quite other 
reasons but where it exists as it does jp India then 
a forlion there can be no manlage between them And 
lastly the elder brother would normally predecease his 
jounger brother and normally therefore would not bo 
available to many the latter s widow and In pnmitiro 
races the normal is apt to become the legal ^ 

The Aryan form of the levirate (ntyoga) is definitely 
based on the idea of the wife as property The husband 
who Quthonics it after his death could also have authoriz 
ed It dunng Ins life and the sons bom in nijoga are 
affiliated to him because thej like their mother, ore his 
propert} 

The evidence regarding the Jewisli custom is leas coh 
elusive cliiefly because the venous references to it relate 
to vanous stn^ in its development and its onginal fann 
cannot be determined But the story of Ruth pbints the 
^e vruy Boaz was not n Icvir whose duty it wxmld 
have been to many Ruth and raise up the name of the 
dead upon his inhenlance He was merely a near kins- 

FfW Trtrmitn mni rttercocn uoJer AnWao® 

R(rtt tr j loi D«rt, nr 6. 
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man’, or goel/ who had under the Jewish law the right 
to purchase for himself the land of Elimelech and his 
sons ^ But in that capacity he chose also to ‘purchase 
Ruth to be his wife’ ® and having done so, to play the 
part of a levir and so raise up an heir to that land For 
our purpose, the important point is that Ruth was pur- 
chased with the land, and was accordingly regarded as 
property 

Finally, the low caste custom of the present day also 
depends on the same idea A levir would not pay for 
the widow, since he inherits her* but if any other person 
would marry her, he must buy her of her late husband’s 
family, whose property she is 

^ Rutli 111 g, 12, and elsewhere the Hebrew word is goel throughout 
Cf Lev xsv 25 
2 Ruth IV 3 
® Ruth IV lo 


APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER IV 
Pioveibs on Mauiage 


1 iUniversalilty of mamage 

]aiki ]oru taiko ghar 

Begharm ghar, bhut ka dera 

Jtski ]oru andar, tiska nasib 
Sikandar 

Na mill nan, to sada brahmchan 

2 Elndogamy 

Pam latino mul so dhik, Byah karno 
3 ul so dhik 

) 

3 Widow mamage 

Pheron 1 1 gunagar 

Burhi ghon, lal lagam 

Falatie ki man khasam ktva bahut 
bura ? tya Karke chhor dtya 
awr'’ bln bura kiya 


Who has a wife has a home 
A wifeless house is the devil’s 
abode 

A man with a wife at home, is as 
lucky as Alexander (the Great) 

A wifeless man takes to religion 


Look to the spring ere jou draw 
of its water 

Look to the race ere you marry its 
daughter 

Give gifts within your gotra, save 
the gift of a daughter (Sanskrit) 

Her mamage her sm (of a cliild- 
widow) 

An old mare with a red bridle 
(referring to the red lead mark of 
a married woman) 

A. mother took a husband that 
was bad She left him that was 
worse 
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4 

GfcarfV W baJi «4 U tk«»a/ 

DtiM Wb I>«Ji ^ xaf*U 
miau 

fa thaUI dtwr* arafi 

5 PoIyiMT 

Eb bj*iv€J hMkrwpmrtli Dvt 
byE*cU ki kMkMTfrti 7im 
H«AvaI Li h*f* bMg Dwi 
dMndi k Ut*M «/ 4 


S«ml w* moL 
6 . Polymadry 

P« Uamm kl font tknttr ki got 
Eh ffru Mfkd kul ku k« 

7 tlkirUrch^ 

Eatm b t k kk^wt i*4a k 
^ kAUctM 

Swtr* L rti fkafa mW 

dekk nmwan hhmU 


miMM k bkam^ kA«ik« U 
bfaik* fUrr 

U m pi ph* k kA« k«fc« k*Ton 
b* i*i 

8 Cofnhi 

] *UM krii oMim dtts t ktim 
iS»f 


The pom- mjcn*! wif Ij ererybodj'i 
cUct brother ■ wUsv 

HU wife depeodt od the Hdaat 
brother the whole feniUy de- 
peode oa hU wife. 

The d*vc becooM ■ booker 
(faroufb the weehh of hU eMer 
brother t widow 

A man with one wife Ores the Qfe 
of fl kloft 

\ two wl rq U a poor 

wretched thing (btemllT boi 
dog 1 ck) I 

A man with three w l ree baa a fate 
that la iQre 

Two whrte bear hla the third 

lights bla pyre. 

(Bara bk UternUj great lock 
IS aamatic.) 

A serond wlfs mewn* death. 


Tbo wife of twd basbaiidf U like 
draught at hprifg^w u nee. 

Ooe wife b eimgh for i whole 
fomUj 

He eats his mother a (gther s bre^ 
but b coUad the fraadaoc of ^ 
father a father 

The b rria flower bJoasotm Id 
A ugust! the daugfiter aoa aeaa 
(the wealth of) his uwther 
tnother aod swells (with prlde^ 

The nephew of seven maternal 
oeles goes btmgiT (Le. too many 
rocOia poll tlM broe). 

Soaa of mother’s brother (od 
f tber t ifster are brothers t sms 
of f tber ■ elder and y mm ger 
brothers are eaemWv 

If mj mother brothfe" doer not 
glre me bis daughter (1 mar 
rlageb then who ail giro me 
hi daughter? 
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CHAPTER V 

COMMENSAL AND OTHER SIMILAR RESTRICTIONS 

OF CASTE 

The daily life of a Hindu, from the cradle to the grave, 
IS regulated by a code of ritual. His 
I The idea of every act, eveiV set of circumstances m 
which he may find himself, has its proper 
observances, which are minutely laid 
down The rites at birth, marriage and death, the fashion 
in matters of food, dress and ornament, the course of 
polite conversation, the etiquette connected with the use of 
the chair and the greeting of the guest — ‘rising and sit- 
ting’ (uthna haUhna), as the Hindu calls it — all are most 
carefully defined, and as carefully taught to the children of 
every respectable family 

Many of these observances, according to Mr. Crooke,' 
are connected with the idea of ‘taboo’ Taboo depends 
on the conception that in every personality there is in- 
herent a power, or rather a potentiality, for evil, which 
is to be dreaded and avoided The person in a state of 
taboo, and those with whom he comes in contact at such 
a time, are mutually dangerous to each other, as a pre- 
cautionaiyf measure he must, therefore, be carefully 
isolated This potentiality for evil is specially active at 
the crises of life, the mother and her child in childbirth, 
the bride and bridegroom at marriage, the dying man, 
th? corpse, are all dangerous, and also specially suscep- 
tible to Xhe evil potentiality in others It is the idea of 
taboo which explains many of the obscure rites connected 
vith birth, marriage and death, it is also one of the 
causes of the strength of the caste system Since every 
stranger is a possible enemy, a man must needs take 
special pains to know who are his friends, and therefore 

'’.Vnfr'LS of NoriUcrii India, pp 194-5 
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must belong to a circle of persons whose interests are be 
yond question identical with his From this point of 
^^ew the caste is a group of men united by bonds of com 
mon blood or common interests in self-def^ce against the 
dangers of the outer world 

Food of course is specially liable to infection of this 
kind If the mere fall of the shadow of an 
1 Food taboos m iHy-disposed peisoo IS dangerous, a man 
must be very careful who cooks his food 
what food he eats and in what vessels he cooks it The 
food taboos of Hindu life ‘complicate it to an almost in 
credible d^ree and as has many a time been pointed 
out prevent the growth of the good fellowship which 
n’c ore wont to cement at the dinner table 
Hindu food taboos are of several kinds 
(i) The commensal taboo — ^wbich lays dovm the 
persons in whose company n man may eat food 

(n) The cooking taboo — which lavs down the per 
sons who may cook the food that a man eatd 

(ill) The food taboo— which lays down what kinds 
of food a man may eat 

(iv) The eating taboo— which lays down the proper 

ritual at a meal • 

(v) The dnnking taboo— which la>s down the per 
sons from whom a man may take water 

(n) The smoking taboo — which Jays down the per 
sons whose pipe a man maj smoke and in whose com 
pany he may smoke 

(vii) The \*essels taboo — which lavs down the nature 
of the vessels that a man may use for eating drinking 
and cooking ‘ 

* EaiUff when reimt g t thew Ubooe, fenenOlT ote lanfiu- 

•p Out H TOtue «• eren mliteidliij Sir R Bum I (be^FrovifutaJ 
Census F fort ot 901 for lostaiicr uaea Teri*i\t ot the rVimM:i 

•D end eo ntaj- tak food from eo nod »o. And M Crooto umlly 
write*— » andeo tnflTmilhefoodoTioejid*©, The ph^m«^4 mJftu 
nler rithw to tU ctounMaal or ootMng taboo, 1 feet, the reference 
U aJw*;! to the Utter but the phrwe U then mJdendliJf becaov It does 
not bri f out the main pol t— Ouit h b the CMte f ihe cook that matter*, 
oc* Ihe CB^ cT the tem 1 bioj mentteo that erhen raferrind to tbm 
*hole I hate tnoaDj ailed them coounental nnd fruxt 

mulciiom, 
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j (t) The fnm- 
iiifiiial taloo 


-Member'^ of ilie Svinie exogamoits group can, of course, 
cnl together, for they arc relatives by 
blood Members of different e\ogamous 
groujis Cvvn also eat together if their 
groups can intermarr} the commensal 
and connubial restrictions are co-ter- 
minous Indeed, the connexion between the two is so 
close as to show that it is laiisnl, that originally two 
such groups could not cat together until intermarriage had 
aclualh occurred between them. At the present da) the 
fact IS obscured, for all groups* that can intermarry ha\e 
long since done so, but it is none the less certain. On 
the other hand, if two exogamous groups cease to inter- 
marr\ and become cndogamoiis in respect of each other, 
then the) also cease to eat together In other words, the 
endogamous unit is also the commensal unit. A cus- 
tom of h) pergann docs not \ar\ the rule all Rajput 
sects that intermarry eat together. 

It IS essential to realue that in respect of the cooking 
taboo, the criterion is the caste of the per- 

4 («) The ecoi- soti w’lio coolcs the food, not the caste of 

if(^ taboo person who offers it It follows, 

’ ’ therefore, that a high caste Hindu can 

eat the food of a man of anv caste, how’ever Ioav, if his 
host possesses a cook of suitable caste. And that is why 
so many cooks are Brahmans The Hindu drawls a dis- 
tinction betw’een kachcha food, wdiich is cooked in water, 
and fakha food, which is cooked with ghi (clarified but- 
ter) This distinction depends on the principle that ght, 
like all the products of the sacred coav, protects from im- 
purity , and since such protection is the object of all food 
tabyios, this convenient fiction enables the Hindu to be 
less particular in the case of pakka than of kachcha food, 
and to relax his restrictions accordingly 

I ha\e examined the rules of some seventy-six castes 
or endogamous groups, they can be summarized thus — 
Every Hindu can eat kachcha food that has been pre- 
pared by a member of his own endoga- 

5 (a) Kachcha mous group or his giiTU (spiritual guide, 
W'ho for this purpose ranks as a relative) 
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Thirt} SIX castes coofine themselves to this general 
rule and forbid their members to eat food cooked 
by anybody else Sixteen other castes will eat food 
cooked by a Brahman to which class we may add 
another two castes the Khattn and Saniswat Brahman 
who for a traditional reason will eat each other s kachcha 
food Four castes will also eat food cooked by Rajputs 
The remaining eighteen castes are less particular and 
will eat food cookSl by others than the two castes men 
tioned But it is impossible to classi^ them accurately 
for each caste has its own*li5t of possible cooks It can, 
howe\*er be said tliat every castes list consists of castes 
of a higher soaal rank than its own or of castes equal 
to Itself in rank Out of the eighteen five ^•ery low castes 
will take food from almost anybody 

Every caste save the Kanaujiya Brahman, may eat 
fakka food cooked a member of the 
6. (6) PaJifc food same caste (not in this case, endognmous 
group) a guru a Halwai confectioner 
or a Kahar domestic servant The Kanaujlyn will not 
eot food cooked by a Ivahar a Sarwariya will not eat 
food cooked by a Holwai Ten castes confine them 
selves to the general rule The Saraswal Brahman wHl 
also eat n Khattri s pakka food Thirteen castes will eat 
such food if cooked by a Brahman fWt will also eat 
it if cooked by a Rajput Next comes a class of some 
forty fi^■e cases, each of which will eat the pakka food 
of ^^l^ou5 castes of lower rank than Brahman or Rajput 
but of rank higher than or equal to its own and of this 
class, eight castes will eat the food of almost anybody 

The seventy six castes whose rules 
r cuu,iu€jum ^ a™ m\-e3tigating can now be classified 
uw th* as follows 

cwfci f ta*« hachcha food In respect of kach 

cha food there are five main groups 
(I) Those who will eat food cooked bv a member of 
the endogoraous group and guru only 

> I Igoon ibr pMuOiritJrj of tb^ Khattri and Sara*w«t Brnhmanj 
in rwp«t of k a fca food, orvJ of tb^ Kann Bya tod Sorrmrat Brnhmam 
U rrrpm of fokkM food. 
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(n) T hose who w’lll eat food cooked by the abo\e, and 
also b\ Bralimnns 

(m) Tliose who wdl eat food cooked by the abo\e, and 
also b) Rajputs 

(nj Those who wdl eat food cooked bj the above, and 
also b\ lower castes of rank at least equal to their own 

(\) Those who wdl eat food cooked by almost any- 
l^od^ 

(h) Pakka fond In respect of palha food, there are 
also Ine groups The first consists of castes w'ho wdl 
eat food cooked bj a caste fellot\, guru, Hahvai or Kahar 
the other four correspond to the last four groups under 
hachthn food 

The following table shows the group in which each 
of the se^ent^-slx castes falls — 




■\garn a » 
Agarwala 
\grahri 
Ahern a 
Ahir 
* Bajgi 
Balahar 
Balai 
Banjara 
Barai 
Barhai 
Ban 
, Baser 
Bhangi 
Bhar 

•Bharbhunja 
Bhui) A 
Bind 

Brahman (other) 
Brahman Kanaujiya 
Brahman Sarasw'at 
Brahman Sanvanya 
Byar 
(Shamar 


G; oup 


kachcha 

0 
! 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 
4 

4 

5 

0 

1 

4 
1 
I 
I 
1 

1 

2 

5 


pakka 

I 

4 

1 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

5 

I 

4 

I 

I 

1 

2 

5 
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CasU 


Cbai 

Chero 

Chhipi 

Daiigi 

Dbarkar 

Dom 

DuMdh 

Gandharb 

Ghanik 


GoUpunb 

Gujtr 

Gurchha 

Hnlwai 

Lochhi 


Kflhar 

Kalwar 

Kjuidu 

Ranjar 

kaponja 

Kaaamam 

kaaaundhsa 

Kosera 


Kathiyara 

Kayos tha 

Kerrat 

Khalrwo 

Kiundelwal 

Khojipar 

Kharwar 

Khotxk 

Khattri 

Kjtan 

Koin 

Kori 

Kumhar 

Kurmi 

Lodbo 

Lobar 

ilaihwar 

Mall 


Group 


paika 
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Caste Group 

kachcha pakka 

Llallah I 2 

Nai I 4 

Panka i 2 

Pasi 2 4 

Rahwari i 4 

Rajput I 4 

Ramaiya i 4 

Ror I 4 

Sejwari 3 

Sonar i 3 

Tarkihar i 4 


With the assistance of this list we can group the 
castes according to the severity of their taboos as fol- 
lows 

Group I. Agrahri, Brahman Kanaujiya, Brahman 

Sarwanya, Brahman Saraswat, Chai, Gurchha, Kachhi, 
Khairwa, Kisan, Koiri, Kumhar 

Group 2 Chero, Kasarwam, Kasaundhan, Khar- 

war, Khattri, Majhwar, Mallah, Panka 

Group 3 Agariya, Banjara, Byar, Dangi, Kalwar, 
Kathiyara„ Kayastha, Sonar 

Group 4 Barai, Bharbhunja, Brahman (other), 

Gharuk, Halwai, Kasera, Kewat, Kurmi, Lohar, ^ai, 
Rah-wan, Rajput, Ramaiya, Ror, Tarkihar j 
Groiip 5 Agarw^ala, Ahir, Barhai, Bhar, Clihipi, 
Dharkar, Gandharb, Golapurab, Kandu, Khanaelwal, 

Kapariya, Lodha, Pasi, Sejwan 
j Group 6 Kahar, Kori 

Group y Ahenya, Balahar, Balai, Ban, Basor, Dus- 
adh, Gujar, Jat, Khatik, Mali 
*Group 8 Khangar 

Group 9 Bajgi, Bhangi, Chamar, Dom, Kanjar 
This list show's clearly that there is no relation between 
a caste’s social position and the seventy of its cooking 
taboo For instance, in Group i, there are three castes 
that are positively low in Group 2, there are five in 
Group 3, there are three On the other hand, in Group 
4 there are the two highest castes and five otljers of good 
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position, whilst there are three castes of good position as 
low as Group 7 The severe restrictions of low castes 
are possibly the result of Hindulxation In most cases 
the pars enu always goes to extreme lengths in such mat 
ters Or they may be due to the fact that such low castes 
still hold relatively primitive beliefs, and that the taboo 
idea underlying these restrictions is more vivid to them 
than to higher castes, who of course now regard the 
latter as of a purely social nature The Jat and Gujar 
in this as m other respects are a law unto themselves, as 
15 natural in a tnbal caste Rajputs are much less parti- 
cular than most Voisyas possibly they consider that 
tlieir position puts them above cntidsra This 13 also the 
probable explanation of the relatively low place of Brah 
mans The receipt of food from all and sundry on reli- 
gious or quasi religious occasions (such as the expiation 
of a caste offence) is of course an incident of the Bmh- 
man s profession but that does not affect the question 
For if the donor of such food is of too low a caste for the 
Brahman to eat his food and be does not possess p cook 
of the required status, the difBculty is 5ol\^ by a gift of 
uncooked food which the recipients cook themselves and 
eat at (or near) the house of the donor • 

It should be mentioned that the restnctions of many 
castes vary in different places the variations ore too 
complicated to anal)-se out apparently depend on the 
esteem in which the caste is locally held 

The usual meal of all classes of Hindus consists of nee 
or pulse, cither boiled or cooked with ghl 
8 (lii) Tit locd ^•egetab^es sneet cakes, and chuppatis ‘ a 
kind of gnddle cake mode of \an0u3 kinds 
of ffour This is a purely vegetarian 
meal and in fact Hindus eat relatively little meat. Many 
can seldom afford it Of those that can i^ordit raanj 
a\-oid It because they pnde themseK-es on their ceremonial 
punty or because their religion forbids it In practice 
most Brahmans, man) Rajputs, and many of the higher 
Vaisva groups ore ^rgetarians and so are all Vaish 

1 CS ore fcAcAcJk* food, oltn tre ahrnyi ^Ji:c food 

TIk mt rvj a cc or di ng to tbo tnji»n<»r of cooking. 
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na^as and Jains m ever}^ caste But San as and Saktas^ 
eat meat, with many others, e\en in these high castes 
For there is no social prohibition against its use, which 
was common in the Vedic and epic periods, though con- 
demned in the Mahahkarata 

I ha^e examined the food regulations of some sixty- 
six castes the} can be summari/ed as fol low's 

(i) Mutton, goat’s flesh, \enison and game birds 
are unnersall} regarded as clean No caste that eats 
meat at all would refuse these 

(ii) l\lany castes also eat fi^h 

(ill) A few' castes also eat fow'ls or w'lld boar’s flesh, 
or substitute tliem for fish 

(n) Many castes will eat the flesh of any cloven- 
footed animal (except beef), with or w'lthout flsh and 
fowls This means, in practice, that they will eat the 
flesh of the domestic pig and wild boar, as well as mutton, 
goat’s flesh and Aenison 

(v) Some^low castes \ar} their diet with the flesh of 
animals that are not usually regarded as fit for food 

(iv) A few' castes w'lll eat beef 

Sixteen castes confine themsehes to the clean food 
• ^ mentioned above These are the Arakh, 

g The meai-jood Banjara, Barai, Bhar," Bharbhunja, Bhot, 
oj -^.arwus casics Dusadh, Gharuk, Halwai, Kahar, Kayas- 
tha,^ Luniya, Majhwar, Mali, Nai and 
Sonar According to Dr Buchanan, writing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the Saiwariya Brah- 
man w'ould also fall in this class, for they then ate goat, 
defer, porcupine, hare, partridge, quail, pigeon, dove, 
and W'lld duck This was in Gorakhpur it is doubtful 
if 41 ey still have so varied a meat-diet. 

Fifteen castes also eat scaled fish, namely the Barwar, 
Gandharb, Kamkar, Kandu, Kasera, Kathak, Khairvva, 
Kisan, Koiri, Kumhar, Kurmi, Lohar, Mallah, Saras- 
wat Brahman and the Tamboli 

^ V'aishnava, Saiva, Sakta arc Hindu sects , Jain a separate religion 

- E-^cept those tv ho keep pigs 

^ Crooke says tliey do not eat venison but I Iiatc often given Ka- 
yasthli clerks a joint of black buck ^ 
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Two castes, the Bahelija and Baiswar, cat fowls but 
not fish three castes the Kalwar, Kinearha and TeH 
eat both The Bundela Rajput eats wild boar s flesh 
the Tat and Gujar eat both that and fowls, but not fish 
Four castes cat the flesh of any cloven footed animal 
save beef but will not eat fish or fowl These are the 
Balai Benya Bhanp and Sahanya The Dhnnuk adds 
fish to this diet, the Ghasiya adds fowls and seven 
eat all the animals mentioned namely the Bans- 
phor Baser Bjar Kborwar Kol Lodha,^ and Panka 
Four castes, the Beldir Bhuiya Bind and Pasi re 
gard field rats as a deUcacy 

The Aganya Balahar Bajm Chero and Sansiya 
will eat almost an^ythiog but be« 

The Kewat will not eat beef pork or fowls, but in 
addition to the clean foods and eats tortoises and 
CTocodUes 

The Chamar DhanOTr Dom and Korwa will eat 
beef the Dhangar in Aa will eat anjthirig except rep- 
tiles and the monkey whilst the Dom eats tigers flesh 
and the Korwa bear and monkey 

It will be noticed that with the cxcepPon of the Lodba 
(and he only in some places) no caste of even lespedable 
status will eat the domestic pig, whilst only two such 
castes will eat fowls 

Certain minor points may be mentioned Some castes 
have taboos peculiar to themselves the Agarwala 
for instance, will not eat the tumip carrot or onion the 
Dangl will not eat the onion and certain subcastes called 
Haldiya will not eat turmeric These, however are doe 
to spedal superstitions In some castes such as the 
Byar Ghasiya and Kol pork is forbidden to wonjen 
though the men eat it Nor are \somen allowed to dnnk 
into:ricating liquor as a rule but this is due chiefly to its 
cost How can a poor moo afford to buy Htmor for his 
women folk? was the plaintive ans^-er of a I^rwal who 
was questioned on the point 

I0 wtne pUen onl/ 

It b ne cwui T topdut out that a cute dietary Ulcc lu otoktaf 
Ubooa, maj wy in dlllcrtot parti tf the pforluc*, 
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A Hindu bits down to a meal either alone or with his 
aibtc fellows '} he women cannot eat 
/(' {i')ihr ">th the men the) wait till their lords 
iniiiii' hn\e finished So long as the meal or a 

part of It (.onsists of Lachcha food (as it 
iisuall} does, since ihuppatn appear at most meals), the 
man imisj dine with the |)rciautions of .i magic ceremonj. 
He siis within a square marked off on the ground (chauha) 
inside which is the chulha or cooking place Should a 
stranger’s shadow fall upon this square, all cooked wath- 
in It IS polluted and must be'Hhrown awa} ' In camp, 
Hindu ser\ants ma\ be seen, e.ich well .ipart from the 
rest, each within his own chauLd, cooking liis food upon 
his own mud o\cn and eating alone, it is onl} the lowest 
castes who e\cr \cnlurc to neglect this \er} troublesome 
custom In Moradabad are certain Chauh.ins, who claim 
to belong to the famous R.ijpul clan of lh.it name, but 
arc regarded as degraded, parti} because they practice 
widow -marriage, ji.irtly because the) cat hatlichn food in 
the fields instead of in the decent prnac} of their own 
homes and chauhaK 

Though the Nagar Brahman is not at home in the 
•> j United Pro\inccs, he will sen'c as an e\- 

M 7/ir Nn^'ar ample of tlic lengths to which the ritual of 
Brahviau eating can go Before eating he must 

bathe and dress himself in clean gar- 
ments if these arc of cotton, they loo must first be w'ash- 
ed, and dried in a place w'herc nothing impure can touch 
them Numerous accidents may occur to render him im- 
pvre, and so compel him to desist from his meal If he 
touches an earthen vessel that has contained w'aler • if he 
touches a piece of cotton cloth, or of raw' cotton that has 
be^n touched by a person w'ho was not himself in a state 
of ceremonial purity, or else has not been dipped in oil 
or gill if he touches leatlier or bone or paper (unless in 
the last case there is Hindi wTiting on it) if he touches 


* It IS dubious liow far in pncticc lliis superstition would f>o TIic 
cnlnncc of t str intjcr within the rhattl a would ccrUunlv pollute the 
food’ but I doubt if any but high castes would object to his shadow^ 
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or la touched by a donkey pig do^,’ or a child that la 
old enough to eat solid food— <hen he is at once defiled 
Again contact with a Brahman who though pure is him 
eating or baa just eaten will make him impure if he 
has not actually b^mn to eat He may not read a printed 
book at his l^cause printing Ink is impure he may 
not read c manuscript book unless it is bound with silk 
and the binder haa used a special paste of pounded taraa- 
nnd seed In such circumstances, one begins to wonder 
that anybody thinks it worth while to cat at all 

Rules r^^arding the Aoceptaoce of water are on the 
whole the same as those regarding the ac 
OThtdri h- ceptancc of pakka food but with a tendea 
(c&M cy to greater laxity The vessel In which 
t^e water is conlained affects the question 
A high caste man will allow a low caste man to fill his 
lota (inking vessel) for him but he will not dnnk from 
the lota of that low caste man Or o high caste man will 
give anybody (sa\'e untouchables) a dnnk, by pounng 
water from hia own lota into that of the drinker ell the 
men employed at stations to supply railway tra\‘ellers 
with water are Brahmans All castes will take water 
from Barhois Bans Bhorbhunjas Holwaiu Kohars 
and Nais and of course from higher castes still 

Rules r^arding smoking arc stncJcr It is very sel 
dom that a man will smoke with anybody 
j (ri) Th 4 m L but a caste fellow the reason no doubt 
t«>M 13 (hat smoking with n man usually mvol 
ves smoking his pipe and this involves 
much closer contact c\’en than eating food which he hps 
prepared So stnn^nt is this rule indosd that the fact 
that Jots, Ahirs, and Gujors will smoke together has been 
regarded os a ground for supposing that they are cloiely 
akin Some castes, the Kay-ostha for Instance, differenti- 
ate between smoking m nanal fashion — in which the 
hands ore closed round the pipe and the smoke is drawn 
in without putting the stem actually m the mouth — and 
smoking jn the usual way 


btrt oert a cat for oothinj' win tenp a cal any from food. 
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Little need be said on the subject of vessels ' There 
are rules laying down what sort of vessels 
J4 {vii) The ves- should be used, and of what metal they 
scis taboo should be made, but they are rather reli- 

gious than social. Hindus must use brass 
or alloy (although the use of alloy is hedged about by 
numerous and minute injunctions, and if such vessels be- 
come impure, the only remedy is to get them remoulded) 
The risk of pollution makes it imperative for every man 
to have a few vessels of his own The minimum consists 
of a lota (drinking vessel), batata (cooking pot), and thah 
(dish) Better class folk add a kaiora (saucer), gilas 
(glass), kalchhal (spoon), and gagra (water pot) For 
feasts, the brotherhood usually keep a set of large vessels 
of all kinds, which they lend to the host these are bought 
with the proceeds of fines, and are common property 
Any person, who is himself in a state of ceremonial 
impurity, is capable of causing pollution 
IS Poiiuiton i»y’ by touch That is why a woman in her 
courses, a small-pox patient, the mother 
and child at child-birth, the relative who 
has set fire to the funeral pyre, are all carefully segregated 
for a certain period, for during that period they are im- 
pure, and consequently a danger to anybody with whom 
they may come in contact A certain number 
of low castes, however, are regarded as being per- 
manently impure, and therefore permanently capa- 
ble of causing pollution by touch Any Hindu 
who may come in direct contact with such an 
‘untouchable’, himself becomes impure, and before eating 
food, or embarking on any undertaking which demands 
ceremonial purity, must bathe himself and Avash his 
clothes , This superstition has never been so strong in 
the United Provinces as in some other parts of India, 
where the shadow of an ‘untouchable’ can convey pollu- 
tion, and the effective range of his impurity is laid down 
in an exact number of feet, which may be as many as 

^ For furtlier informabon see G R Dampier, Monograph on the 
Brass and Copper Industry of the U P (1894) 
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sixt}-four but It i3 of sufficient importance to require 
detailed description 

In igoi Sir Richard Bum after local enquines in all 
districts drew up a scheme of social precedence, which 
included a list of untouchable castes ^ At first sig^ht the 
list is incomprehensible it is impossible to guess why 
some castes should be included It is also impossible to 
understand on the assumption that the inclusion of some 
castes 15 correct, why others of similar occupations 
liabits, and status should be omitted But ns the result 
of enquines that I have teceotly made, it has become 
p^ible to reduce apparent chaos to something like order 
The information thus collected may be summarized thus 

(а) It IS a mistake to suppose tJiat all Hindus of res- 
pectable social position or even oil twice bom Hindus 
have the same standard of touchability The Brahman s 
standard has always been higher than that of others, and 
castes may be touchable to a Rajput or Vaisyo that are 
untouchable to a Brahman 

(б) The superetiuon is far less strong than it was when 
Sir Richard Bum wrote Fifteen years ago any Hindu 
of good caste that came in contact with an untouchable, 
would have taken steps to remove the pollution at the 
earliest possible moment Today few trouble about the 
matter at all except Brahmans and even they ore rela 
ti\ely lax A Brahman working in the field with some 
untouchable labourer will be quite indifferent whether he 
touches him or not for the bath that he \vill take in any 
case on his return home, will remove any impurity that 
mav hax'e been caused by chance contact 

(c) The castes whom the Brahman would regard as 
untouchable raaj be classified In groups as follows 

(i) Those that ha\'c an unclean occupation,^ or are 
offshoots of such castes, whether their own occupation 
Is unclean or not 


Gfmjp* XI and MI ot bit Khoooi ate Cenimt R kcri Vj* looi 

p, ap ^ 

¥» tbi, InfctrmiUoo, I m lixlelKed to ■ Bnihinan frirod, q Gcttotj- 
ovirt ofliccT 03 x 1 landlord. * 
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(2) Those that keep pigs, or eat pork or beef. 

(3) Wandering tribes, if they have no settled home to 
which they return 

(4) One caste, for unknown reasons 

On the basis of these remarks, we may proceed to 
scrutinize Sir Richard Burn’s list, and arrange the castes 
mentioned therein in the four groups mentioned above 
Many will fall in more groups than one and it will be 
necessary to insert castes that are not in the list, but on 
these criteria should be added to it. 

Baheliya, Bhangi, Chamar, Dabgar, 
First group Dhobi, Dom and Khatik and the follow- 
ing groups that are Dom offshoots — 

Balahar, Bansphor, Basor, Dharkar and Domar, and 
the Kori, a Chamar offshoot 

Aganya, Aheriya, Bajgi, Balahar, Balai, Bansphor, 
Basor, Berija, Bhangi, Chamar, Dhangar, 
Second group Dhanuk, Dharkar, Dhobi, Dom, Domar, 
’ Habura, Kanjar, Khatik, Korwa, Musa- 
har, Nat, Pasi and Sahariya To these must be added 
the Beld?ir, Bhuiyar, Byar, Ghasiya, Kharwar, Kol, 
Panka, and Sansi)m, with some Bhars, Binds, and 
Bodhas " 

Bawariya, Bengali, Benya, Habura, 
Third group and Nat to which should be added 
Bhantu and Sansiya. 

Fourth group Dusadh 

On this arrangement the worst untouchables are the 
Bhangi, Chamar, Dhobi, Dom, Khatik, the Dom off- 
shoots, the Benya, Habura, Nat, and Sansiya, all of 
whom fall into two groups 

^ There are two surprising entries in the list The 
first is jthe Dusadh, a village menial caste, but with 
an interesting history behind him his occupation 
and his food are both clean enough, and there seems 
no reason why he should be regarded as untouch- 
able ,The other is the Baheliya, who is a hunter 
the cause suggested to me was his habit of snaring 
birds with bird lime, which is regarded as unpleasantly 
cruel. 



THE CASTE ff\STKU OF ^0»THEIW IXDIA 

Some castes that are theiiisel\’es low are especlallv 
stnct in keeping untouchables at a dis- 
id. PcOmtUm tance I have examined the taboos of 
Urm*r twenty five such castes the pnncipial 
results are given in the follouang table 


Casff nawK 


Agarya 

Audhi^ 

Bahdiya 

B«jgi 

Baosphor 

Blior 


Bhang! 

Bbar 

Bbcrt 

Bbuiya 

Bbuijrar 

Bind 


Coamar 


Dangi 

Dharkar 

Dom 

Duudh 

Gharok 

Ghasija 

GoUpurab 

Kbangar 

Kiiarwar 

Khauk. 

ijfljhwar 


Rtgeri cu mlotttkaiU the 
Bkangi Ckamar Dkarkar Dkdn Dom 


Eleven castes vrill not touch a Bhaogi seventeen will 
not touch a Charaar ten will not touch a Dhaiwr six 
teen wil not touch a Dhobi or a Dom These are the 
untouchables ^ar esceilence though one or more of the 
twenty five castes also regard the Baser Bhulyaj Gba 
siya Kori Alusahor Pasi and Poton os untouchable 
The most particubr In this respect are the Baser, Bhar 
Bhulvn Bhutjar Bjiir Khatik and Majhwar roo^ of 
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them, however, are not quite so low as the other castes 
m this list, whilst the Basor has all the intolerance of the 
parv^enu This caste is a branch of the Dom tribe, that 
has settled down to relative respectability, and now will 
ha\e nothing to do not only with the Dom and Dharkar,^ 
Its close relations, the Bhangi and Dhobi which not long 
ago were its equals, but extends its objection to the Musa- 
har, which always was, and still is, a respectable though 
somewhat primitive caste 

Of the five chief untouchables, the Dom is scarcely 
Hmduized at all, and the Dha#kar but little more so, and 
the occupations of the Bhangi, Chamar and Dhobi put 
them outside the pale. The Bhangi is a scavenger, the 
Chamar deals in dead cattle, whilst the Dhobi handles 
duty clothes and that ill-omened beast, the donkey 

Principal authorities — Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N -W P and 

Oudh (1896) 

Census Report, U P , 1901 and 1911 
■) Crooke, Natives of Northern India 

I The Dharkar is also an offshoot of the Dom tribe 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SYSTEM OP CASTE GOVERNMENT 

In every caste there is Botne authority cbarjed with 
the duty of corapellmg' obedience to cus* 
; C*a4 rtrrent- tomary lavs^ Among the twice-bom — 
"**** Brahmans Rajputs, and Vaisyas — that 

authonty is often nothing more concrete 
than pubUc opinion But most castes possess a regular 
system of government of which the ruling body is a 
council or assembly known as a pancluiyai The powers 
of tills body vary both in nature and extent In all castes 
it has some measure of judicial power and investigates 
and punishes offences against custom in many it is also 
a licensing authont) authonxing acts or omissions which 
by custom require such sanction 

It IS possible to make certain general 
statements that are true of oil fat 
chayais 

(fl) The group which a pancimyat rules is not the 
caste os such but the endogamous group whether it be 
cnste or subcoste Just os a roan may eat food prepared 
by another if he can marrv that other s dau|4ter so too 
he may meet him in counal And the panchayat of one 
endogamous ^up is completely independent of the far} 
chayats of other similar groups within the same caste 
If two or more panchayats meet to consider matters of 
mutual Interest they meet ns independent and eqiial 
povr-ers, which ore not necessarily friends, let olorfe olHes * 
The council of the caste as such is the sahha which is 
discussed in a later paragraph 


t Tlu fan 
caiBtdl 


' Tlw an ooly tw weploM Ifw N*1 (»« por 6k mtee rtvt 
1 a c«»t« omt and tlw lUJpia, wbtr* tto cmll U the ex£*B- 
mom froup («ee par 17), 

• OccMkutally d tvo rroop* to different cafie* me*: La 

(bt erne iraj 5 *e Crnw E fort ifp^ 1911 p, jjj ncte j 
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(b) But decentraU7ation goes further still There is 
not one panchayat only to each endogamous group, but 
one panchayat to each independent local section of that 
group In other uords, the panchayai is not of the zat, 
but of the biradari ^ The local boundaries of the jurisdic- 
tion of each such panchayai are clearly demarcated some- 
times it covers part of a village or town, sometimes a 
whole village or town, occasionally a group of villages 
These jurisdictions are called by various names — ilaqa, 
] 2 ('ivar (estate), tat, chaiai (mat — ^from the tribal mat used 
at meetings of the brotherhood), ghol (circle or group), 
are some of the commonest The panchayats of the 
brotherhoods within the same endogamous group are in- 
dependent of each other, but as a rule they respect each 
other’s decrees whilst in some castes it is customary to 
hold regular conferences, at which several panchayats of 
the same endogamous group meet to discuss questions of 
mutual interest 

(c) The word panchayat means ‘quintette’ — a group 
of five persons But it is safe to say that no panchayat 
ever consists of so small a number Generally, every 
adult male in a hiradan has a right to speak and vote 
less frequentl)^ the panchayat consists of representatives, 
selected on one basis or another, but always in greater 
numbers than five On the other hand, there is in most 
panchayats a committee which guides its deliberations — 
a sort of cabinet in this House of Commons — and this 
committee always consists of a small number of members, 
which number is, more often than not, five. And it is in the 
constitution of this committee that panchayats chiefly differ 

Though caste panchayats exhibit endless minor van- 
-» ations. It IS possible to distinguish two 

3 The iiJb prin- rnain types The first or ‘permanent’ 
apai types of type IS a pauchoyat which possesses one 
panchayat ^ore permanent officers, whose duty it 

is to bring offences to its notice, and who 
have power to convene it whenever necessary These 
officers are always members of that committee, mentioned 

* See appendix to Chapter I 
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Bbov^ -which guides the ^anchayai t deliberations The 
second or impermanent fanclu^at is one that possesses 
no such officers, nor any committee save such as may be 
appointed for the duration of any particular session 
How important the difference is will appear from the 
discussion that follows 

Castes with permanent panchayais fall into four 
classes (i) Those connected with a 

C*tu wiUi weU-de6ned occupation, trad] 

tionaJ or acouired namely the Aganya 
Ahenya Antr * Baghban, Bahellya Bala 
hor Banjara Bansphor, Barai Barhai, 
Bon, Beldar Bhan^ Choi Charaar Chhipl Dakaut, 
Dhobi Dhuniya ’ GadariTO Gidhiya Halwm * Kalwar 
Knnmail Kayasiha-Mocbl Kewat Khapanya, Kori 
Kumhar Kutamali Lobar Luiuya * Mali Mochi * Nal 
Pbansiya Singhanya Sonar ‘ Tamboh, TeU and Tbo- 
thera with the Muhammadan castes Bhisljtj Chunhar, 
Dafnli Darri Dhuniya Gbognr Ghosi JuJaha Khumra 
Kunjra Mooihor Mirasi Nanbai Ni}anva Qalondar, 
Qossab, and Tawaif 

(ii) Functional castes connected either with trade 
generally or -with several allied occupations n^ely the 
Agrohn Knhar Kandu Kasarwam Khatik, ilahesn 
Oswal and Rauni^ar 

(Hi) Non-functional castes of respectable position 
nomelj the Baiswar Bholcsa Bishnoi Gorchha, Gonya, 
Gujor Tat * Kachhi Khagi Khagi Chauhan Klrar 
Koin Mina Murao Saini and Tharu 

(iv) Non-functional castes of low position namefv 
the Bhar Bhotlyn Bhulyar Bind Byar, Dangi Dhan 
gar Dhorhar, Dhimar Dom Dusacui Ghasiia, linn- 
jar Khanvar Kol Korwa Mojhwar, Musohtr Nat,* 
Farnhiva and Posi 

This list consmtfl of 104 castes Of these 66 are func 
tionni and 22 of low position which is sufficient to show 
that tlie permanent council is a characteristic of functional 

* Iq kjto placet onlj 

anet haK> Mohanuttadno bruicht*, which alto pc ct c ix per 
namit coucus. 
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and low castes The most striking omissions are certain 
Vaisya trading castes such as the Agarwala and Umar 
the most curious inclusion is the Bishnoi, a sectarian 
caste 

In most brotherhoods, there is a headman who is a 
permanent official sometimes the office 
5 The permaneut IS hereditary'-, Sometimes elective, and if so, 
element tn the generally for life He is ex officio also 
president of the council The generic 
term is sarpanch but he is known in 
various castes by many titles — chaudhri, padhan, mahto, 
]aviadar, takht, mnqaddam, badshah, mehtar, niahati, 
saqiii, etc There are also in many castes other perma- 
nent functionaries, either hereditary, or elected or nomina- 
ted for life , their duties vary from vice-president to 
orderly Some of their names are natb-sarpanch, mun~ 
sif, daroglia, diwan, mukhtar, chobdar, chandar, dlian, 
sipahz, piada Other castes have several hereditary or 
elected assessors, for whom the generic term is panch 
Sometimes the entire assembly is quasi-permanent, con- 
sisting of the heads of families Actual instances will 
best show the variations that occur 
’ (i) "Ahir In Hardoi and Partabgarh, there is a 

permanent committee of a sarpanch and 
6 Instances of panches, all hereditary In Gorakh- 

fermanent pur, the sarpaiich alone is hereditary the 

councxis other panches are selected, one from each 

family, when required In Jhansi and 
Fyzabad, the council is impermanent 
• (ii) Baghban The committee consists of three or 
more hereditary members The president is known some- 
times as sarpanch, when the other members are termed 
padhans '> sometimes as padhan, when the others are term- 
ed diivans 

(ill) Banjara The headman, known as naik, is 
hereditary, and in most subcastes his is the only heredit- 
ary offige Amongst the Badi Banjaras, the whole com- 
mittee IS hereditary' 

(iv) Banmanus The headman (chaudhri) is here- 
ditary This IS a subcaste of the Musahar caste 
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(v) Bart The headman (chaudhri) is hereditary 
The other Ranches are selected as required 

(vi) Beldar In Gorakhpur ^e heodomn (chau 
dhn) IS elected for life, but there Is a tendency to make 
the office hereditary by electing whenever pc^iblc the 
son of the last headman There is also a summoner 
(dhari) All the brethren ore members of the assembly 
but to form a quorum not less than five of their exoga 
mous groups (kuris) must be represented 

(vil) flhofcjn The council is composed of the 
headmen of the villages (^hhala bhatya or little brother) 
the president is called takht (throne) whilst he has a 
muntif (vice president) and darogha (investigating o6v 
cer) All these posts are hereditary A system of proxies 
IS recogniEed 

(viit) Bishnai This sectarian caste has two coun- 
cils different kinds One deals with religious cases 

and IS known as jumala It meets once a month either 
at some temple or at the house of a priest (sadh) the 
priest and some elders preside at the meeting, at which 
the horn nte is always earned out Once a year, in the 
month of Chait the Bi&hnois of several districts meet in 
a laige joint jumaJa at Lodhjpur in MoradKbod The 
other council which deals with social offences, is found 
in such subcastes os possessed them before their members 
joined the sect Gat, Khagi-Chauban Nni Byar are 
some of them) These subenste fanchayaU are perman- 
ent The decisions of the religious and soaal authorities 
are binding on each other 

(ix) Dakaut In Bijnor the fanchayat oftly 
assembles if there are at least ten items on the agenda 
The headman (chandhri} is elected and is assisted by a 
^fl/tran ra{ and padhan their precise functioos are un 
Known to me ri\*e towns or villages have a nght to 
permanent representatives, namely Jhalu (three represen- 
tatives) Nogina Seohora Nondawar and Nehtnur (two 
each) These are selected and hold office for life The 
committee therefore consists of nine persons In addi 
tion about fii-e hundred brethren are usually present 

{%) Dhnntya Each brotherhood has a hereduaiy 
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chandhn, whose junsditlton extends o\cr tracts known 
as ilaqa, bat'll, or jincvir 

(\i) GliogaT In Moradabad, c\cr\ Milage pos- 
ses^-es a lu‘redUar\ asse^soi {pauch), who decides cases in 
the first instance. 1 liere is an ai)peal to a committee of 
such pauchc^ 

(Ml) Ctdluyui liach suljcasle in iMoradabad has a 
j^ermanent committee ol two or tliree hereditar) members 
under a headman {pndhau), wlio is to pa\ Rs 5 on his 
accession to office for the ]nirch.ise ol sweetmeats 

(mu) Gujar 1 licre is a*iicrmanent committee of 
four or fine members m oxer) xillagc witii <i headman 
Garpancfi) all arc lioredttarx I'or the Inal ol graxe 
offences the panchoyat'i of scxcral xillages meet together, 
under a headman, xxho is also permanent and hereditary 
(mx) Jat One broiherfiood, xxhich resides in a 
group of thirtx-two xillages in the Mu/alT.irnagar district, 
has a permanent pauchayai 'I he post of headman (raja) 
belongs to the head of a familx in Bhainsxxal, the post 
of X ice-presidcnt (diivau) to the head of a family in Oun, 
xxhilc the heads of three families that live rcspectixely 
in Pindaura, Salaxxar, and Malahandi must alxvays be 
present foi * the panchayal to be complete. This is an 
exceptional case, for all other Jat panchayal'; are imper- 
manent 

(xx) Kahar There is a permanent committee 
consisting of headman {sarpancJi)^ vice-president (naib- 
sarpanch), summoner {chobdar), and four members 

(xxi) Kayaslha-Mocht In Caxvnpore city, there 
is«the usual t}pe of permanent panchayal, though it is 
actuallv called a sabha In southern Caxvnpore, there is 
a permanent headman, called sarmaiir (croxvned head), 
xxho resicjes in Charkhan state, but the panchayal meets 
only once a }ear 

(xvii) Kewal The council is permanent, and con- 
sists of the heads of families under a hereditary sarpanch 
(xviii) Khagi-Chauhan The committee consists of 
four members and a headman (sarpanch), all hereditary. 

(xix) Khahk In Aligarh, the headman (chandhn) 
IS h&reditary his assessors (of xvhom there are four or 
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five) are chosen for the occasion but there is a tendency 
always to select the same men and their sons after their 
death In Gorakhpur the Sonkhar subcastc has a head- 
man {chaudhri) and six or seven panches all hereditary 
the Poldar subcaste has a chatuikn and padhan (vice 
president) both hereditary the Saqba suboste has only 
a chaudhrt elected for a single year at Dasehra In Bui- 
andshahr every village has an officer known as muqad~ 
dam who decides minor cases, with a hereditary chaudhrt 
and two ditvans (vice presidents) to every hundred villages 
or so ' 

(xx) Khumra Each village has a chaudhrt of Its 
own the assembly consists of all chaudhns some of 
whom form the permanent committee of the counal In 
Bijnor the committee consists of the chaudhns of Nagina 
(badshah) who is headman of Jamdaspur (wojjir) Taj 
pur and Sherkot (manji/j) These two munstfs are 
elected all other officers in the caste are hereditary 

(xxi) KtUarnali In Moradabad each separate vil 
lage or quarter in a town has a padhan and chakrayat the 
latter acts ns substitute for the former dunng his minority 
These offlaals decide ail mnaJ cases The counal con 
sists of these officials (twenty-two of each) with two head- 
men (sardar) All ore heredlta^ 

(xxii) Lai Begt Bhangt In Benares the oiganiza- 
tion of the Lai Be^ system of government is modelled 
on the dty and cantonment in which they are employed 
There are seven administrati\'e units or companies {bera) 
knowTi as (i) kah palian which serves the Indian in 
fantiy (a) lalkurii or redcoats, who Eer\*e the British *in 
fantry (3) genereh which doles back to the time when 
Benares pooessed a divisional general and his h^d 
quarters staff (4 7) sadr kothti^ shahr arid teshan 
who are employed re^jcctively In cantonments dvil 
station dty and railwa) settlement Each company has 
four officers (sardar) and a messenger (^lyada) the titles 
of the officers are jamadar (headman) munstf j^spokes- 
man) chaudhn (treasurer) and natb (summoner) In 
supreme command is the brigadier He and the com 
pany officers arc elected Ihoogh there is a tendendy to 
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obseiAC the principle of heredity the messenger is 
selected 

(will) Lohar There is a hereditary committee, with 
a cJiandhri but he is merely the summoner, and the pre- 
sident is selected for each meeting 

(x\n) Nai In MuzalTarnagar, there is a single 
panchayat for the whole caste. In Pilibhit, there are 
subcaste panchayais as well as the caste panchayat In 
Bulandshahr, c^ery Milage has a chaudhri or headman 
There is also a chaudhri for each tahsil, and a head 
chaudhri for the w'hole caste, Arho lives at Delhi 

(x\\) Nanbai This occupational group (it is not 
}et a caste) is ruled by a single headman (sarpanch) 
The Nanbai is a baker 

(\xm) Taicaij The I'awaif are dancing-girls , they 
have a panchayat of women The headwoman {chau- 
dhrain) is elected for life, but must have been born within 
the jurisdiction of the panchayat Other members are 
selected when required 

(xxMi) Tch TTiere is a permanent and hereditary 
committee of five, from w'hom the headman (chaudhri) is 
selected for each meeting 

o (xxMii)> T/iarii The village headman is headman 
(sarpanch) of the brotherhood in his own village But 
there is also a hereditary headman for the whole caste 
(Avhich has no endogamous subdivisions), who is known 
as barhag (great tiger) The post has been inherited in 
one family from time immemorial, and there is an old 
copper plate w'hich is the headman’s badge of office 
• (xxix) Thathera There are a number of hereditary 
headmen (chaudhris) , as a rule there is one chaudhri to 
each village, but if the local jurisdiction covers more 
thah one % illage, he can appoint assistants, known by 
the name of mukhiya,^ whose duties are those of in- 
formers A chaudhri may also appoint an orderly 
(sipahi) 


^ Mukhiya is also the term for the ‘village headman’ appointed by 
Government, who has certain duties under the criminal law 
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When Q post is hereditary, the eldest son alwaj-s 
succeeds, provided that he is of sound 
7 Qm«hjie*th t mind and good conduct If there is no 
son or the eldest son is unfit, the office 
^^Miwunt goes cither to the next iieir or to some 
selected member of the same family A 
minor till he 13 of age is almost invariably represented 
by some elder relative though some castes cause the 
minor to announce a decision taken in his name AVhen 
nn office is elective or selective, the choice is made from 
among the persons best uued by age or experience to 
hold It subject to any other condition of tenure that may 
be observed (e g that every family should be represent 
ed) but there is a tendency to follow' the principle of 
heredi^ if possible (as amongst the Kbatika and Lai 
Bhangis) E>-ery post is held subject to mental 
fitness and good behaviour There is littJe information 
regarding the ceremonial of succession The emblem 
of office in the case of a headman (and often of other 
officers too) 15 a turban rrhich is tied on the new officer s 
head m due form at a feast of the brethren In fact 
to wear the turban is synonymous with to be a head 
man Sometimes the officer pays for his o?n turban 
sometimes it is presented to him it is not an expensive 
c row n 

PancbajQts meet in three different waysi 

(1) At a feajt of tht brotherhood 
8 Uttu c / person who has a complaint to make, 

« tak^ ad\antagc of the presence of the 

P* brethren to put it forward whereupon t*ie 

assembly' ceases from conviviaJity and 
turns to business CJontrorersial questions ore seldom 
raised at a marriage feast lest the hnrmonj the pro- 
ceedings be disturbed but funeral gotherings often 
resolve tliemsclves into courts of enquiry 

00 On a special summons wIncJi tlie headman Issues 
either of his own motion or at the desire of an interested 

Iw of Ihc good temper »iddi beHU a oj^-Mal 
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parly The meeting is con\ened tli rough the official 
sunimoner if there is one , if not, the Nai barber, who 
works for the caste, acts as such 

(ill) On fixed occasions, usually a fair or religious 
festnal, at which brethren arc likely to attend in large 
numbers Such meetings are sometimes monster pan- 
choyals, at which several brollicrhoods assemble to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest, such as the prohibition 
ot liquor, the curtailment of marriage expenses, or the 
abandonment of such a custom as wndow' marriage 
1 he procedure closely follo\»s that of a court of law 
Tlie charge is made the culprit is called 

9 Procedure oj plead guilty or not guiltj A plea 

(t pcrmaiunt of guilty IS follow'ed by immediate sen- 

paiichoiai Icncc a plea of not guilty is followed by 

the hearing of evidence, discussion, vot- 
ing, and a \erdict and sentence All evidence is oral 
e\ery brother w'ho is present has the right to speak and 
Aote. E^cry brother uses his private knowledge to guide 
him to a decision in fact, judge and jurj' are all potential 
witnesses Some castes require a unanimous verdict, 
others are satisfied w'lth the decision of a majority gene- 
raJl}, the jpermanent officials must be unanimous, and 
agree with the majority of the brethren present The 
permanent officials decide the v'erdict and sentence, 
w'hich IS announced by the headman The sen- 
tence takes v'arious forms but if it is not, or cannot 
be, carried out at once, the offender is outcasted till it is 
carried out And if he refuses to submit to his sentence, 
he; is outcasted till he does 

Though the procedure of the panchayal is generally 
the same in all castes, so far as essentials 

10 ^CiinosUics are concerned, there are often minor pecu- 
oj procedure UantlCS 

(i) Agrahn If the council cannot 
arrive at a unanimous decision, the meeting is adjourned 
(ii) Bhoiiya A correspondent informed me that 
amongst the Bhotiyas of Kumaun, the debate is ‘a babel 
of uproarious questions and answers’ If a decision seems 
remwte, from discussion the council turns to ‘Socratic 
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questioniDgs — presumably, attempts to extract admis- 
sions And if tlic Socratic method falls, the council 
has recourse to magic A fetish called Bharto which 
consists of a white stone tied round with a black woollen 
thread is produced for with his right hand on this, no 
man dare teil a He 

(ill) Dorn The chcudhns opinion prerails in the 
absence of uniinimity 

(iv) Ghosi In addiUoo to other officers, tins caste 
has an executioner who is responsible for seeing that the 
sentence is earned out 

(v) AetPfli The offender is compelled to stand on 
one leg whilst undergoing exanunoiion— a position which 
must discourage verbosity 

(^'i) Lai oegi Bhongi The procedure is corapUcat 
cd The brethren sit in three lines In the first, from 
nght to left, sit the bngadjcr and the company officers ’ 
In the second and third hoes are the pnvate members 
Each party is in charge of the piyada of his company 
The company spokesmen (tnunttjs) act as counsel and 
examine the parties and their witnesses After evidence 
has been taken the pnvaJes vote then the three subal- 
terns of each company (munsif ehaudhrt antt natb) efin 
suit and when they are unanimous submit their opinion 
through the munstf to their company commander (jama 
dar) The company jamadars then confer and when they 
are unanimous report their decision to the brigadier 
who jf he accepts it annouarss it to the meeting A 
private may only vote, or rise to a point of order if 
he does this, he must act with due respect 

(vii) Nai In Bulandshobr, when a brother wishes 
to draw the attention of the council to an offence find 
the offender is himself present he cnes bat ma\khi dekh 
tar khana — look for hair and flies (m }Our fo^) before 
you eat This is the signal for on enquiry 

(niO In Garhwnl there was, till quite recent times, an 
official called dharmadhtkart whose post was regognlred 
by Government He was a Brahman charged with the 

Cf par 6 (rtU) fcbove. 
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duty of purifying outcastes The custom of official 
recognition has lapsed but outcastes still occasionally 
petition the district authorities to send them to the dhar- 
viadlukart 

Reports received at the census of 1911 showed that 
the offences triable by panchayats varied 
from caste to caste But when a report 

^ Stated that the panchayat of a particular 
]unsd}chon caste did not deal with a particular 
offence, it was not always possible to de- 
cide whether this* meant that the panchayat 
could not do so, or merely that it had never had occasion 
to do so The information was not derived from a 
written code, but from the oral evidence of members of 
the caste and if no instance of the trial of a particular 
offence had occurred within the informant’s memory, he 
might reasonably assert that such offences were not tri- 
able by the panchayat By comparison, however, of the 
offences triable by different panchayats, it is possible to 
frame a specimen list, as follows • 

(1) Breaches of the commensal law, and of restric- 
tions on eating, drinking, and smoking 
"•(ii) Btdaches of the marriage law 

(a) Seduction of a wife, or adultery 

(b) Immorality or concubinage 

(c) Refusal to carry out a marriage after agree- 

ment (breach of promise of marriage) 

(d) Refusal to carry out the gauna ceremony, 

1 e to send a wife to her husband at the 
proper age 

(e) Refusal to maintain a wife (restitution of 

conjugal rights) 

\f) Marrying a widow without permission 
(when permission is necessary) 

(ill) Breaches of caste custom in the matter of 
feasts 

(iv) Breaches of the trade custom of the caste 

(v) Killing of certain animals — the cow, sometimes 
the dog or cat 
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(vi) Insulting a Brahman 

(vii) CnmJnal or civil cases that might hai-e come 
before the regular courts, such as assault or debt 

(viii) RetnaJ of cnmmal cases decided by the regular 
courts 

The following general pnnaples con be laid down 
with respect to this list of offences 

(i) Any Hindu caste council would deal with offences 
falling under classes (i) (il) (a) to (e) (ili), (v) and (vi) 
Only certain Hindu castes deal with offences felling 
under class (ii) (/) 

(a) The trial of offences in cla» (iv) is much less 
common than it used to be the subjeii is examined In 
another chapter 

(3) Very few castes deal with cases falling in classes 
(\Ti) and (viu) The Gidhiya, Ghogar Kanjar Nat, and 
Phansijtt in the district of Moradabad are said to submit 
cases of assault and debt to (heir councils but this is 
probably uncommon Except in such cases as adultery 
or assault on a wife or a Br^unan the ponchayaU seldom 
encroach on the jurisdiction of the magistrate and tf 
other complaints were brought to them they would gene 
rally refer the parties to die courts And indwl 1:he 
Indian loves a lawsuit the discussion of its vanous as- 
pects and the intngucs incidental to it afford congenial 
intellectual exercise and also an adequate excuse for visit 
ing the court-town Few complainants would vnlhngly 
exchange the fierce light that b«ts on e\-en a third class 
magistrate 8 court room for the dimness that surrounds 
the tribal mat * Little information is available regarding 
the retrial of cnrainal offenders, but undoubtedly such 
cases do occur though perhaps the panchayat arqong 
castes tliat are incline to crime is concemecL less with 
the offence itse/f than with the offender 5 durasiness in 
being detected 

(4) To a Muhamraodnn panchayat some of the cases 
mentioned [c.g those falling In classes (v) nijd (vO ] 
^ould not be offences at all others would come under 

The b uiuftllj aeated 00 a plc« <J iryiuttn f or 

' 
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their ordinar}’’ law. They would, however, deal with 
some breaches of the marriage law and with trade 
disputes 

The most common punishments are fines, feasts to 
the brotherhood or to Brahmans, and out- 
12 Forms of Casting temporary or permanent for 

pumshmcut some kinds of offence, pilgrimages, beg- 

ging, and various forms of degradation are 
imposed Corporal punishment, though frequent at one 
time, is now unusual Amongst the Lai Begi Bhangis, 
for instance, an unfaithful wifv» was formerly tied to a 
tree and flogged with a broom whilst the ceremony of 
outcasting consisted in laying the offender on his face, re- 
moving his turban, pulling the edge of the tribal mat 
over his head and beating him with shoe or broom The 
results were sometimes fatal, and most castes have 
thought It advisable to abandon such practices. But, 
as the details given in the next paragraph prove, the 
councils are ingenious in devising punishments suitable 
to the crime 

A fine IS usually spent on sweetmeats for the assem- 
bled brotherhood, of which the chaudhri gets a double 
share But^if the fine is large, it usually goes to a fund, 
which IS expended on such public objects as the recita- 
tion of a kafha, the feeding of Brahmans, or the purchase 
of vessels for the use of the community 

The information in this paragraph all comes from 
reports received at the census of 1911 
(1) Ahir In Fyzabad, the council deli- 
vers a verdict in cases of cow-killing, but 
does not pass sentence The offender is 
sent to a Goshain, who considers the 
evidence afresh If he agrees with the council’s verdict, 
he passes^ sentence — usually a course of begging for two 
or three months 

(11) Baghban The tariff of punishments is as 
follows 


13 Some actual 
trials and other 
vffscellaiieotis 
information 


(a) Adultery, intratribal, — 
(i) by woman, — ^fine, 
I17 
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(2) by man — fine and restoration of 
woman or in the altemQti\-e pay 
ment of the bride price 

(b) Adultery extratnbaJ — 

(1) if the other party is of a higher 

caste — fine 

(2) if the other part^ is of a lower caste, — 

excommunicatioo 

(c) Breaches of the commensal law, — fine and 

n bath in ♦he Ganges 

(d) Cow killing — begpng alms with the cows 

tail tied to a staff sleeping at a Kumhar s 
furnace a bath in the Ganges a feast 
both to the brotherhood and to Brahmans 

(e) Killing a dog or cot • — fine a bath In the 

Ganges and a feast to Brahmans 
(ill) Banjara The Gaur Banjaras m Bijnor In sen 
ous cases, force the offender to give a girl of his familj 
in marriage to the family of the complainant This may 
be merely a quaint form of compensation or it moy be 
meant as a degradation, since b) the law of hyperg^y 
the girl comes from the inferior family Al ^1 events, 
It is unfortunate for the girl since she becomes her 
family s scapegoat 

(iv) Beldar In Gorakhpur a possible punish 
ment is fi\*e kicks Presumably it is awarded for minor 
offences 

(v) Bhangi In Cawnpore a man was found 
guilty of abducting a married girl who had not yet gone 
to her husband This was a most senous offence as a 
punishment the hair of half his head of one eyebrow 
one side of his moustache and half his beard were shafed 
his foce was painted black, and he was excomifiunicated 

(n) Chamar 

(a) In Ghozipur a chaadhri was outcasted for 
tweh-e j-ears for showing partiality for his 
brother — which seems a venial offence 

\ Kumluf furnace li rrctocKd ino*t unctom, 
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A council of se\ernl pattchoyais interfered 
and reduced the penalt} to a fine 
{b) In the same district, a Cliamar disgraced 
the caste b) begging, and was outcasted 
Suliscquentl} he settled down to regular 
labour and after his death, Ins son was 
reinstated on pa}ing a fine of Rs 4 and 
feeding fne Brahmans 

(c) Some Chamars were conMcled of cattle- 
poisoning in a court of law After re- 
lease, the\ we?e outcasted for twehe 
A ears an offer to pa} a fine of Rs 500 
in lieu was rejected 

(\ii) Darzt In Etah, a famil} adopted the dharauna} 
form of marriage contrary to the custom The caste 
informal!} outcasted them On the suit of the offenders, 
a caste council assembled which sentenced them to pay a 
fine of Rs 200 and to feast the brethren 

(\iii) Dimnar, In Mu7affarnagar, a man w'as guilty 
of a serious breach of the restrictions connected with pro- 
liibited kin the other party was his sister’s daughter 
He was hung by the hands to a tree, fined Rs too, iiad 
to ’feast the"’ brotherhood, and was outcasted for twelve 
} ears 

(i\) Dhobi In Cawnpore, a regimental Dhobi 
was accused of haMng a Bhangi w'oman as his mis- 
tress, He offered to stand or fall by the evidence of a 
clerk, whose story w'ent against him, and he w^as outcas- 
ted till he had feasted the brotherhood The introduction 
of*a wMtness of another caste is most unusual 

(x) Dom In Almora, the killer of a cow, during 
his , pilgrimage, has to display the fatal implement to all 
passers-b}i "I'be pilgrimage lasts from three to six 
months, during wdiich he must visit three shrines 

(\i) Gadariya A wife complained that her hus- 
band had refused to readmit her to his house after she had 
been on ,a visit to her own relations The husband’s plea 

^ The precise nature of the offence is not clear Dharauna is one of 
the maimed marriage rites, suitable for widows Presumably the substi- 
tution was of one kind of maimed rite for another 
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was that she was ugly The brethren excessively an 
noyed pointed out to hiro that his own looks left much 
to be desired gaw him some tnte information on the 
evanescence of physical charms and ordered him to tike 
his wife back on pain of excommunication An unusual 
incident m this cunous case was the presence of some 
government orderlies as unoflBcial advisers to the counal 
(xii) Gtdhtya The Gldhiya s tariff of punishment 
IS as follows 

(al Adultery, inlratnbal — e fine of Rs 5 i 
(6) Adultery, extratnbal •— 

ti) by a woman — excommunication 
(2) by a man (1) if the woman is of n 
higher Hindu caste — a fine of Rs 5 
(ii) if she IS of a lower Hindu caste, 
or not a Hindu —excommunication 

(c) Cow 4 cilliag — ft course of begging e bath in 

the Ganges, and a feast to the brother 

bo^ 

(d) Breadi of the commensal law — a bath in the 

Ganges and a feast to the brotUerhood 
(<) Breach of promise of mamoge — a fine of 
Rs 2j to Rs 5 

if) Assault and debt — o fine of Re 1 or Rs 2 

(xjii) Julaha In Sltapur an adulterer was tied to a 
tree with an earthen pot on his head 
(xi\) Kachht 

(fl) In Hardoi a widow had an Intrigue with a 
Lohar She was informally outcasjed 
Her relations persuaded her to gif’e him up 
and summoned a fanchayai after collect 
ing Rs 25 to pay the fine The case was 
at this stage when it was reported but 
m> informant was told bj one of tfie mem- 
bers of the counal that the penalt} would 
probably be a fine of Rs 30 and the 
feeding of fifty brethren 
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(h) A vidower had a Chamarm mistress The 
council ordered him to pay a fine of Rs 
loo and to turn her out He refused to 
do either He vas accordingly outcasted 
and tliougb she is dead, neither he, nor 
two sons he had by her, will ever be 
readmitted 

(x\) Kanjar The cow-killer, in addition to more 
usual penalties, lias to give a calf to a Brahman There 
is an ordeal by fire in cases o^ doubt Seven ptpal and 
seven betel lea\es are bound on tlie accused’s palm with 
se\en turns of a thread, and he has to walk seven paces 
with a redhot spud in his hand If this hand is burnt, 
he IS conMcied 
(xm) Kmnhar 

(a) In Cawnporc, a man was suspected of an 

intrigue with another man’s wife He 
was accordingly informally outcasted by 
the Kumhars of several villages A 
council met, which, on his suing for par- 
don from each individual member, fined 
him Rs 25, which was subsequently re- 
duced to Rs 5, as he vas unable to pay 
the larger sum ^ 

(b) A chaudhn had an intrigue with a married 

voman of the same caste He was fined 
Rs 75 The husband died before the 
panchayat was held, or he too would have 
been fined " 

(c) A man had a wife of bad reputation, whom 

he could not control This gave rise to 
scandal , he accordingly arranged a meet- 
ing of the pa 7 ichayat, and explained his 
difficulties He was found technically 

’ The fine, compered with that in the next case, was small but here 
there wa’s no proof, but only suspicion (the accused was seen leaving the 
house of the complainant at night) 

=■ Presumably for not keeping his wife under better control Compare 
the next case 
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guilty and was ordered to feed five Brah 
mans 

(xvii) Kunjra In Gonda some Muhammadan Kun- 
jras, being dissatisfied with the decision of their pancha 
yai appealed to a icjjnda muhin in the neighbouring 
distnct of Barabankj and settled the matter according to 
his advice The case was curious since an external 
authority overrode the panchayat s order 

(xviii) AfcJi In Barabankl a Mall woman who as- 
saluted ft Brahman family pnest (pvrohit) was fined 
Rs to she did not pay and both she and her husband 
were outcasted 

(xix) Nat The tanff of punishments is as follows 

(a) Adultery — fine with restoration of the wo- 

man or payment of the bndc price in the 
case of a man 

(b) Cow killing — 0 course of begging for forty 

days, a bath in the Ganges and a feast to 
the brethren and to Brahmans 

(c) Breaches of the commensal law — a fine of 

Rs 5 to Rs lo a hath in the Ganges, 
and a feast to the brethren orkd to Brah 
mans 

(d) Breaches of promise of marriage — payment 

of the other party s wedding expenses 

(e) Killing dog cat or ass — fine of Rs a to 

Rs 4 

(/) Assault — Q fine of Re i to Rs 4 

{^) PhaHStya The tariff of punishments is ffa 
follon-s 

(a) Adultery introtnbal — « 

(1) by woman — fine 

(2) by man — fine with restoration of wo- 

man or payment of bride price 1 

f 

' ^ uh*d*-nMjMl 1 i>u* Miaistnotadu priest In charge iJ an sodowed 
Th* pprfll *Tu frwn cimom I reBgton, sod so pos^Jliki Jq q 
M uhammadan casts • 
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(b) Adultery, extratribal, — permanent excom- 

munication. 

(c) Breaches of commensal law, — 

(1) eating hachcha food or smoking with 

the member of some forbidden caste, 
— fine, and a bath in the Ganges 

(2) drinking -svater with the member of a 

forbidden caste, — excommunication 

(d) Drunkenness, — fine, and a bath in the 

Ganges 

(e) Breaches of custom in respect of feasts, — 

fine, or temporary excommunication till the 
feast IS provided 

(xxi) Smghauya The tariff of punishments is as 
follows 

(a) Adultery, intratribal and extratribal, — as 

amongst Phansiyas 

(b) Cow-kilhng, — a course of begging alms, a 

pilgrimage, a bath in the Ganges, and a 
feast to the brethren and to Brahmans 

(c) Breaches of the commensal law, — a pilgrim- 

> j age, a bath in the Ganges, and a feast to 

the brethren and to Brahmans 

(d) Breaches of custom in respect of feasts, — 

as amongst Phansiyas 

{xxii) Tharu The fine for adultery is very high, 
from Rs 250 to Rs 500 the panchayat receives 10 per 
cent of the fine 
• (xxiii) Thathera 

(a) In Azamgarh, for an abominable act of im- 

morality,^ a man was for three days im- 
mersed up to the neck in a cess-pit, sent 
on pilgrimage to Pun and Benares, and 
made to feast the brethren 

(b) In the same district, a man who had a 

, Muhammadan mistress escaped with a fine 

and the usual feast because he was able 

^^Wliich was, incidentally, punishable under the Penal Code 
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to prove that he had never eaten food in 
her house otherwise he would have been 
excommunicated This case shows the 
'v'alue attached respectivelv to commensal 
pollution and esrtratribaJ immorality ’ 
(xxii) Miscellaneous 

(a) In some castes a culprit who Is sentenced 

to a fine that he cannot pay, may, In Heu, 
place the shoes of the assembly on hla 
head — presymably one pair of shoes at 
a time This alternative means grave de- 
gradation 

(b) A cow killer when on pilgrimage is occa- 

sionally compelled to wear a sheet which 
co\'era him from head to foot with holes 
for the eyes, end to give warning of hts 
approach by nnging a bell — treatment 
strailar to that of the leper in mediaeval 
times * Sometimes be has to dnve a cow 
before him which he holds by the tail 
In on impermanent fanchayai there is no official res- 
ponsible for bringing offences to its notice 
14 and the Only pcmon llLely to do so is the 

person offended Bnt it is an expcnsiw 
business to convene n panchuyat since 
the convener must pro%nde adequate entertainment And 
if he la}'S his suit before on assembly of the brotherhood 
that has met for some other purpose he is likely to be- 
come unpopular for he is not onlv interfering with 
another s arrangements, but (since such gatherings 
are usuollj of a festive Idnd) he also runs the ripk 
of marring the harmony of its proceeding^ Con- 
sequently a complainant would rarely call a panchayai 

* But ihl I not uACoc u oaw. I havo beard of a wbe« » SeolV- 
oJ high out* afld rood podtkio who hod n oilttrw of aootber 
ca'h- wtu Bo< Qfoman iB fa te d m he had dnmk water In her hoiwe. 

. . >9^ 1 m^If met mcb a pllfrtin la the ttreet* of RH BarelL 

I tried to dtecorer hi «nti* but he wn not locaDj known aiKi be hlco- 
•eU would Kiy nothlni; but ket/a C(ullt>. 
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togctlicr, unless the oflcncc were serious But if it 
were, then he would seldom need to do so, since 
public opinion would come to his assistance The 
brotherhood, individually and collecti\ely, w'ould send 
the offender ‘to Co\ entry’, cease all intercourse with 
him, and, in fact, outcasie him wuthout enquiry or forma- 
lil} The onus would then fall on the offender he, or his 
relatnes for him, must con\/ine the panchayal to establish 
his innocence, or obtain a mitigation of sentence And 
this he would not be likel} to do unless he w'ere hopeful 
of success 1 he result is tluJl impermanent panchayals 
\cr} seldom meet, it was recorded in 1911, for instance, 
that in Banda, the panchayal of the Hindu branch of 
the Chamargaur Rajputs had onlj' met once within the 
memor) of the oldest brother, and that the panchayais of 
the Muhammadan Chamargaur and the Baghel Rajputs 
had not met for at least three generations In such cir- 
cumstances, It is not surprising to find that little informa- 
tion IS a\ailable regarding the procedure of impermanent 
panchayais when they do meet In most cases, a sar- 
panch IS selected to preside, pro hac vice and the coun- 
cil then investigates the case and passes sentence, in 
m>uch the s'ame way as if it w'ere permanent Nor is it 
possible to give a complete list of castes that possess im- 
permanent panchayais Besides the tw'o Rajput septs 
already mentioned, such panchayais exist among the 
iMoradabad Chauhans, the Ghosis, Jats, Kurmis, Lodhas, 
Orbs, and Turks, and the Chandel and Kachhw^aha Raj- 
puts and, in some places, among the Kayastha-Mochis, 
Kumhars, Lunijas and Sonars But many of the 
‘twice born’ groups — all Brahmans, most Rajputs and 
the highest Vaisyas (Agarwal, Bhat, Umar) — have no 
panchayal of any kind They rely solely on the force 
of public opinion the offender is informall)'- ostracized 
in the manner already described, and remains so all his 
days, and his children after him Various castes owe 
their existence to such ostracism one instance is the 
Moradabad Chauhan group, which springs from the 
Chauhan Rajputs And smaller groups of outcastes are 
to lie found scattered up and down the country 
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(i) The Chandcl end ICachhwaha Rajputs In Catvn 
pore have a peculiar system of their ov.n 
s E tiOc ai offender who has been informally ex 

communicated approaches a leading clans- 
man and requests hlrfi to take up the case 
He calls the brotherhood together, appoints assessors and 
makes an enquiry As the leading clansman is usuallj the 
same person at all times In the same neighbourhood there 
IS A certain element of permanence In this system On 
the other hand it differs from both the permanent and 
impermanent types of pahchayal m two wajs Firstly 
the leader will not move on his own or anybody else s 
initiative save the offenders and secondly the pancha 
yai can only pronounce one of two decisions — a complete 
acquittal or a coniifTOauon of the informal ostracism 
(h) Among the Moradabod Tats the village elders 
deal with minor offences but if the offence is serious, 
the offender calls tog«hcr the elders of several villages, 
from twenty five to sixty in number They select a com 
mittee of five to ten elders from amongst themselves to 
Ini'estigate the case and a majority of the votes of this 
committee is decisive There is no sarpaneh If the 
meeting takes place at a fair the offender convenes it 
through the secretarv of the local Tat sabhfu 

(ill) In Banda the Muhammadan Chamargaurs ha\’e 
a cunous procedure of their own The outcaste who de 
sires to be reinstated prepares food on a day fixed by huH 
self and assembles not only his own bretliren but the 
Hindu Chamargaurs and some Bmlimans If they const 
der that he may be reinstated they signify their opinicJh 
by eating his ^ood but a single dissentient among the 
Muhammadans, and three or four amongst the Hindjis 
ivould be enough to make ins restoration impossible 
Both the food ceremony and the presence of outsiders ore 
unusual and In fact this seems to be not so much a case 
of appeal to a panchayai os a request for an expression of 
rcspectoble opinion 

' O atlwr c*u»e* to be ps>pfirejl ^ Hhxh, u-ooM «t food prt* 
pitod bjr a MutummriajL 
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As a rule, none but a member of the brotherhood 
may speak or vote regarding a decision of 
i6 interfoence ^is pauchayat , though occasionally, when 

of outsiders there is any doubt, an expert is consulted 

regarding the punishment, especially for 
religious offences In Almora, for instance, there is a 
regular official called dharmadhikan ^ who fixes the 
punishment in all such cases, especially cases of cow- 
killing He is a Tiwari Brahman, elsewhere any dhar- 
mashastra Brahman (i e one who is learned in the law) 
would sen^e I know of only* four instances of interfe- 
rence with the decision of a pauchayat 

(i) The revision, in cases of cow-killing, of the 
decision of the Ahir pauchayat by a Goshain (Fyzabad) " 

(ii) The reversion of a Kunjra decision by a sajjada- 
nashin ® 

(ill) In Banda, the Brahman pnrohit (priest) is present 
at and advises the pauchayat of the Baghel Rajputs But 
It has not met for three generations 

(iv) In the Mahalodhi subcaste of the Lodha caste, 
the work of the pauchayat is done entirely by the g’uru, 
or spiritual adviser 

j In some 'parts of India, ruling princes have power to 
interfere in the decisions of caste panchayats and the 
story goes that political agents have exercised that 
power in the raja’s name I know of no such case in the 
United Provinces But two instances have been report- 
ed from Shahjahanpur ot interference by rajas in caste 
matters In one case, two brotherhoods of the Dhobi 
Cjjste were uncertain in Avhich jurisdiction (thok) a parti- 
cular village lay both chaiidhrts claimed the chaudhri’s 
fee of Re One of them defeated his opponent by 
obtaining a written order (parwana) from the raja in 
whose e^ate the village lay authorizing him to collect 
it ^ In the other case, an aspirant to the post of chaicdhn 
of another Dhobi pauchayat based his claim in a court of 

* In Garhwal, the dhannadhiLart purifies outcastes see par lo (vni) 

* See ^ar 13 (C 

’ See par 13 (xvn) and note 

* He made little by this, for he had to pay Re i out of the fee to 
the raja 
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Inw on the fact that his grandfather had been appointed 
chaudhri by the raja of the time ‘ 

It has been explained abo\e* that the group ruled by 
any particular panchayat is a biradan or 
/ PoMtbMjau local section o£ an endogamous group 
brotherhoods of this kind are 
actually exogamous groups, m the sense 
that their members ore (as the name implies) too closely re 
lated to interroany It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
explain tlie connexion between the panchayai and the exo- 
gamous group as such “This can best be done by refer 
ence to a particular case In Cawnpore tJie Dhanuk 
caste has five sections, named (i) Laungbarsa, (ii) Bod 
hik (in) Kathanya (iv) Hazan (v) Taihal 

(а) In East Cawnpore all five groups are endogamous, 
and there are five panckayais 

(б) In South Cawnpore groups (i) and (ii) intermarry, 
the other three are endogamous There are here four en- 
dogamous groups, namely Laungbarsa Badhik I^tbn 
rija Hoian Taihal nnd four panchayaU to correspond 

(r) In North West Cawnpore groups (i) (il) and (m) 
intermarry the other two are endogamous There are 
here three endogamous groups and three par$hayats 

(d) In North East Cawnpore groups (i) (ii) (ill) and 
(n) intcrmany group (v) is endogamous There are 
here two endogamous groups and two panckayais 
This makes it clear tliat the patichayoi is that of the local 
endogamoas group Accordingly if a Taibol migfated 
from his home in South Cawnpore to a village In East 
Cawnpore, he could and would become a member of tt® 
local biradan whether lie belonged to the same exoga 
mous group or not for the Toibal group is endogamous 
(n-en-where But it would be different if a Laungbfiisa 
made tlie some cliange For the southern enSogomoiis 
^roup consists of Laungborsas only whilst tlie eastern 
includes both Laungbar^ and Badliiks and if he be- 
came a member of the eastern btradari he would Itai'e to 
eat with and meet in panchayai Badhiks wliose dhughtefs 

The rojai la thr tmv ctuc* %-m diffcmit. 

Par ( ) aod (*). 
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he could not marry. In short, though a biradan is in 
fact usually composed ot persons who cannot intermarry, 
yet their membership depends not on that fact, but on 
the tact that they all belong to an endogamous group, 
coupled, of course, with the residential qualification 

To this there is one real and one doubtful exception 
The real exception is the Rajput clan, which is always 
exogamous, jet if it has a panchayat at all, has one of 
Its own But these clans are derived from the most 
diverse racial elements, they are entities so entirely inde- 
pendent that, prima facie, one would expect them to be 
endogamous, and the exception is more apparent than 
real ^ The doubtful exception is that of the Muhamma- 
dan Qalandars, the Calender of the Arabian Nights, a 
caste of bear and monkey showmen It is divided into 
three exogamous sections, named Khokhar, Ghorawal, 
and Chindi The Chindis have been outcasted by the 
other two groups, because they admitted to their com- 
munity a Khokhar who betrayed to them the secret of 
certain Khokhar charms (jadu) None the less the three 
groups still meet in a common panchayat, of which the 
headman is actually a Chindi These can scarcely be 
tru’e exogarnous groups, since membership of such a 
group obviously depends on birth alone, and such an 
affiliation as that of a Khokhar to the Chindis is impos- 
sible. But, apart from this, the excommunication in all 
probability extended only to the particular Chindis con- 
cerned in the offence, and not to the entire group, so 
that whilst the outcaste Chindis would form a new endo- 
gflmous group, the rest would still remain in communion 
with Khokhars and Ghorawals 

* 

^ The usual explanation is that clan exogamy is due to tlie shortage 
of women, which makes endogamy impossible But this shortage of 
Rajput women is usually regarded as due to female infanticide, itself 
consequent on hypergamy, which is only a form of exogamy Possibly, 
since most, if not all, Rajput clans have ruled kingdoms in their time, 
their royalty was held to surpass racial differences whilst matrimonial 
alliances between rival kings, either as a result of conquest or to 
secure peace, were as common in ancient India as they were in other 
couniVies 
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A sabha is merely an association of persons united by 
some bond of common interest To men 
ts CAsutahhu tion only one instance the Ma«Iur sabha 
of Cawnpore is an assoCTation of labourers 
But there are a number of caste sabhas which are essen 
tially a modem product They differ from panchayais 
in that they always have a much larger scope and that 
the> handle, not the cases of individuals, but questions 
of general interest A few examples will serve to show 
the nature of their activiti^ 

(i) The Gaur Brahman Mahasabha deals with the 
affairs of the Gaur Brahmans, an important and wide 
spread endogamous group It is a r^fistered body con- 
sisting of a hundred delegates elected for a year under n 
president selected by the delegates, also for a year Its 
jurisdiction extends oominally to the whole of India but 
It has little influence where there are no local Gaur 
sabhas It meets yearly its objects are the reduction 
of expenditure on raarnage and other ceremonies, the 
teaching of true religious pnnaples the observance of 
religious nies and ^e encouragement of the study of 
Sanskrit 

(lO The Dan Tyagt Brahniana Praulia Sabha is Ihe 
xabAfl of the Toga caste its objects are the diffusion of 
knowledge and education and possibly the assertion of 
that claim to Brahmanical ongin which the name 
indicates ‘ 

(m) The Vai5}*a Mahasabha is the executive com 
mittee of the Valsya conference Its objects are the 
spread of education soaal reform and the reducUon Cf 
expenditure at marrmges and other festivals There are 
local sabhas in large cities whose duties are to ^ve 
effect to the resolutions passed by the conferen« This 
Mahasabha has done excellent work in many directions 
— notab\> in Qd%x>cating the raising of the age of 
marriage 

^ * The Til cUlm* to be BrrfnaJa group that hii taken to mim- 

aS (cuWratloo mad laodownlng) ao refBao prteatly dmt 
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Other powerful bodies are the various Jat and Kayas- 
tha sahhas They are m no sense panchayats , but to a 
great extent they supplement their work, and they can 
be, and usually are, a great power for good ^ 


1 I am indebted to officers of tlie sabltas mentioned for these details 

Principal autlionties — Census Report, UP, 1911 (when a special enquiry 

into tlie system of caste government was made) 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N ~W P and 
Oudh (1896) 



CHAPTER VII 

SECTARIAN CASTES 

Celibacy and asceticism afe as a rule characteristics of 
the religious bodies of Hinduism It is 
Hu frcwtk strange, thff^ore, to find that some of these 
bodies include sections whose members 
marry and live as householders Such sec 
tions, where they exist have all the usual caste restrictions 
In the United Provinces there lu^ four sectarian castes 
which differ in certain respects from one another the four 
are the Atith Goshaio Bishnoi and Sadh 

The Atiths as a sect are a somewhat Indefinite body 
The name seems to be little more than a 
> n* iuti synonjin for Sannyasi Certain Atiths arc 
known as Sannyasi Atiths, and these are 
regular ascetics others have u^en to family life and are 
known 03 Gharban They permit widow nnmage and 
concubinage which shows that they are not of very exalted 
rank Some of their customs point to their ascetic on^ 
for instance they do not burn their dead but throw them 
into the Ganges th^ wear clothes d>’ed in ochre (gtra) 
carry a rosary of ruarakska beads and are saluted by the 
phrase Aamn Narayan They are Saivas 

The Goshains are spintual descendants of Shankar 
Acharya They have two branches, the 
j Hu Cffifui ascetic, known as Asandhan or Mathdhari, 
and the family branch known as Grihks- 
tha Initiation into the sect consists of two rites, The inJti 
ation proper after which the novice, though regarded as 
a Gosnoln remains as jt were a lay brother following his 
ivorldK a\-ocntions and Jiving an ordinary familj life The 
second nte Is known as vijaya homa and after its tomple 
tion the novice becomes a full GoshaJn (vanaprula) and 
has to abandon tlie secular world, observe all the tetiets 
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of llie sect, and lead a cehbale life This rite is usually 
postponed until the noMce is fort}'- or fifty years of age, 
as It in\ohes the abandonment of uife and family. Ap- 
parently It IS these ‘lay brethren’ y\ho are Gnhasthas, 
many, indeed, seem ne\er to become vaiiaprastas at all, 
\\hilst of those that do, some (e\en inahani’; or heads of 
ascetic bodies) abandon all attempt to lead a religious life 
Some Goshains are traders, others are practically land- 
holders, though nominally they are trustees for a deity of 
lands that ha\e been gi\en to his shrine 

The Sadh or Satnami sect was founded by one Birbhan 
in 1543 It IS a sect pure and simple, re- 
^ The Sadh cruited from all castes As a group, hoyv- 
ever, the Sadhs are endogamous, distinc- 
tions of rank or wealth are ignored in arranging marri- 
ages and their formula of exogamy is that yvhich forbids 
marriage into a family uitli yihich any preyuous inter- 
marriage IS remembered As a body, they are 
hard-uorking, industrious, and charitable to their own 
poorer felloyvs they liy'e in one nuihalla and eat and drink 
together The marriage rite, though based on the usual 
Hindu form (there is circumambulation, for instance, of 
the pair \yitfi clothes knotted together), is extremel)’' sim- 
ple There is infant betrothal , marriage takes place after 
pubert} Divorce is permitted only as concomitant to 
excommunication from the sect Their creed is Unitarian ■ 
they ha^e 112 rules of faith, inculcating 

(I) Ayorship of one God, 

(II) modesty and humility^ 

•» (ill) truth and honesty, 

(iv) praise of God, 

,(v) absence of covetousness, 

(xi) ^he abandonment of caste distinctions, 

(vii) simplicity of clothing, 

(viii) vegetarianism and sobriety 
and forbidding, 

(ix) , murder, tyranny, and violence, 

(x) polygamy, 

(xi) begging, 

(xii) the observance of particular feast days 
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The Bishnoi is perhaps the most cunous of all sectarian 
castes Originally the Bishnois were dis- 
5 TU BUJnui ciples of ooe Jhambaji who lived between 
1450 and 2500 A D They were never as- 
cetics, in this resembling the Sadhs indeed one of Jham- 
baj I 9 precepts 13 baptize your children They have eight 
endogamous sections — Jat Baniya, Brahman Ahir Sonar 
Chanhan Kasibi and Seth (or ShaDch) These of course 
correspond to the castes to which the members originally 
belonged They observe the rule of gotra exogamy and 
marry into no family so Idng as any tie of relationship is 
remembered They have a marriage ceremonial of their 
own and do not bum but bury their dead An account 
of their counals has already been given ^ The Bijnor 
Bishnois formerly used the title Sbaiihji and the Muham 
madan salutation Salam aJatkuin wore Muhammadan 
clothes and bore Muhammadan names This curious cus- 
tom IS explained by a story that they murdered a Muham 
madan qazi who prevented them from burning a widow 
and compounded for the offence by pretending to adopt 
Islam The custom is now dying out 

S«e CbcptET VI. r 

Prtfldpfll ttiboHtIff.— Croake. tnd C^st $ of th S WJP mnd 

0 » 4 k (1896) 

Ccimu B fort UP isn p, 364 (for BUfanol). 
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HILL CASTES 


There are only tliree mam castes m the hill tracts, name- 
ly, the Brahman, Rajput and Dom In 
t DisirtbuUon Almora in 1911, for instance, out of a total 
Hindu population of 518,000, 490,000 be- 
longed to one or other of these three groups, in Garhwal, 
there were 459,000 out of 475,000 in the state of Tehn the 
figure was no less than 293,000 out of 299,000 Such other 
castes as are represented in the hills are not true hill castes 
their members are settlers, more or less permanent, from 
the plains, or in the case of the Bhotiyas, from Tibet. 
In 1911 there were, for instance, some 3,000 Banias, 9,000 
Bhotiyas, 8, 000 Faqirs and 2,000 Gurkhas in Almora, of 
wliom the last-named are troops cantoned in the district, 
whilst the Faqirs are attracted by its numerous holy places , 
but these are tlie only Hindu castes with o\er 1,000 mem- 
bers Similarly, in Garluval, t!ie only castes apart from 
the Brahman, Rajput and Dom with over 1,000 members 
were the Bania (2,000), Bhotiya (3,000), Chamar (1,000), 
Faqir (3,000) and Gurkha (2,000), whilst in Tehn there 
were 3,000 Chamars and no other caste with over 1,000 
members ‘ 

The hill Brahman and hill Rajput both differ widely 
from their brethren in the plains In 1911 
the Brahman caste was recorded at the cen- 
sus under twelve main subcastes, the Raj- 
put under forty-three principal clans But 
in i9ii,*in Almora, Garhwal and Tehn, out of 297,000 
Brahmans only 3,750 * belonged to one or other of the 


2 HtU Brah- 
mans and hill 
Rfjputs 


' There are hill tracts in Nairn Tal and Dehra Dun , but their 
figures afe not referred to above because they also possess submontane 
tracts, and this fact makes it impossible to treat their figures as symp- 
tomatic of hill districts Garhwal possesses submontane tracts, but they 
are qf small extent 

* Gaurs 571, Kanaujiyas 387, Saraswatis 2,752, Panchdravids 40 
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twelve subcflste> imd only 139* Rajputs in all out of 
700 000 to one or other of the forty-three clans These 
figures sufficiently prove that the hill Brahmans and Raj- 
puts ore xut gentns 

About these hills, writes the Moghul ruler Babar are 
other tnbes of men With all the investlga- 
OHWn /IV tion and enquiry I could make among the 
iiD B^kmLu natives of Hindustan I could get no sort 
•miR i^nu Tiu of description or authentic information re 
^ ** *^ garding them AU that I could leam was 
that the mrfi of these hills were called Kas 
It struck me that as the Hindustanis frequently confound 
(the letters) shin and sin and as Kashmir is the chief 
aty in these hills, it may have taken its name from that 
arcumstance Babar s shrewd conjecture is supported by 
more evidence than he knew for the recurrence of the word 
Kaa or Kash in the nomenclature of the hJls is too stnk 
mg to be the result of mere chance We have for instance, 
Is^hgar Kashmir Karakasb Hindu Kush the Khasa 
tribe in Kashmir the KJiasiya Rajput and Brahman in 
Kumaun and the Khas sept in Nepal The word is usu- 
ally derived from the name of the old Khasa race The 
existence of this race is well established It o referred to 
In the Vishnu and Vaya Puranas, and In the Mahabharata 
where it is described as a northern tribe which brought 
presents of faiptliha gold — that fabulous gold so frequent 
ly mention^ by classical writers which was collected by 
ants {pipiUika)-—a fact that possibly Indicates that the 
Khasas were comers of Tibetan gold dust The Kha 
sas are probably the Ccsi of Megosthenes the ilndK. 
Rakshasa names them as one of the confederacy of mlech 
cha tnbes arrayed against Chandraguptn and Menu 
them amongst his vrisala castes of degraded Rajputs 
The hill Brahmans and Raiputs ore usually regarded ns 
being partly the original inhabitants of the hills, partly as 

P v*rB <u ChAohu t 6, BumMa 

OtJwT* tuppo*<d Hlodu Kufh t * carujjlloa of lodJcn* Cioco* 
ioi McCriodle Amnrni /W/# ** dntrfM Vy iJetattJu»e$ «U Anit 
(1877), pp. 81 a HoU 

* llefodohrt. III loa^l Arri«, AiwiiAab \ 4, 71 Stmbo. XVj 

Arfljui, PD 7 Propertltn od many other*,— for l[« UcCrfndU 
op. dt. p. 9^ Ml 
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degraded Brahmans and Rajputs who ha\e immigrated 
from the plains Each caste has a branch called Khasiya, 
who consider (hemsehes to be degraded immigrants, but 
are more probably connected with the ancient Khasas 
In the hills and especialh in Garhwal, there are three 
kinds ot Brahman, the Sarola, Gangari and 
^ The htU Khasi}a According to Mr Atkinson’ 
Brnhmau some 90 per cent of all Brahmans in Ku- 

maun are Khasiyas 

(a) The Sarola and Gangari It would seem that 
Gangari is originall}' a local apfiellation meaning ‘dweller 
b^ llie Ganges’, applied to everybodj , ot whatever caste, 
who lives b} that river The Sarolas are Gangans who 
ha-ve become difierentiated bj a change of function , accord- 
ing to one account the)'^ were the cooks of the army of a 
raja when in the field At the present day many of their 
sections still seem to de\ote themsehes to cooking, though 
some are in the cimI service of the rajas, some are tea- 
chers and some domestic serA^ants The Gangans are most- 
ly priests of the Milage deities, and of Bhairon, the 
Sarolas, unorthodox though they may be in their ritual, at 
all eyents profess to worship the orthodox deities The 
names of moSt of the Sarola sections are deriyed from the 


village of origin {that) of the section Some of the chief 
Gangari subdivisions are attached to the sersuce of parti- 
cular temples 

(b) The Khasiya Most Khasiyas are cultivators, and 
unlike respectable Brahmans of the plains, plough them- 
selves There are some 250 sections, mostly derived from 
the villages where they live In recent times many Khasi- 
yas have tried to establish connexion with the plains, 
claming to be some Tiwaris, some Chaubes, others, Pants, 
Pandes, Toshis, Upadhyas, Pathalcs, Gaurs, and Kanau- 
jiyas , but the great majority make no such pretence, and 
have no knowledge at all of sakha or pravara,- and very 
little even of their gotra Some sections have functions of 


* Himalayan Gazetteer, Vol III, pp 399, 428, (1886) 

* Sakha, a body of persons following a particular school of Vedic 
teachigg , 

pravara, a group of gotras having sacrificial fires in common 
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their own The Kanscna ore pnests of Bibhandeswor a 
name of Si\’a the Rasyars are cooks (raiotyo) the Nan- 
^ supply furohtts to the Bhotiyas the Phulnus supply 
flowers for the Nanda Devi temple the Ghalbhananyas 
perform funeral ntes for persons who die without water 
The Dobhals^ are exorcists who speaalixe in demoniac 
possession the Oliyas avert the evil effects of hailstorms 
(o/a) A few may worship orthodox deities but the gjeat 
mass are servants of Bhairavns and bhuts — villa^ pnests 
devil pnests, and so on 

The mamaOT rules of* these Brahmans are curiously 
Tax Sarolas os a rule intermarry but it 
j UAfrUet impossible for a Sarola to take a 

r»i« ftkthm Gangan bnde If he does, the offspnng 
BnkmoM Gongnn not Sarola and the result is 

that there are not only pure Sarolas and 
pure Gormans but Gcngan subclans attached to Sarola 
clans The offspring of a Sarola by a Gangan concubine 
also becomes a Gangari but there is a difference between 
such children and those by a legitunate Gangan wife for 
instance the child of a Gairola (a Sarola clan) by a Gan- 
gan wife is called Sarolo-Ganc^ a child cf a Gairola by 
a Gangan concubine is called Gangan-Gairola Persons 
of the mixed blood can only marry with Gangfans Off 
spnne of Sarolas by Khasiya concubines similnrljr become 
KhasTyas Certain of the higher Gongsn sections — the 
Dobhal Un^l DangwaJ and Bughara — are stnet in their 
mama^ rules for instance (be wdfe of a man of any of 
these cTons if belonging herself to a lower clan is for 
bidden to eat with her father s family after marriage tO 
curious and possibly unique prohibition Some Kh^yas 
have latel) begun to intermanr with Gangans, esped^Ilv 
the Ghidwals, who pretend to be Gangari Ghildyds, and 
the Belwals these latter are a subcaste degraded because 
they accept impure gifts, such os cows that bleed at the 
udder and oxen on which the shadow of a snake has fallen 
though one would imagine that such animals were too 
rare to cause any appreanble amount of pollution 

Ot ’ttUjR There ta • I>oUu] d*n omooffet Sarola^ C*fl- 

(om and Ivbatlr* alilce. 
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According to Mr Stowell, there used to be three 
classes of Rajputs, the high caste, second 
^Rajput class or ordinary, and third class or Khasiya 
Rajput, but many of the Khasiyas did not 
rank as Rajputs at all Sir J A Baines describes the true 
hill Rajput as keenly jealous of his dignity, observing 
four maxims of conduct — ne\er to drive a plough, never 
to marry his daughter to an inferior, never to accept 
money for his daughter’s betrothal, and ne^er to allow 
his voinen to neglect the custom of seclusion Most of 
them, in consequence, were wi^tchedly poor, and eked 
out a precarious existence b} hunting and hawking 
Necessity has overcome the scruples of many and driven 
them to agriculture, the Kanet Rajputs of Dehra Dun 
are now all husbandmen Other distinctions have also 
broken down, sa3s Mr Stowell The most respectable 
members of the first group still as a rule intermarry 
amongst themsehes But even with them it is becoming 
more a matter of the material position of the individual 
than of the former status of the clan For instance, the 
poorer members of the Ringwara Raw at clan (first class) 
have begun to intermarrj^ with Rajputs of the second 
class and even with prosperous Khasi>as A Khasiya 
enlisted and rose to the rank of subedar-major , he has 
been able to marry his daughters to high caste Rajputs 
No distinction is made betw^een the giving and taking of 
girls amongst these clans Even foreigners have been 
able *to advance successful claims to the status of Rajputs 
A family of Tibetan lamas ha^e settled down m 
Garhwal and been transformed into a class of Lama- 
Negis, w'ho intermarry w'lth low class Rajputs Man}" of 
the Khasiya sections are named after the village of origin 
{ihai) All of them are engaged in agriculture and petty 
trade, occupations that the true Rajput an}w"here, but 
especiall}" in the hills, disdains to follow, they worship 
chiefly the village gods, are sensed by Khasiya Brahmans, 
and do not wear the janeo or sacred thread, though, 
according to Mr Pauw in his Settlement Report for Garh- 
wal m 1896, many have begun to usurp it Their mar- 
riage* rules to some extent vary from place to place. 
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The ongin of the Doms m the hill tracts of Komaon 
19 90 far an unsolved puzzle Mr Crooke 
regards them as the relics of the original 
“ inhabitants of the country, who were en 

slaved by the immigrant Khasiyas, and mentions the local 
belief that the Dom is descended from the Dasyu of the 
Vedas Mr V A btowell (whose knowledge of the hill 
castes has been unrivalled In recent years) holds the same 
\new Mr Edye who made some special enquines as 
Census Superintendent in igii states in his Census 
fori^ that he could find rfb evidence to support or rebut 
this theory and surmises that Dom is merely a genenc 
name applied to an infenor soaal class composed of those 
sections of the people that took to degrading occupations 
It seems certain that a race of that name once inhabited 
the hills, for the name Dom or Dum is found every 
where from Jammu to Kumaon but judging from the facts 
observed not only m this province but In the Punjab U 
seems very likely that the name was ortended to all low 
castes and occupations — just as Nisbada originally the 
name of a particular tnbe, come to mean any outcaste 
In the present state of our information further speculation 
19 useless So much only is certain that the hill Dwn 
has no connexion whatever with the Dom tribe in the 
plains save the similanty of name and it is for this reason 
that the hill Doms dislike and so far as they can 
repudiate it 

It has long been known that the hill Doms have a 
tendency to combine into occupational 
groups Lists have been prepared at diffCi 
times, which vary considerably I hove 
no less than five such lists before me T^^e 
earliest of these is that of Mr Atkinson in the ^Id Hma 
lavan Ca^etieer which dates back to the eighties and re- 
lates to the Garhwnl district The second was compiled 
bj Pandit Twala Dat Joshi in the early nineties, and por 
ports to relate to the whole of Kumaun but is rertninl} 
Incomplete it can howe^-er be completed by using the 

Cfwm R U P Apfnodlz C. 
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(.eni-us Iiv.ts of 1891. 'J he ne\l two bolh belong to 1911, 
and were prepared one b\ Mr StoweU for Garhwal, one for 
Alnior.i b\ Mr Panna L,il ; (he former is incomplete, 
for It omits groups that existed in Garhnal at an earlier 
d.ite, and are still to be found. The last is Mr. Hdye’s 
list of 1921, nhich relates to Kunitiun as a whole, it in- 
cludes more tjroups than prexious lists, and all groups 
which max be regarded as ‘.lulhenticated’ I gne these 
lists below 1 have lompleted l^andil J I) Joshi’s list 
b\ in‘:crting names found in the,census lists of 1891, and 
Mr StowelTsln adding .ill n.imcs found both in (he former 
G.irhwal list and in l.itcr lists, ( 1 hose additions arc in 
Italics.) 


Circn 

1SS5 

Ciixa 

lS9a 

blowcH 

Ulll 

I’anna Lai 1 
jyii I 

1021 

Occupation 

Agan 


Agri 


Agn 

Iron hiiicltcis 

Lobar 

Lolnr 

Lohar 

Loll ir 

Lohar 

Iron smiths 

Tamla 

Tnmta 

Tamta 

1 nnita 

Tnmta 

Copper smitlis 
'I in smiths and knift 


1 in\ a 



Tima 






gnndcrs 


1 


Run\a "i 

Kun\a ■) 


Rurn-a 

Barun 

Kunja 

or Bam j 

( 

Bain ( 

Dbnnik ) 

Basket makers 

Auji or 

/!?//// 

Atijs 

Auji 

Auji 

Tailors, drummers 

Darzi 


1 



t 

Dar7i 



Darzi 

Tailors 

Dhoh 

Dhoh 

Dhoh 

Dhoh 

Dhoh 

Tailors , drummers 




Tun 

Tun 

Trumpeters 

Hurki>a 

•> 

Hurkna 

Hurkija 

Hurkiva 

Daraai 

HurKija \ 

1 

1 

i 

Drummers 

Bad] 

Bndi 

Bad] 


Badi 1 

Dancers and singers 

Orh 

r 

Orh 

Orh 

Orh 

Orh 1 

R.aj J 


Masons 


Bapjli 


Bare 

Barai 

Stone masons 

Chamar or 

Chamar 

Chamar 

Chamar 




Bairsawa 

Sarki 


Sarkl 


k 

Workers m leather 


Mochi 

Mochi 

.Mochi 

Mochi 
Chanal ■ 

1 ■ 


Chunyar 

Chiiutt^a 

' Chunara 


Chimera 

Turners 

Barhaj or 

Barhai 

Bat hat 

Barhai 

Barhai 

Carpenters 

Orh 


1 
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Qrvft 

1S8S 

! Cln» 
18B5 1 

1 StoireH 
1811 

1 1 

P*an«La! 

1911 

' i 

1931 

Occopadcfi 




ParU 

! 

Muben of medes TOMelt 


1 Dhttol 


HutUja 

HmUya ) 
Pttri ; 

Potten 

DbnmT or 


DbisMJ 

Uhanl 



llallAb 




LAboaren TtA menUk 

Bakbarhn 






ColtlTatan 

Paiiri 

1 AjWrtya 

Pai^ 

PUiwl 

P»lsrt 


Bbnl 

Bbol 

BktU 

Bbnl 

Bbol 


£qIJ 

^XoD 

Xofi 


KoU 

WeareJi 


Bctn 


EaU 1 

Bmra 


D»rT» 


OtUT* 




£»ukl 


Dbakl 



Oatoatwl 


\lMo6i 


1 

Dbotd 

WMberman 


The A^fan or Ag^ ore iron smelters by tradition but 
as long ago as Mr Atkinson s time, they were already 
giving up an illpaid and dan^rous occupation for road 
making and general labour The Tamta corresponds to 
the Kaseni of the plains The Tinva used to be a tin 
smith he is now a sword and knife gnnder The Rilnya 
makes baskets, sieves and other articles of bamboo tne 
^up seems to have thrown off two branches, Bain and 
Dhanik of which the former in 1911 was a mere synonym 
for Runya Auji Darn and Dholi are all connrcted 
Forty years ago Auji and Darzi were merely different 
names for tlie tailor group whilst the Dhoh was an old 
offshoot of that group that had changed Its occupatibn 
to drumming It would seem as if the two functions 
(which make a cunous pair) have not yet been fully differ 
entiated Tlie Hurkiyn and Badi arj both (Wandenng 
r^laoM the latter is regarded os a Nat in the plains 
pie Orh Bare or Bami and Barhai are all related the 
hist two are branches of the first wjiich is one of the main 
duTSips, The Chunara corresponds to the Kunera of 
me plains The Dhunar or Dhuniya is an agricultural 
labourer the Bhul corresponds to the Teli and Is some 
times so called The Koli corresponds to the Kon and 
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IS another of the old di\ isions. The Baura used to allege 
that he was no ‘Doin’, but an e\-Jat he is now' a sack- 
maker Tlie Dhaki too is not a ‘Doin’, but a group of 
outcasted lvhasi}as There is a certain mystery about the 
Chanal ^Ir Ed}e slates that the group had been in exis- 
tence for at least lift) )ears, and that it tlien ga\e up the 
occupation of weaving for its present occupation (shoe 
making and leather work). But the name is found in no 
prcMous list On the other hand the Chamar, found in 
all lists till 1921, then disappeared The hill Chamar re- 
fused to answer to that name, and tailed himself Baisw'ara 
or ‘outcaste’. ‘Chanal’ is simply ‘Chandal’, which also 
means outcaste, so, in all probability, the present day 
Chanal is merel) the Chamar under a new' name 

The endogamous rcslrtciions of the hill ‘Dorns’ are 
extraordinarily indefinite, they vary not 
only from place to place, but from time to 
lime Mr Atkinson says nothing of the 
matter, but arranges the occupational 
groups in four classes according to social 
precedence, and no doubt these had some effect on inter- 
marriage The four classes were as follows • 

1 Koli, Tanita, Lohar, Orh, Dhaki, Barhai. 

2 Bhul, Chunyar, Ruriya, Agari, Pahri 

3. Dhunar, Darya, Chamar 

4. Badi, Hurkiya, Darzi or Auji, and Dholi 


9 The ttiarnai^c 
rules of the htll 
'Doin' 


Pandit J D Joshi is the first to tell us anything definite 
about the Dorn’s endogamous restrictions According to 
him the Chamar, Dholi, Badi, and Hurkiya w'ere endo- 
gamous groups the rest w'ere exogamous and intermarri- 
ed, ^hough a group that prospered was apt to become 
endogamoijs ^Ir Stow'ell, in 1911, arranged the occupa- 
tional groups into endogamous sections Of these, three 
consisted of a single group each — namely, the Koh, the 
Dhunar, and the Mochi , the rest consisted of two or more 
exogamoys groups that intermarried These were • 

(1) Agn, Lohar 

(2) , Lohar, Tamta, Ruriya, Chunara, Orh, Barhai, 
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(3) BhuJ, Darya, Chamar 

(4) Auji DhoH 

(5) Hurkiya, Badi DhakI 

The Agn inteimomed only with the Lohar but the 
Lohar interraamcd not only with the Agn, but with all 
the groups m the second class 

Mr Panna LaJ supplied a similar arrangement for Ah 
mora According to him four occupational groups were 
endogamoua — the Hanlaya Koh Hurkiya and Parki 
The rest consisted of two'br more exogamous groups that 
intennarned These were 

1 Bare, Orh 

2 Orh Lohar Tamta Barbai 

3 Bhul Chamar 

4 Damal Auji Dholi 

5 Auji Dholi Dhuni Runj^a Pahan Khaikut 

Tun 

6 Mochl Sarki 

The explanation of the o\erlapping in classes (i) and 
(2) and in classes (4) and (s) respectively is the same as in 
the case of Mr Stowell s tirst and second classes whilst 
the Daraoi is singular in taking wives not only from the 
Auji and Dholi but within his own gnup 

Finally ilr Edye after stating that the endogaraous 
rules \ary from place to place, asserts that no individual 
occupational group is e\'er endogaraous He arranges 

these groups into five classes as follows 

1 Agri Lohar Tamta, Tlrwa 

3 Barhai Bhul Balri Baura Chanal Hanlaya 

Roll Orh Runya Raj Dhanik Dhunlya^ 

iomonya p 

3 Bakhanya, Chunera Mochi Pahn, Dhobi Pauri 

4 Auji DarzJ Dholi Tun 

5 Hurkij-a, Bad! 

The most general rule according to him is that any 
group in class (i) can intermarry with any group in class 
{2) whilst the other three groups are each endogambos 
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All lhal can be made ol such cMdence as this is that 
though there is a tendency towards endogam-^ , there is 
as jet nothing resembling caste endogamy , whilst the sub- 
caste endogamy is still extremely fluid 

The rule ot exogamy is simple, the descendants of a 
common ancestor will not intermarry, so far as the relation- 
ship IS known The marriage age for girls is eight to ten 
years , when a girl has passed the age of puberty unmarri- 
ed, she IS allowed to select her own husband. Widow 
marriage and the IcMrale are practised, whilst concubinage 
IS permitted, the children of a ♦concubine apparently in- 
herit, but are regarded as inferior to the children of a wife 
as thej cannot join in the worship of deceased ancestors. 
The custom of gharda7nada, where the bndegioom carries 
out a period of service before he receives his bride, is com- 
mon A wife who IS an outcaste, a lunatic, or a leper may 
be dn orced , a dn orcee, so long as she was not put aside 
on account of disease, may become a concubine, but may 
not be remarried Commensal restrictions, as usual, fol- 
low^ the marital restrictions, endogamy connotes the pro- 
hibition against eating food cooked by any but a fellow 
casteman. 

Outside the towns such as Srinagar, Almora or Rani- 
khet, there appears to be no system of caste 
10 The pattcha- pauchayals in the hills Their place is 
vat svsictu 111 taken by the village panchayats Of these 
the htUs padhan or miikhtya (village headman) 

' IS, e\ officio, sarpaiich Members of all 

respectable castes belong to these councils , lower castes 
ape allow^ed to invoke them to settle their affairs, but seem 
to have no vmice in their deliberations These councils deal 
not only with social disputes, but with matters that would 
norinally come before a law court, civil or criminal, and 
frequentl)'* decide them finally In Garhvval, the councils 
also make the arrangements for periodical festivities In 
Almora, the panchayat is a primitiv^e court of justice the 
accused if found guilty has to sign a kaij-nama which is 
countersigned by all members of the panchayat and hand- 
ed to the complainant Fine is the usual punishment, but 
gauhhtiya or covv-killing demands, as usual, a severer 
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expiation In Garhwal the dharmadhtkuTi already refer 
red to, punfiea the offender who has been convicted and 
so makes his reinstatement in caste possible but in 
Almora be decides what the punishment shall be, after the 
^anchayat has found the offender guilty thus playing^ the 
port of a judge to their jury Persons dissatl^ed with a 
■panchdyat X decision c.f\n and do hate recourse to the 
regular courts 

Sir Richard Bum * following Mr Atkinson in his Kh 
maun GaaelUer pointed out that the sodal 
I! Summuiry System astound in the Kamaun hills is far 
closer to the system descnbed by Manu 
than the social system founif anywhere else in India 
It IS indeed more primitive even than that The mamagc 
rules of all castes are extremely lax compared with the 
rules of their fellow Hindus in the plains The vanous 
classes of Brahmans intermarry with no more unpleasant 
result than a certain loss of status the Rajput clans regard 
rather the material position of the bndegroom than his 
birth and ancestry the Dean sections are, within certain 
limits exogaraous Not only so but tbe Brahman often 
takes a Rajput woman to be his concubine without incur 
nog social obloquy the Kbas Rajput will Accept to wife 
the daughter of a Dom If the Dom bo prosperous In a 
word caste endogamy though it may bo regarded as high 
ly desirable is not irajierativo and that was also the state 
CK affairs, not only m Manu s time but in the tir^e of 
Megasthenes Oc^pation too has not yet been able to 
break up the Dora race into strictly endogamous groups 
tliough no doubt the tendency is in that direction but in 
Manu 8 tune occupational castes were already in existence 
and to find a parallel it will be necessary to go back ycr 
talnly as far as Megasthenes when occupational castes 
were bcCTOning to t^e shape and possibly even further 
back still The hill fanchayal has obviously no connex 
ion with the caste pancAoyat of the plains its descent is 
totally different The caste ^anchayai traces 1^ origin 

^ Chapter \T p ,o ( HI), 

Cm u K prt IJJ> i^i pp. 315-6, 
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to the guild councils there is nothing resembling a guild 
in the hills The Kumaun panchayat seems clearly to be 
the modern representatne ot a primitive village court ot 
justice, such as one would expect to find in a mountainous 
region where access to an};- central court would be difficult 
at all times, and at some times impossible ^ The social 
system of the hills is, therefore, so far as Hinduism is con- 
cerned, in many important respects siii generis — much sim- 
pler, much more primitne, than the s}stem of the plains 

' Before the United Proxinces \ ill igc Pattchajai Act uas passed 
in 1920, \ilhge as opposed to caste paiichayals were not commonly found 
1)1 the U P , wlntc\cr may be the case in other parts of India 

Principal auUioiities — L T ttkinson, Ktuiiaun Gazetteer (1S86) 

Crookc, Fnbes and Castes of the N -W P and 
Otidh (1896) (especially Gangari, Khasiya, Dom) 
Census Report, UP, 1911, pp 3^5, 3SS-6 (where 
the information is based on communications from 
Mr \ \ Stowell and Mr Panna Lai) 

Census Report, U P , 1921 
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GIPSY CASTES 

Id noitJiem India are to be found wandering about tiie 
country numerous vagrant tnbes true no 
I Tk MM of mads, livnjg in temporary huts and wret 
Uu gipsy ched tents, and for the most part criminally 
inclined These tnbes in ethnographical 
works and census reports are gencncally known by the 
term gipsy The use of this term is illegitimate being 
based on a fanaed connexion between them and the gip- 
sies of Europe which has been the object erf much learnt 
but Inconclusive research So much is possibly true, that 
some European gipsies onginally came from India, for 
there are many resemblances between the Hindi and the 
Romany vocabulanes But that fact does not warrant the 
traang of a relationship between European gipsies and the 
present vagrant tnbes Hindi is the geneiyl langua^ 
no important sundonties hat'C been noticed between Rdma- 
ny and the special dialects spoken by the vagrant tribes, 
which ind'^ are as a rule merely argot or thieves Latin 
It has been suggested that the words Horn Romany Rom 
nichal are \-ariants of the Hindu caste name Dom Bvt the 
root ro or rom is found in other languages-* whilst 
even if the derivation were correct it is not certain that 
the Dom is akm to the Not the Habura the Kanjor 
hoc genus amne Apart from these linguistic simUori 
lies, the only point of resemblance between European 
^psy and Indmn vagrant is a general similantytof habits 
rhe term gips) , as used in these pages connotes no 

Cop6c, oxkI (•ccordinff to Hwwiotna) oudMt Egrp<lAO — In both 

cun 1 the eenje ol ro*n otraalns the root oleo been Id Ramon/ 

I Cmk and Latin, the root lonm (Greek Cnts LftJn rciii ). 

Tno nomn Korn and Romany hare alao oe>n connected with Roaraainla 
od tha TorttUh Rwan On the -whole queatJoo we CrooSte Tr&tJ 
C at / the V IF P Mi Omgk (Dom) I ood ProrUss of Imdl* 

(•* 97 ). ^ i 
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liicors of ihc orjgjn of our Indian %agranl Inbes, and is 
mcreh rcuuned l)ecau‘Ne it is in general use 

But if tlie use of this term is illegitimate, its scope is 
also dl-detincd Some writers would in- 
Thi srof’r of cludc aiuongsl *gips\ ’ castcs, groups which 
thr tijw cotupclled b\ their occupations to wan- 
der about the count r} In one of his earlier 

works, for instante. Mr Crookc described as 'gipsies’ the 
Saiqaigar, a knife grinder, and the Bahelija, a hunter ‘ 
On the same principle one tould also include the Bisati 
and Ramai\a peddlers, the Banjara, Belwar, and Rainvan 
carriers, the Kew.it and M.illali boatmen, and the Aheriya 
hunter Anotlier source of confusion is due to the use of 
the term, still more looseh, for those tribes known to the 
police as ‘vagrant .ind c nminar . vet there are man}' tribes, 
rightlv branded as criminal, which arc not truly vagrant, 
just .as there arc tribes trul\ vagrant, which are not really 
or entirclv criminal In this discussion, only the true 
vagrants are described — namelv , tribes that have no 
sealed abode and no home but their tents Tribes 
that have permanent homes which they leave from 
time to time in pursuit of their trade or of crime 
are ‘ignored 

There arc fifteen castes which can be regarded as trul}' 
gipsv — namel}, the Badhik, Banvar, 
3 GTOuptnf< of the Bdunya or Bavvariya, Bengali, Benva, 
Rtpsy^ caste Bliantu, Habura, Kanjar, Karwal, Ma- 
gliava Dom, Nat, Qalandar, Sansiya and 
Sanaiirhiva Thev fall into certain groups 
» (i) The Berija, Bhantu, Habura, Karwal, and San- 
siya possess so many and such striking affinities that they 
may lie regarded as offshoots of a single nomadic race 
Their customs, traditions, and religion resemble each 
other Their favourite deities are Kali, Devi, and Muham- 
madan saints such as 'Zahir Pir and Madar Sahib The 
Beriyas and Haburas both trace their origin to the ruined 
town of.Nohkhera in Etah district Bhantus claim Ben- 
yas, Haburas claim Beriyas, Bhantus, Karvvals, and 

> 

^ A'-ir Provinces of India, pp 2iz and 99 
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Sansijaa as branches of their resiJectl\'e tnbes Benyas 
and Karwals intermarry Snnslyas call themselves Bhan- 
tu3 Sansivaa and Beriyas have the same legendary anqes- 
tor To tois ffroup may also be affiliated the Bengali who 
seems to be what in Bengal is called the Bediya (Benya) 
And though the affinities are less sinking there can be 
htlle doubt that the Kan)ar also belong to this group 
The Konjar claims the Habura the Habura claims the 
Kanjar as a subcaste Kuochbandhlya and Bhalns are 
both subcasies of both Kanjar and Benya and in the latter 
case, also of Sansiya Oi these tnbes all but the Bengali 
are proclaimed under the Cnrainal Tnbes Act, 1911 (there 
are few Bengalis in the United Proinces) All Kanjars, 
however are not cnminals many are poor but fairly res- 
jDCCtable hunters and shtkans But Beriya Bhantu Ha 
bura Karwal Sansiya only differ as regards cnminaUty, 
la the matter of degw 

(u) Tlie Nat The word Nat means dancer and is on 
occupational term including a number of different clans 
Yiho have tken grouped together merely on account of 
tbeir common occupation of daonog prostitution and 
performance of vanous pnmiti\*e industpcs Tliese 
industries are however all ^ a particular kind Amongst 
Nats are found dancers, tumblers acrobats of every vane 
ty makers of combs, articles of grass and straw and metal 
conjurers jugglers snake-banners tattooers musicians, 
thimble nggers quack doctors — in a y,-ord all those non 
desenpt vagrants who wonder about from country fair to 
country fair making a Ining which is always disreputable 
and oiten dishonest They arc probably recruited frofti 
mnn\ strata of society and are of different racial stocis 
There is a certain amount of similanty between them end 
the great nomad group mentioned above ( Not for 
instance 15 a sectional name amongst Benvoa, Hoburas, 
and Kanjars Many of them ale naturally enough 
pett\ thieves and their women are mosti) prostitutes 
Nevertheless, the Nats may be regarded as forming n 
group of their own though there are affinities with the 

Crooke Trihrt nd C*xi t / A IT ? Otih \ oL IV ^ jtS. 
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Habura-Kanj.ir group on one hand, and the Banjaras on 
the other 

(in) Badlnk, Bavin} a, Barwar, Sanaurhiya. All these 
castes are tribes of mixed origin, formed originally of out- 
castes and broken men of all kinds, who came to them as 
to a sort of cave of Adullam The Badhiks’ know little 
of their origin, but vagucl} claim a Rajput descent. The 
Baurivas with extraordinary unanimity (and the tribe is 
scattered all over India) claim to be connected with the 
Rajputs of Chithor, whose vassals and mercenaries they 
were The siege of Chithor 10*1305 sent them to wander 
about the countr} as thieves and robbers. There is some 
reason for believing that Badhiks and Bauriyas are related 
Barwars claim to be descended from some outcasted Kur- 
mis of Yah}apur in Saran The vSanaurhi}as claim Brah- 
man descent and are a regular confraternity, formed for the 
commission of crime 

(iv) The Oalandar is a vagrant of the same tvpe as the 
Nat, but he is a Muhammadan, and his speciality is exhi- 
biting trained animals, especially bears, monkeys and 
goats 

(v) The place of the Dorn in this medley of castes is 
obscure Most authorities hold that Dom was probably 
the name of an aboriginal race, as indeed it is still in the 
Himalayan hills And it is tempting to suppose that the 
race, of which the allied vagrant tribes (which form the 
first ^group) are branches, was the Dom race But it is 
impossible to trace any connexion between these tribes and 
either the Dom tribe in general or the Maghaya Dorns in 
particular It is more probable that the Dom was not at 
first a criminal or even a v'agrant tribe, though it was 
dojibtless extremely primitive, that under the pressure of 
Arvan and other inv'asions, it was broken up and driv^en 
into the Av lids, where certain groups of the tribe took to 
crime and v'agrancy in pursuit of crime It is, therefore, 
more nearly akin to the third group 


‘ Sanskrit Vadhaka, murderer One of the chief Badhik exploits 
was the murder of Mr Ravenscroft, B C S , in Bahnich in 1823 
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The Barwar caste has three subdivisions, the Ghulara 
(slave), Swang (master), and Tilam The 
_ . , GhuJams are kidnapped children of various 

castes, and their descendants the Sprang 
ctrufu ctsut are pure Barwars the Tilams are children 
Tin kidnapped by the Ghulams, or their des- 

cendants 5 wangs are non endogomous 
Ghulams and Tilams apparently intermarry and eat to- 
gether whilst both eat food cook^ by Swangs, though the 
bwangs refuse to eat food cooked bv them Their mar 
nage customs are much [he same os those of low caste 
Hindus and may be summamed as follows Marriage is 
both adult and infant Two wives maj be mamed at a 
time and the two may be sisters provided the elder Is 
mamed before the jounger Concubinage within the tnbe 
and divorce are both permitted the divorcee may not be 
remomed but may become a concubine Property gaes 
luUf to the legitimate cluldreo half to the children ot Bar 
war concubines the offspnng of outsiders have no rights 
of mhentance A Swang who marnes on outsider becomes 
a Ghulam The levirate is permitted but not enforced 
widow marriage is allowed There is no permanent pan 
chavat though the sahua or commander of the gang has 
certain powers and privileges in the matter of wxjty 
Generally speaking ^er a deduction of 3J per cent from 
the stolen property (which goes to the gods) 38 per cent Is 
set aside which is equally divided between the thirf and the 
sahua the remaining 68J per c*nt is then divided equalh 
amongst the whole gang including the thief and the 
sahun There are, however different rules for gold coirf 
silver com coral beads and pearls cloth and arms — 
i\hich last go entirely to the thief There is also anotter 
official known as the dhcbra who is a sort of regimental 
quarter master being responsible for feeding the gang 
The caste has an elaboraie thiev'es f-atin which seems to 
be chieflj corrupted Hindi e g narnui (manuth — man) 
bon {man — woman) sahajan (mahajan — merchant), ba/ar 
{hazar or hajar — a thousand) songala (bangala — bunga 
low) dehanu (bribe) stlhat (milhat — sn-eetnieats) pkunk 
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(a bulTnlo — probabl) onomatopoeic) are some of the most 
obMOUslv Hindi words 

riie Baw’an}a is dnided up into a number of exoga- 
mous sections called golras, of the usual 

5 7/it Bn-.c'nrno kind ' the best know'n are the Turai and 

Pachhada, and Gola and Khagi, w'hich as 
pairs are endogamous There is a \ague rule of prohi- 
bited kin to the effect that blood relations {dudh ke iiaie- 
dary may not marry They admit strangers of other 
castes, but the newcomers do not as a rule get full caste 
privileges at once The marria|;e rules are ver^ lax, it is 
said that wives rarelv live with their husbands, though the 
official liusband is alvvavs responsible for the children. 
Divorce and widow marriage are permitted div'orc^es tan 
remarrv bv the karao form Their headmen are hereditary 
and are known by the name hauhya , they receiv'e Re i 
per head a year as fees They have a dialect of their own 
which ma) , however, onl) be the dialect of their home 
(Bagri or Punjabi) Its most striking peculiarity is the 
use of ‘h’ or ‘kh’ for ‘s’ e g hat (va/ — seven), daukh 
{das — ten), hhakhra {susra — father-in-lavv), manukh 
{manush — man) The same use of kh reappears in a 
Kanjar dialect But this dialect seems to be merely one 
that is unusual in the United Provunces and so not intel- 
ligible 

The Beriv'a has a long list of subcastes which are of the 
usual kind, but, owing to the peculiar mar- 

6 The Benya riage customs of this tribe, are quite un- 

important Regular marriages seldom 
occur amongst them because nearly all the girls are reserv- 
ed for prostitution, and the men take concubines from other 
castes Indeed in Farrukhabad, to marry a girl of the 
tribe involv^es outcasting, to marry a prostituted girl 
involves fine Connexions wnth women of menial castes 
are forbidden and involv^e expulsion There is said, how- 
ever, to be a tendency towards regular marriage, when 
they do marry the wife can be put away for infidelity 
Union with a family with which there has been a former 
alliance is forbidden , the levirate and widow marriage are 

* Literally, ‘milk’ relations 
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both permitted They have a strong tribal councd and 
in Bengal at all events hereditary headmen {sardar) The 
councils are usually held once a year at Nohkhera in the 
miny season 

The Habura 13 said to have a set of exog^ous 
septs of the usual kind but it is doubtful 
j TTu Habnra how foT the fact has any effect on their 
marriage customs The rules of exogamy 
seem to be (i) to avoid the blood relation (dtidh 
bacJuike) and (a) to marry outside the camp or gang 
Adultery is severely punislfied but pre nuptial immorality 
IS lightly regarded Widows and divorc^o may be re- 
mained by the married me (karoo) They have a very 
Strong tnbal counal under a president (sardar) which 
manages all tnbal affairs the punishment for adultery m 
Aligarh im-olves outcasting The Habura has a regular 
thieves Latin which however is less like corrupt Hindi 
than usual 

The Konjnr has two endogamous subcastes, the Kunch 
band and the Jailed in Aligarh in Bijnor 
s Tkt there are also two the true and the Adhela 

Kanjars who are of mixed descent whilst 
In Agra also there ore venous endogamous groups There 
are also a number of exogamous sections, together with a 
vague rule which prohibits mamage between near cog 
nates Adult marnage seems to be usual though in some 
distncts they hare the custom of ptl manganxya (ujomb 
betrothal) by which two fathers betroth to each other their 
unborn children condittonallv on their proving of opposite 
sexes Widow marriage and the levirate are Ix 5 th permit 
ted TTiere is a tnbal counal but it does not appear to be 
of o permanent character it tnes the usual offences vid 
also cases where a clansrnan has been robbed or^ossauUed 
by another clansman Women accused of immorality ar* 
subjected to nn ordeal which consists In holding a hot Iron 
weeing spud in her bond if the skin is not Burnt she is 
acquitted 

In 1911 the census returns disclosed 119 speakers of a 
gips\ dmlect called Kunchbandhi Specimens of thi^dm- 
lect were collected bj Mr W Klrkpatnck amongst the 
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Kunchbandhi)a Kanjars m the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
where tlie) come in contact with Europeans as shikaris to 
the Delhi lent Club It is an argot based on ordinary 
Hindustani, the following are specimen words and 


phrases 


Bread 

dhim ri 

Caste 

]ciheli 

Child 

chookha 

Burial 

khimli diibaigo 

Gold niohar 

ykha'sarf 

Ulan 

khad 

Woman 

loobhar 

Rupees 

nka 

Tobacco 

romak 

He has gone away 

rardes gaogiro 

I know' 

jando 

There it goes 

tvok jaogda 

Hide 

jvgjao 

vSnake 

sanpilo 

Well 

dhoan 

Water 

mmani 

Feather 

baptlo 

]\Iother 

cha, antan 

Ox 

rail 

Moon 

chtavda 

Sky 

radiil 

Storm 

kandln 

Aw'ake 

jagog 


jhtikal 

Thief 

khamch 


TIt^ Hindustani basis for many of these words is 
clear JeJheh (caste) obviously refers to ]eth, a term of re- 
lationship Khimti is maiti, altered by preposing kh, 
words similarly altered are khad {admit), hhasarf {asiirafi), 
kandhi {andhi) Other alterations of ordinary Hindustani 
words aye chooka (chokra), nka (stkka), romak (tamhaku), 
rardes (pardes), dhoan (kuan), mmani (pant), hapilo (hap), 
cha (pia), antan (matari), rati (batl), sanpilo (sanp), chtan- 
da (chatid), radtil (hadtil) The similarity of the verbal 
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roots IS also apparent — ]agog Js connected with jagnoy 
jando with jannu ]aogda and gaopro with jana (gaya) 
khainch ma} also ^ connected with khmchna to snatch 
There are three words which resemble Roman7 — jhukal 
(_(log — •Romany mail (horse — Romany meila a 

donke)) loobhar (woman — Romany Ivbni a wench or 
hussy) 

T^e Karwals themselves say that they are Kols who 
now despise them because they have given 
9 Tk4 Kmtw*! up nomadic habits They Intermarry with 
Benyas bA are distinct unm them because 
they do not prostitute their women The people call them 
Haburas which name^ however is used loosely for any 
cnnunal tribe much os Kanjar is for any non-cnminal 
vagrant tnbe Tliey are vagrants under police supervision 
The} have lax oiamoge rules, for a man may take a wife 
of his own gang or from another gang or from among 
the Benyas of (on payment of a fine of Rs 7) from an} 
caste save the Chamar Bhangi Dhobi Dom Kori and 
Dhanuk Mamages need the sanction of the tribal coun 
cjI and a fee erf Rs 4 IS charged there is no ceremony 
save the dudkabhait Widow mamage is permitted the 
fee IS Rs 30 or Rs 60 if the widow js a virgin The 
levirate is also permitted and a roan may marry his youn 
ger brother s widow on payment of Rs 34 as a fee A 
Karwal can buy a wedded wife from her husband on pay 
meat of Rs 24 to the council end Rs 60 to the hushed, 
plus the expenses erf the original wedding Divorce is 
allowed for adultery Tlie rope of a widow involves a fine 
of no less than Rs 150— inde^ one of the many cunositieo 
of this caste is its S}’stem of fines which all go to the 
council In addition to those mentioned above, the head- 
man or headwoman — cnnunal gangs frequently have 
female mukktas thanks to the absence of the met? In jail — ■ 
charges a fee of Re 1-4 for naming a child The tribal 
council appears to be extremely powerful Karwals wor 
ship Jahar (Zahir) Pir Madar &hib the Panchpir and 
Ghaxj Mian occasionally also Kah and the Ganges They 

iCowwaUJ ectlnf toCrthfr of bride ond bridcfroom tort a. tm- 
Tbe rani rauuu ot mlQc aod rke hem the acme 
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ha\e the Kanjar’s and Sansi}a’s ordeal by fire, and a 
curious ordeal by water, in which the accused has to keep 
his head under water whilst a man runs 200 paces, if he 
can do so without taking breath he is adjudged innocent. 
A form of oath is cutting at the roots of the ptpal tree 
This oath, which is found amongst Haburas, the ordeal by 
fire, found also amongst Sansiyas, the worship of Zahir 
Pir, also worshipped by Haburas, and of Madar Sahib, 
also worshipped by Benyas, together with the right of 
intermarr} ing with Berijas, clearly connects this tribe with 
the Benya-Habura-Sansiya groftp of tribes ‘ 

There are both Hindus and Muhammadan Nats, and 
the customs and ceremonies of the various 

10 The Nat sections dilTer accordingly The remarri- 

age of w'ldows and divorcees is permitted, 
immoraht}, even infidelit}, is lightly regarded, being 
condoned by a fine In certain sections such as the Kabu- 
tari and Kalabaz, whose w'omen are prostituted, the girl 
IS allow'ed to choose between marriage and the life of a 
prostitute If they marry, they are carefully looked after 
The tribal council exists in all sub-sections and has the 
usual pow'ers The deities w'orshipped naturally vary con- 
siderably As regards their occupation, all that is neces- 
sar}' has already been said above 

The Qalandar is a Muhammadan, nominally a faqir, 
following the rules of the Sunni sect They 

11 The Qalandar have three exogamous sections, Khokhar, 

Ghorawal and Chindi , but the third is now 
said to be outcasted because they affiliated a Khokhar 
There is a joint panchayat, with a permanent hereditary 
sarpaiich, the council meets twuce a year at Nawabganj 
near Cawmpore, or in Bahraich d'he caste is thoroughly 
criminal , they punish their convicts by making them feast 
the brotherhood on their release from jail, but as they only 

^ For other cuiious customs of this caste at birth and deatli, see Chap- 
ter XI Their women are midwives and pride themselves on their obste- 
tric skill, even pretending ability to perform successfully sucli operations 
as craniotomy and cmsarian section The account of these people in tlie 
Census Report of 1911 was based on information supplied by Mr St J 
Farijon of the Opium Department who intervie\ved a gang of them in 
their iwn camp 
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impose this penalty on convicted Qalandars it may be 
deduced thot the culpnt is punished not for the theft but 
for ^ng found out Thc> have an argot of their own 
This degraded tnbe appears to be divided into two 
endogamous and a number of exogamous 
tt Tkt Swiy sections The endogamous sections are 
the khare or pure^ and the nialla or 
half-breed existence of the latter section is due to 
their custom of kidnapping women It is a cunous fact 
that they act as bards or genealogists to certain Jat and 
Chauhan Rajput clans They haire the usual rule of sec 
donal exogamy reinforced by a prohibition of mamage 
between cousins to the third generation there is also a 
feeling m favour of selecting a bnde from another camp 
The mamage ceremonial is reminiscent of mamage by 
capture Widow mamage and the levirate are both per 
rnittcd Men outnumber women and the bride price conse 
quently runs high The tnbe has an argot of its own 
as criminals the> are second to none 

The Sanaurhiya claims to be of Brahmanlcal descent 
and tells various tales to support a conten 
tion which is utterly unfounded It is 
said that at hrst the laws of endognmv 
were stnctly enforced if so they liave 
since been relaxed and at the present time quite lift} 
per cent of the tnbe ore outsiders admitted to this 
criminal confederacy os children — probably kidnapped 
in many cases There are numerous subdivisions, 
nominally endogamous but the mamage laws are 
verj lax They appear to have no occupation sav'ti 
theft, and have strict rules on the subject They 
may not use vnolcnce or rob after dark by the light 
of the moon or within a hundred miles of tlieir home 
Gangs remain absent for as long os two or thfee j'cars 
They have an argot of their own 

The Badhik, ^ngali and Bhantu In all respects closely 
resemble the Barwor and Habura and no 
14 OiMer eriminMi thing mofc need bo said of them Nor need 
triUt an}'thlng be said of the Dorn of whom 

indeed only o minor port ore vagranti A 
ij8 
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few ^\ords may, howe\er, be said about other similar 
castes 

(i) The Audhi}a is on a level with other low caste 
Hindus in matters of custom. They are dangerous 
criminals, whose special ‘lay’ is counterfeit com and 
jeweller} 

(ii) The Banjara caste has several branches Their 
original occupation was the carriage of grain and the sale 
of cattle, and they acted as commissariat to armies in the 
field The Turkiya, Baid, and Bahrup subcastes are still 
grain carriers, the Baids are rflso doctors and weavers, 
whilst the Labana trade in salt, the Mukeri and Naik in 
grain, and all of them in cattle They used to be criminals, 
speciall} addicted to cattle theft and kidnapping, as are 
those of them who turn to crime at the present day 
But the majority are now honest, and occasionally 
wealthy 

(ill) The Dalera is a low Hindu caste of petty thieves, 
operating specially at fairs and bathing places and in 
bazaars 

(n) The Gandhila is a vagrant beggar, bird-catcher, 
and procurer 

»(v) The Gidhiya is a Bawariya offshoot that has 
settled down to an agricultural life in Rohilkhand 

(vi) The Bhatra or Ramaiya is ostensibly a peddler, 
actually a swindler, by turns astrologer, palmist, quack, 
and confidence trickster 

(vu) The Jogi Pathans are wandering Pathan beggars, 
strictly orthodox Muhammadans, usually fairly literate, 
viho live by swindling and cheating, pretending to be 
long-lost relations, and transmuting base metal into gold 
or silver are their favourite frauds Some of them, how- 
ever, are honest and respectable agriculturists 

(viii) The Rinds are a small tribe of Muhammadan 
beggars, quack doctors and teachers of the Quran, who 
are given to petty theft of every kind 

(ix) The Kanmail (ear-cleaner) is an offshoot from the 
Mahawat Nat They are settled in Moradabad and are 
Muhammadans 
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At the census of 191 1 , it was noticed that many persons 
who obviously belonged to one or other of 
ic ciMtu the vagrant tnbes returned themselves by 

tl* trihu unusual names These were all occupa 
tlonal — Kunchbandhiya, Rachbandhiya 
Smgiwala Gidhiya Kanmail and Konghigar were 
the most common all are subcastes of Kanjar, Bavra- 
nya or Nat As we have seen above the Gidhiya 
and Kanmoil have both settled down perraaneatly 
and given up vagrancy There is a certain amount 
ol evidence that the ivanghigars (who are comb- 
makere) have also settled down as there is a colony 
of them at Kalinjar 10 Banda whilst the evidence 
of Mr Kirkpatnck shows that many Kunchbandhiya 
Kaniars must be permanent residents of the neighbour 
hood of Delhi In Rohilkhand too certain Gual Nats 
have given up vagrancy and taken to trade and adopted 
the style and designation of Badi Baoiaras These new 
developments may point to a tendency to give up vagrant 
habits and take to honest livelihoods The evidence at 
present is insufficient to warrant a definite pronounce- 
ment, but SO far as it goes it appears to point in this 
direction 

During the last decade the Bhantus under the leader 
ship of one buliano developed into a 
>6 n* Bkani fraternity of dangerous dacoits and 
Government was compelled to create a 
special dacoitv force to deal with them After pro- 
longed guerilla warfare this fore* under Mr F ^ oung 
C I E of the Indian Police succeeded in destroying or 
arresting the Bhantu gangs Most of those who were 
not hanged hove now been removed with their own 
consent as settlers to the Andaman Islands 

V 

rrijidpal utliorKIr*.— IIoUlD*, Crimimml f tkt U P (lorA 

Croofem, TnS«« nd LasUs 1 Ut* A^ITf 
Oudk ( 1896 ). 
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CHAPTER X 


CASTE AND ISLAM 

From the dawn of hibtorj India has been repeatedly 
in\aded, sometimes by kings in search of 
r hi.aswm of iicw dominions, sometimes by foreign 
tribes in search df new homes Persians, 
Greeks, and Bactrians, Aryas, Sakas, 
Kushans, and Huns, each in turn caried out for them- 
sches kingdoms in India Some left little mark either 
on the country or on its inhabitants, others were ulti- 
mately absorbed into the Hindu race and the Hindu 
polit} 

In the se\enth ccntur} after Christ, the new militant 
religion of Muhammad arose in Arabia, 
liiaw which, in the fullness of time, set in 

motion a fresli series of in%asions into 
India Some of these were mere raids in search of slaves 
and^plunder, others were directed to the conquest of fresh 
territories, many resulted in the permanent settlement of 
numerous foreigners They introduced new' races, a new 
civilization, and a new' religion into India, and conse- 
quently produced important changes, both in the com- 
position of the Indian people, and in their social system 
Though It IS unnecessary to relate the story of successive 
kings and successive conquests, so much of a historical 
account is required as w'lll show how these changes arose 
From a very early date, the Arabs had turned covetous 
* eyes on India As early as 650 a d their 

3 Eariv ulshm ships Were raiding the coasts of Bombay 
invasions and Siqd Fourteen years later, an Arab 

’army, advancing from Men', took Kabul, 
and detached a force to explore the Indus valley, which 
sacked Multan , and then returned with much booty and 
man^ prisoners In 711 ad, Muhammad ibn Kasim, 
nephew of the Governor of Basra, led an Arab army into 
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Sind and within three years was master of die country 
from the sea to Multan Tradition holds that dw 
Sumera Rajputs drove the Invadera out in 750 a d and 
that the latter took refuge in Afghanistan But this Is 
incorrect There is contemporary evidence to show that 
a Qureshi Arab was reigning as Amir of Multan in 915 
and that the kingdom had been hereditary in his farailr 
nearly from the b^inning of Islam Another Arab 
dynasty was formed m a new town called Mansura in 
Lower Sind Other evidence shows that the same situ 
otion existed in 976 and tti 985 In 1006 the Multan ruler 
allied himself with the Hindu Raja of Lahore against 
Mahmud of Ghazni It 15 clear therefore, that this Arab 
setdement did not come to an end as usually alleged 
but Its hold on the country was probably feeble, there 
were few converts to Islam and in course of time all 
effects of the sole Arab settlement in nofthem India dis- 
appeared 

After the Smd adventure India was free from 
Muhammadan aggression for some three 
4 itUm u centunes But thinug that period events 
pfrtu «Kf were taking place in neightouring coun- 
tnes that profoundly affected the nature 
of the later invasions By 650 the Arab 
fonxs had conquered Persia as far os the Orus by 714 
they had advanced the boundary of their empire to the 
Aral Sea and the Jaxartes (Syr Dana) In 820 the Arab 
empire began to break up and in the process there came 
into existence on the north-western borders of India an 
independent Muslim kingdom consisting of IChorasao, 
Khwanim Transoxiana and the greater part of modern 
Afghanistan with its capital at Bokhara The earlier 


Rop* Glaumry f tlu Tr{h mnd CmtUi f Ou nd N Wjr P 

(ion). \oL I p. ^ L«ocJ»ool«r UtdtMmd ImdU mnJtf UoktMmtdtu 

R»U {i<, 7) p. » 

Wwrmjo w»* ■ Ur(i PervUn prtnince. Khwmrimi comspootk 
K> iJw TranpCajplm territorfc* (Khhn mad Hervl TrmapaxiaM 
I ihit part ol TurkwtM betmw the Oxu, mad the Jaxjcrte*. The 
l»rt» cl Mgh»altt* ihau formed p«rt of thl* Vlngrir-m wvt TUiniilie- 
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rulers were Arabs or Persians In g6i, Alptagin, a 
Turki sla\e of the ro}aI bamani family, w'ho had risen 
to be Go\ernor of Khorasan, becoming in\olved in a 
dynastic intrigue, lied for reluge to Gha/ni. There he 
set up a small independent Kingdom in the Afghan 
countr}' , but the next GhaAnaMde king but one, the 
famous Sultan Mahmud, reconquered the kingdom of 
Bokhara Irom which Alptagin had fled The population 
was mainl} Persian and Afghan , in Transoxiana there 
were also many nomad tribes of the TurKi branch of the 
great Tartar race All subsequent Muhammadan inva- 
sions of India came from the north-west, and this fact 
explains the prominence of Persian, Afghan, and Tartar 
blood among the Muslims of India to-day 

(i) Sabaktagin SabaKtagin, successor of Alptagin, 
was tlie first to come into conflict wuth 
5 The dynasty an Indian pow'er In 977, Jaipal, Raja 
of Chasm of Lahore, harassed by constant raids 
from the Afghan hills, led an army to 
attack Ghazni He w'as forced to come to terms, but on 


returning to his own country declined to carr}' out his 
promises, and drew' together a large army wuth the assist- 
ance, of his allies at Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar, and Kanauj 
Sabaktagin, however, defeated him, took possession of 
the country up to the Indus, and left a garrison and 
go\ernor in Peshaw'ar 

(11) Sxilian Mahmud, the greatest king of his time, 
W'as also the first great Muslim invader 
of India During his reign of 33 
%iahmud (997-1030) he made numerous' 

expeditions into that country, in the 
course of which he annexed the western 
Punjab to his dominions, and led raids as far as Kanauj 
in the eait and Gujarat in the south But outside the 
Punjab his ventures ,were those of a piratical knight- 
errant rather tfian a conqueror, his object w'as to destroy 
and plunder temples," not to acquire territor}' 


' Sfjme authonties say twelve, some sixteen or seventeen 
’ Notably Nagarkot, Thanesar, and Somnath 
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Under Sultan Mahmud s successors,’^ the Seljuks, a 
Tartar tribe, broke into Tranaonana and 
gradually overmn and conquered their 
kingdom and by the beginning of the 
tveTfth century the Gharnavide domiaions 
consisted of little more than parts of 
'Afghanistan and the Indian provinces, whilst the court 
was frequently in residence at Lahore From the ethoo- 
logical point of view the change was of the utmost ira 
portance since it must have caused Muslims to take up 
their permanent rcaidencife in India It must have been 
at this time tJiat by constant intercourse with the Hindus 
the rudiments of the present Hindustani language were 
formed and the national character of Indian Muslims 
was moulded 

The country of Ghor in tbe mountains east of Herat 
was inhabited by Afghans who had been 
« Ti* iiM4 / cooqtiered by the Arabs and converted 
Char as early as 830 a d From the middle of 

the eleventh century it had become a 
dependency of Ghazni but in 1152 In 
revenge for a despicable aa of treachery the King of 
Ghor seized and destroyed Ghazni The earlier GHton 
kings succeeded in reoonquenng a considerable part of 
the former possessions of the Gnnmavide kingdom thus 
reo^ning the road from Persia and Transozlaim into 
India whilst the fourth of them Shahab-ud-din between 
the years 1176 and hts death in 1206 had conquered 
practically the whole of northern India from the delta of 
the Indus to the delta of the Ganges *• 


There were twitre of wfap reiAed 56 roan belw iej i them. Tb* 
»iw tD *n eod la 05. U 

Tte lenn It laed In a tpom wnae aa Inhabitaat ol Afghanlatan 
hw been muda diacifadon reg nflnf fbe ethaoJeoT cd Glwr Okter 
that Ua p«^ veia AlBhaaa f ibe of Sur Som 

My tbfj were Turica. Later autbormea make tyrn T pka, or Peralan 
•etlkr* la AlghanirtM el Iranian or Arab dewmt ^ nphlnatw*, 
/ ImiiM, lad edhkn. VoL I p. rygj Roar op. dL, a-r TaJDc. 
Tbe Jdnej themaelrea were abpoat caruiaJy T pir», 
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Sliahab>ud-din’s conquests were not all effected by 
himself, but by Ins generals One of 
9 SttUam of these, Kutb-ud-din Aibak, was viceroy 
Delhi of the Indian provinces under Shahab- 

ud-din, and on the latter’s death pro- 
claimed his independence His succes- 
sor, Shams-ud-din Altamsh, sought and obtained investi- 
ture from the Khahf of Baghdad in 1229, and from that 
year India became a separate Muhammadan kingdom 
All succeeding dynasties,* howe\er, were none the less of 
foreign extraction — Turks, Arabs, and Afghans, but, 
save for recurring irruptions of the ^loghuls (who were 
not, ho^\e^er, con\erted to Islam till a much later date), 
there vere no further foreign invasions till 1526 It is 
unnecessarj' to relate in detail the doings of these Delhi 
kings, a general account will suffice 

At no time was Islam universally triumphant through- 
out India The principal obstacle to 
Muslim success was the organization 
of the Rajput class The Rajputs were 
formed into clans, the members of which 
were bound to their chief and to each 
otheV b)' manv ties The chiefs of these clans stood in 
the same relation to the king as their own retainers did 
to them, and so the king, nobility, and soldier)^ all formed 
a single united body Further, there was sufficient co- 
heren/:e between neighbouring Rajput kingdoms to draw 
them together against an invader Thus Lahore, Ajmer, 
Kalinjar and Kanauj united against Sabaktagin, and at 
a^later date the Tomars of Delhi, the Chauhans of Ajmer, 
and the Gaharwars of Kanauj united against Sultan 
Mfshmud " But even when such an alliance had been 
defeated, ^he separate states must still be vanquished in 


JO Political 
effects of the 
earlier Mtishiii 
tiivnpnni. 


^ Other d)nastij3s were aa follow': (i) Shve kings (Turki), so called 
because the earliest were slaves of the Ghon Icings, 1206-1290 (2) 
House of KIiilji (a Turki tribe long settled in Afghanistan), 1290-1320 
{3) House, of Tughlaq (Punjabi Turks), 1320-1414 (4) Saiyids (Arabs 

settled in India), 1414-1450 (5) Lodis (Afghans), 1450-1526 

^ It IS usually stated that the ruling dynasty m Kanauj w'as the 
Rathart, but this is wrong See V A Smith, Early History of India, 
4th edition (1924), p 399, note 5 
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detail so that conquest waa a protracted and tedious bxm 
ness whilst each state remained a focus for revolt And 
such revolts were frequent A ruler that submitted was 
usimJly permitted to remain in possession of his domi 
nions 80 that at all times a considerable part of the 
■^luslim empire was semi independent Such princes 
would remain submissive under a strong ruler under 
weak rulers they rebelled until another strong ruler 
succeeded to subdue them Though the usual punish- 
ment for rebellion was,, indiscriminate slaughter and 
slavery yet the Hindu spirit was never broken Muslim 
supremacy jvas challenge again and again notably in 
the times of Balban and Muhammad Tughlaq and often 
with success Finally after Tamerlane s invasion in 
1398 the Sai)id kings authonty ran only within a few 
miles of Delhi and the rest of India was independent 
These constant revolts had twg im pr^rtpnt _fpgi!ta 
i The first was a senes of Rajput migra 

li R ipt '"TFhicb were themselves to some 

mier*uau 4 extent the result of the Rajput feudal 
s y st em Though Rajputs are anything 
but nomadic, yet when compelled by dr 
cumstances to leave their home they have often mftvcd 
id a body like a Tartar horde, to find fresh homes 
elsewhere Thus we find Janwars Dikhits Chauhans, 
Raikwors Bais Chandels Gaharwars all moving east 
ward dunng the 13th century to escape the Muslim inva 
ders, and in the process coming into conflict with Bhars, 
Posis, Arakhs, Kols, and other Dravidian races who had 
ruled the land for manj years and whom the Rajputs 
hod to dispossess before tnev could settle dowm in their 
present habitations 

As has been explained above Balban was ('ne of tfae 
kings in whose time Hindu rebellion was 
13 iSwJiMmw ™ost widespread dhd mosC senous He 
wflirmMi suppressed successive revolts with the 
utmost scA-enty but to prevent their re- 
currence be olso adopted the system of 

Crook* w IF P niMcn #/ Jmdis p 86. 
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building forts and blockliouscs all over the country, 
especially along the roads, A\hich he garrisoned with 
Afghan troops, jMost of the i\fuliammadan colonies, 
mIiilIi were planted on the Roman sjstem to keep 
the Hindu population in siibjettion, also date from 
tins period vSucli were tlie Muslim colonies at Jar- 
wal in ISahraidi, at Birhar in r} 7 abad, at Bilgram, 
Gopamaii, and .Mallanwan, all in Ilardoi. 1 here 
were of course also nian\ considerable towns under Mus- 
lim go\ernors, such .is .Saliaranpur, Imrrukhabad, and 
Gha/ipiir, B.ireill\, Shalijahai'pur, and other towms in 
RohilKhand . Bahraich and I'^/abad in Oudh ; and Banda 
in Bundelkhand But the chiefs and go\ernors in charge 
of these settlements often pro\ed ns troublesome and as 
rebellious as the Hindus wJiom they were supposed to 
watch At first, they were mainly Turks, but under 
Muhammad 'i'uglilaq Turks were replaced by foreign 
ad\enturcrs of all races — Persians, Afghans, Khorasanis, 
and Moghuls 

In 1221 occurred the first irruption of the i\roghul 
hordes’ into India, under the famous 

>3 Morhu} ,nut- ^ irruplion was ‘the 

tuiis gre.itest calannt) that has fallen on man- 

kind Since the deluge They had no reli- 
gion to teach, no seeds of improvement 
to SOW’ . , tlieir only object was to slaughter and de- 

stro;^ , and the onh trace they left w'as m the de\astalion 
of e\er} countr} w’liicli they visited They w’ere, in 
short, the merest sa\ages, similar to, possibl} more sav- 
-^ge than, their predecessors and kinsmen, the Huns On 
this occasion the} did relatnely little damage, for their 
advance was stopped by the Indus, and they turned aside 
into Iraq But though by 1240 a d they were masters of 
the greater part of western and central Asia, India offered 

* Thf> (f-rm M’ogliul I*? ficncnil) used of tlicso )n\nders, but it k not 
correct For instnnee, Timur himself 'ind most of his troops 
wore Turks, whilst the invasion of into V -F Indn (if it occurred 
at ell), Vns probablv of Manchus fiirk, Mojihul or Mongol, and 
Mnnehu arc nil branches of the same stock , and the first two, at 
all vents, arc often confused 

’ tJphinstone, op cit , FoJ It, p 5 
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an irresistible attraction and the Moghul invasions dur 
\ng the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes numbered 
sixteen * Their object was not conquest but plunder 
they caused endless loss of life endless destruction of 
property and untold raiseiy But even the Amir Timur 
(Tamerlane) who took and sacked Delhi in 1308 made 
no attempt to settle in India He retreated leaving no 
trace erf his passage save ruined aties But he had crush 
ed the Delhi kingdom The Saijid kings (1414 1450) 
ruled Delhi itself jind the immediate neighbourhood 
The Lodis (1450-15^) managed to regain a portion of 
their predecessors domains but the rest of India was 
ruled by Hindu princes and Muslim governors nho were 
pmctic^ly independent 

In 1526 Babar King of Kabul and fifth in descent 
frorn Tamerlane, entered India took 
Ti and dispossessed Ibrahim the last 

Empn ^ Lodi king By his death in 1530 he 
had defeated a Rajput confederacy led 
by the Rana of Chithor and extendffl hia 
poti'er AS far os ilutc&n and the borders of Bihar Huma 
jun his son i\as depnved of Kabul and the western 
Punjab Tihich passed to his brother and nval Kamrtin? 
whilst in the east he had to face the powerful Afghan 
kingdom of Bengal under Shcr Shah He was forced 
bv that king to fly for his life into Persia and for some 
fourteen )"ear 3 was an exile during which time however 
he succeeded in regaining the Kabul kingdom He ulti- 
rantely defeated the Bengal Afghans at Panipat in 1556 
Dying the same ^’ear he was succeeded b\ Akbar, whd 
m a long reipi of 49 years restored the Aluslira domi 
nioris from Kandaliar and Kabul across all India north 
of the Vindhyas, os far east as Onssa and as far west 
ns Sind Jahangir (1605 i6a8) added Rule to ^ father a 
kingdom but Shah Johan (16 8-1658) extended hla 


tJ2 »^S (fvo bivMlon*. oM from TIb« Into N E. lodla) 
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boundaries into llie Dectiin, wliilst Aurangzeb (165S- 
1707), conquered Golconda and JBijapur in the south, and 
as tar as Assam in the east bnder this emperor, the 
Moghul empire readied its widest limits, but its decay 
also began 'J'iie .Manithas betaine a pow'erful military 
nation, which Aurang/eh ne\er subdued, wlnlst his inter- 
nal poiit \ was such as to alienate the loyalty of his 
Hindu subjects His si\ snttessors were all mere pup- 
pets under the control ol \anous ad\enturers The em- 
pire once agtun broke up into independent kingdoms 
The Rajputana princes regainet] their freedom, the Sikhs 
recoited, the ^laratli.is o\erran southern India, seized 
Mahva and Orissa, and le\ied blackmail on Bengal 
Finalh. the Moghul empire Mrlually came to an end, 
when Shah Alam II entered the British camp after the 
battle of Biisar in 1764, and became a pensioner of the 
East India Compan\ 

During the first quarter of the i.Sih centur^ , the Ghil- 
/ais, an Afghan tribe, had o\errun Per- 
15 AfRitm in a- sia They were defeated and driven 
forth by Nadir Shah, a Persian adven- 
turer, who then conquered Afghanistan 
aneJ led a host of Persians and Afghans into India, took 
Delhi, and, after a sack that lasted 5S days, retired wnth 
an enormous booi\ He was succeeded b) Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, w'ho, ha\ ing made himself master of Afghanis- 
tan,, changed the name of his tribe to Durani On six 
occasions he in\aded India, pillaged and slaughtered in 
city and countryside alike, and then retired to his moun- 
tains Finally, he met the Maratha forces at Panipat in 
1761 , and, though he defeated them, he retreated, never 
to, enter India again 

As has already been stated, the kings of the House 
of Ghazni were 7 'urks by extraction, 
t 6 Muslim j thoug^i probably^ their blood w^as mixed 
(a)’The^Lriv intermarriage, Sultan Mahmud’s 

iiushm iuvaders mother, for instance, was a Persian 
During his reign, the civil administration 
wasj ^entirely in the hands of Persians, Persian was the 
language of the court and of literature, though Arabic 
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was used for certdjn important documents and, no doubt, 
in reli^on Lawyers, teachers and divines were gene 
rally Arabs or Arab descent The army was recruit 
ed from all parts of the kingdom they were pnnapally 
Turks and Afghans but contingents of Arabs, Tajiks 
Khiljis, and even Hindus, are all mentioned Only th e 
Hiijd^ and possi bly some of the Tnrki ^ldieryrw6 re 
not AlTistlrhs buTlTwas the composition orthft^Muham 
mfiSan "court and army m Mahmud s tune such It re 
mamed when under the later Ghaznavides, court and 
army migrated to India * The inHux of foreigners con- 
tinued under the Ghon and Delhi kings for they con- 
tinued to recruit their Muslim troops from the tnbes 
•cross the Indus to which by descent they themselves 
belonged 


Though the Moghul hordes invariably retired, con- 
tingents remained behind to take service 
yn (b) Uo^ini ‘Q the Muhammadan annies As early 
/ uttitmtnit as 1286 we h«x_ofQmaasacreofMoebul 

menSHlrTCS"Tn~tKe~'rour8e ^ a political 
intngue In 1292 after a defeat Stooo Moghuls were^ 


ana joined a rebel Hindu raja, bein^ put to death when 
the rajQ was defeated They were in fact the cause of 
constant trouble so much so (hot in 1311 the King (Ala- 
ud-dtn Khilji) as a result of n plot to assassinate him 


in which some of them were implicated caused the whole 


number some 15 000 to be put to death and their famf 
'lies to be sold os slaves It would seem however that 


at a later date they were again enlisted in the army for 
two other mutinies in which they took part occurred in 
1347 tind 1351 whilst the chiefs of these conv^ed Mo- 


ghuls were men of some position •being known a s gtru f 
( new nobi htvl In fact there can be little doubt 
that long before Babar conquered Delhi in 1526 nume 
rous Moghuls had taken up their residence in the country 
thus adding one more radal clement to the al^oady 
diversified Kluslim population 
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Timur, ancestor of the Moghul emperors, was not 



the tracts m Transoxiana which had formed part of his 
heritage But whatever Babar was by descent, m all 
other respects he was an educated Persian gentleman , 
indeed, he both loathed and despised the Moghuls ^ Of 
his successors, Humayun’s mother was a Persian lady 
of Herat, whilst Akbar’s was a Syudani of Khorasan^ 
The mothers of Jahangir and Shah Jahan were both Raj- 
put princesses — indeed, the last mentioned king and his 
successor had far more Rajput than Moghul blood m 
their veins 

Babar, when he invaded India, was a king of much 
the same estate as Mahmud of Ghazni , 
ig (d) The both ruled small realms m the Afghan 

Moghul army hills And Babar’s army was similar to 
that of Mahmud’s, being composed of 
Tufks, Moghuls, Afghans, Tajiks and Persians In 
Humayun’s time, however, the loss of Kabul closed the 
Afghan and Central Asian recruiting fields to the Moghul 
emperors, until Akbar, m the latter half of his reign, suc^ 
ceeded m reconquering Kabul and Kandahar From that 
time onwards till the reign of Aurangzeb, fresh immigrants 
from Central Asia constantly entered India, and we read 
T)f Afghan, Persian, Moghul and Uzbeg contingents m 
the Delhi armies, as well as Saiyids, Shaikhs, Rajputs, 
and (among the infantr)”^) other Indian races of low^ 

* As IS showil by the following epigram, written by Babar himself 

‘Were the Mongols a nee of angels, it would still be a vile nation , 

Werp their name written in gold, it would still be abomination 

Beware you pluck not a single ear from a Mongol field. 

For whatever is so^vn with Mongol seed has an odious yield ’ 

» > 

Lane-Poole, Babar, p 58 
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status both Muslim and Hindu The Uzbegs were « 
Turki don that had risen to prominence at the end of the 
15th century m Transoxiana there was a large contin 
gent of them at the battle of Somugarh jn 1658 ' 

The Moghul court under Atbar and his two succes- 
sors was heterogeneous to a degree High 
to TAt i/o/Muj positions were held bj Persians such as 
Faizi and Abul Fail by Rajputs, such 
03 ilan Singh and Bhagwan Das by 
other Hindus such as Birbal and Todar Mai by con 
\erted Hindus such as ^dullah and bj Uzbegs such 
os Ahdullah Khan and Khanzaman Akbar In the 
Course of hia religious in\'esUgations, also made fnends 
/ of divines of every conceivable sect — Muslims, Hindus, 
/ Jama Parsis and Jesuits from Goa whilst there were 
also numerous forei^ers — ^English Dutch Portuguese, 
French and Armenian — at his court or that of his sue 
cessors * 

Until the later Tughlaq penod Islam tn India re- 
mained on the whole, an isolated com- 
muniij observing strictly their rules of 
religious and soci^ law And this isola 
tioD was preserved by the constant stream 
of foreign immigrants who came to swell 
the Muslim armies During this penod 
the general attitude of Muslim to Hindu 
was one of somewhat contemptuous but good nalured 
tolerance From time to time either for reasons of policy 
or bigotry a sultan such as Ala ud-din or Muhammad 
Tughlaq might oppress them by heavy taxation or more 
direct methods whilst at all times Hindus were liable to 

AcccmUnc t the tmn Xlogbid tn n-^mrifwi parlance wat 

u»rd ai g««ul ti'rm for farelgnerw wboae cofnpleitooj S ptre 
and vho pmemd lalam, Le. for all foretaDeri frwn Penlti and Cetrtral 
Alia. BemicT TrawU sod edlUoo, niriaed Iv V A. Si^th ( 9 4). p- 3 
Some ot the moat promloenl name* ol tiittort to the axirt are a* 
follow* — Jalcr^— HimrlJaja Suri Vllajro^eaa Sari Dhamidtandn lip*- 
dbyaya 1 Panlt — Dnttur Uehern Rasa] JeaoUi — Rldolfo AqaarlTa. 
Afrtnolo McaiKJiatc, Jeroow Xa ler EmmaDoel Plnheiro and Fr*oct*c® 
Coral EorfBjt — Captain William Hawkina, Jolm MtUtetiliaB Tom Cor 
jyt, and SI Tborria* Roe with hi* cboptala th* R** Edward Tdrry 
Frenchmen — BemWr and TaTcmler 


{ GfntraJ 
U ar tr f w'aea 
Hi Hs »ni 
U%iBfns 6 / 
fj» 1/ jfkaJ Em 

fi 
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■X, 




or KOtttUDlH lNt)U 


name of the third dynasty s . ^ . l , , 

could nse Many Hindu heights a slave 

or generals or ^van^s But tlie b«ame governors 

In 1387, for instance, there was drawbacks 

the slaves m Delhi whilst there is \fonnid^I© rebellion of 
snee of converted or nominally coc^ doubt that influ 
in the court of the later Tughfnq Hindu sla\*e3 

with the Hindu rebellions of that peri^'^^ much to do 
1561 Akbar prolubited the enslaving cPy And when in 
in war he removed a source of constair prisoners taken 
peace of his empire "1^ danger to tlie 

Secondlj the slave s)'stera bad a considt 

on the composition of table influence 
3 CorwtrtitM population both by means <,the Muslim 
and of Intermama^ The ci?^ con\'Crsion 
onglnal Arab Muslims was to o^r a foe that'^D^ of tlie 
rained the choice of convefaion or the payme nt of sub- 
a foe diat resist^ wm slain or ensla^^^t^ htnbute 
record tliat Muhammad ibn Kastm aaually dealt ^ on 
Hindus in Sind in tins manner Later conquerorsi*lh the 
ever seem to have been as a rule less fanatical ^ how 
said that Sultan Mahmud never attempted to maky^It 
willing converts though he broke the idols he sf un 
the idolaters hhahatMid-dio Ghori on the other Utiared 
did try to force Islam on the Hindus Those who ^od 
wise and acute were converted to Islam but those ^re 
stood by their ancient faith were slain by the sworffho 
Tills statement was made of the capture of K.01I but w * 
doubtless true of other towns But there is nothing W 
show that hi3 successors followed his example and sinJcL 
there were few bigots amongst them ^ve may reasonablj 
conclude that forced con\*cr 5 ion was unusual or ei'cn un 
known The following Quotation which relates to &i« 
capture of Kahnjar proMbly represents wh& usually 
liappened — The temples were converted into mosques 
TiTjtl tibodta goodness and the ejaculations o! the ’bead 
counters and the ^’Olces of the suraraoners to praye 
ascended to the highest heaven and the very itnme a 


• Qooted Iq Croota tf IF Proviivts f lodSB (1897) p. 84- 
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of Hindu slaves m die harems and \vhere the union wns 
more than mere concubinage must usually have been 
preceded b> conversion 

As has already been explained above, the recruiting 
grounds of Central Asia were for many 
j RtUUmu 0/ years closed to Akbar This was un 
doubtedly one of the reasons which die 
tated hi 3 policy of tolemUon towards 
Hindus As early as 1562 he mamed 
tire daughter of Raja Bihar Mai of Jaipur the mother of 
Jahangir At the same time he conferred high office 
on Man Singh a relation of the Raja Shortly after 
wards he abolislied the pilgnm taxes and the jaziya or 
Mpitntion tax on Hindus, throughout his dominion It 
about the same tune that he prohibited the ancient 
custom of making slaves of prisoners taken in war a 
reform which though not limited to any one class, was in 
practice mainly bene6ciaJ to Hindus At a still later 
date after he had invented his own religion he passed 
other enactments, all of which hod the effect of giving 
Hindus and otiier infideb the right to worship or build 
temples, as they pleased These measures reconaled the 
Hindus to his rule whilst the Rajpths became his staunch 
supporters His army was verr Jar^^ recruited from 
their ranks and tlicy fought bravely ibr him m all lii 3 
wars His two successors* u^aosufer®^^ Shah Jahan 
continued his policy Atf howd^ft* 7 fanatical 

puntan reversed it He IrtdmposJd nic«\3 note Hiodu 
disabilities including thel.speanl taxationt ann Akbar 
had abolished wjth the V^ult thm disconr rr and di- 
nffection spread amongst Hindus The yutjpab! ivere 
alienated once and for all Vhereas they hatfb«n under 
Akbnr nnd his hvo successor,,, ,he principal P^P 
monarchy they were from tfiu, fonvari irequently 

nt war with the Moghul empemrexo,! when they 

were at peace, seldom furnished them with troops or 
assisted them in any waj Aurangieb in short in his 
fanaticism undid all that Akbar had done to weld the 
two races into one and the results of his policj p^reist 
to tlie present day 
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Turkman la little more than a genenc term for on inhabit 
ant of Central Asia who is of Tartar descent Finally 
Qirilbash* ftre supposed to be a tribe of Tartar horsemen 
irom the Eastern Caucasus, who formed the best troops 
in the Persian armies, and of the force with which Nadir 
Shah conquered Delhi In fact, it would seem that the 
name M<^hul must be r«[arded as used in the wide 
sense whiA according to Bemier was prevalent in the 
17th century in India—namely foreigner who pro- 
fessed Islam and had a fair complexion such as Persians, 
Turks, Arabs, and Uzbe^ or their descendants 

The word Pathan is a Hindi comiption of a Persian 
word Pakhtana or Pashtana , which 
jF PaiJuK means speakers of the Pashtu language 
It 13 popularly applied to all tribes whose 
present or original homes are on or near the north west 
bound^es of India A synonym is Afghan a Persian 
word of whicb the meaning is nncertain another is Roh 
lUa or Ruhela which means highlander* Of these 
three Afghan is much the oldest term for Pathan is not 
found in literature dll the 16th century, and Rchilla dll 
. the i8tb Both Afghan and Rohilla are now used with 
V restricted meanings Afghan is a polite designation in 
favour with educated persons, or tliose who are proud 
of their descent RohiUa is cither a generic term for the 
Pathan inhabitants of the tract called Rohilkhand, or the 
name of a separate Pathan clan descended from the 
ondnal Pathan settlers in that tract * 

Pathan or Afghan ethnology has formed the subject 
M many books,* and given nse to many 
rq Pwtk^ rtk- thconcs Afghan tradition traces both 
•oiofy name and descent to Afghana, grandfon 

of King Saul of Israel, and plates that 

Ped-tKwl* £rocn the rrd csp« that tlw wore 
Tb* cIm If It retOr exIrU u • a c MTiu etrdty ti of reeenl origbL 
Tbe freat raajorltj of RoMIkhaml Patnuu eu aod do rtalm docent 
from older clut*. 

BeBeW Sttts ef Ibbetea, Sthntlcgy UaUc- 

•QO //IrlffO’ 0 / AfAsmifigM Rarerty TratMlotloo erf TM^4qgt4''tMjir1 
LcoEwortb-Dnmo, ^Afghani itafl lo Im of /iltfw— 

ysm of tlTcae. 
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the original tribes were transplanted from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar to various colonies m India and Persia, 
whence they escaped into the Ghor and Hazara country/ 
But these legends can safely be discarded, they are of 
literary origin, and date back no further than the end 
of the i6th century, being examples of the practice, com- 
mon among Musalmans outside Arabia, of claiming 
descent from the Prophet or some personage in the sacred 
books The genealogies which depend upon these leg- 
ends have indeed a certain evidential value, for in their 
earlier stages they inform us of the beliefs held three 
centuries ago of the relationship between the various 
tribes, and in their later stages they may be taken as 
historicall)^ accurate Further, they afford, after their 
own fashion, some proof of the only fact that can be 
regarded as. certain in Afghan ethnology — namely that 
the Afghan race is extremely heterogeneous ^ For 
Afghanistan lies between three widely different races — 
Ira nian, Indo-Ar :^n,-.^d Tartar It has been included 
in the dominions of Persian, Greek, Bactrian, Indian, 
Arab, Turk, and Moghul rulers Through it passes/ 
have poured all the armies and hordes that have invaded 


* It IS on this legend, reinforced by various other arguments, that has 
been founded the famous but fantastic theory that the Afghans represent 
the ten lost tribes of Israel Unfortunately, it was not Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Bab} Ion, but Sargon, Kmg of Assyna, who led tlie ten tribes 
into captivity 

* It IS unnecessary to give the genealogy at length , but a brief 
description, dealing only with die tribes represented in the United Pro- 
vinces, will be of interest Kais Abdul Rashid, lineal descendant of 
King Saul and ally of the Prophet, had three sons by the daughter 
of Khalid ibn Walid, a Qureshi Arab, and first apostle to the Afghans 
Th(^ eldest, Sarban, had two sons, Sharkhbun and Kharshbun From 
the former are descended Tarin, Durani, Barech, and Barakzai From 
the latter ,eye descended Muhammadzai, Yusufzai, Khalil, Mohmand, 
and Daudzai The second son of Kais, by name Batan, had a daughter, 
Bibi Matto, who married SHah Husain Ghori, from whom descend Lodi 
and Ghilzai From the tliird son, Ghorgusht, descend Ghorgushti and 
Kakar Finally, Urmur, a son of Sharkhbun, adopted Karlani, from 
whom descend Dilazak, Orakzai, Afndi, Khalak, and Bangash De- 
scent through a daughter clearly suggests mi'ved blood , adoption suggests 
affiliation of tribes of different blood It is possible, also, that the mam 
stocksT-Sharklibuni, Kharshbum, and GhorgushU— represent different 
racial elementsi 
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India In such drcmnstances, its population must neces- 
sarily bo an amalgam of diverse racial elements And 
there is sufficient definite proof of this assertion For 
instance^ as early as Sultan Mahmud and as late as 
Babar we hear of Iranian Tajiks m Afghanistan The 
present Peshawar district was at an earl^ date, the home 
of an Indian tribe the Gandhan During the nth and 
lath centuries both Khlljl Turks and Ghtizz Turkmans 
were settled there Khalit ibn Abdulla and his Arabs 
made a home there, when they left Kabul Finally 
Pashtu, the language oi the country, is a mixture of 
Iranian Persian, and Hindi with Turkish and Arabic 
elements 

Pathans are found all over the province, except in 
the hiU districts they are most numerous 
io, 1 Rohllkhand, Oudh and Allahabad, 

^ Vidia Pro- all tracts of special Importance in Mus- 
* llm history Out of a total of over 

700 000 more than half belong to foar 
clans — Yusutzai Lodi, Ghorl and Kakar 

(1) The Yiuufaai are considered by Ibbetson to be 
descended from the old Indo-Aryan 
jt Prtnd^ Gandharis There was a large coHUd- 

/fOw gent of them in Babar s army (1526) 
whilst they gave a great deal ^ trouble 
to Akbar, defeating one of his armies and kUlIng his 
favourite Raia Blrbal At a later date, they must* have 
frequently taken service under the Moghul emperors, for 
they are now to be found in every distil in the province 
(3) The Lodi are descended from the traditionhi 
ancestor, Kais Abdul Rashid ' only through the female 
side, which suggests that there is a large foreign, pro- 
bably Tajik, element in the tnbe They havCig^n two 
important dynasties to India the L «ii kings of Delhi 
and theguiUngs 6f Bengal (1540-1556) 
It IS natural thereftffftharfBStmumbers should be large} 
ind^ during the period of their ascendancy. It seems 
probable that many entire families emigrated They oie 

Sts DCto a OQ p. lyg, 
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most numerous in the eastern districts, wlfef^jtiie Sur 
kings reigned. A certain number of them,',a"e ^iug^ged 
in the carr) ing trade between Central Asia aij Aighan- 
istan, and India. ^ 

(3) The Ghoris’ descent is dubious Arccrdti)g to 
tradition, they seem to be a mixture of Arab .and Gar.tjban 
stock,' at all events, they were undoubtedly a hybdd 
race, and contained a large Tajik element The second 
Muslim dynasty belonged to this tribe; the nunjercn^^ 
Ghons that are found to-day all over the province itre^^ 
without doubt, the descendants* of the Ghori kings’ > 
lowers, whether Tajiks, Turks or Afghans. 

(4) Kakar The Kakar tribe belongs to a small group 
of tribes claiming descent from the traditional ancestor 
through his third son Ismail, nicknamed Ghorgusht, 
According to one theory, the tribe is of Scythian origin ; 
according to another, Ghorgusht is only an altered form of 
Ghirghis, or Kirghiz, and points to a Tartar or Turki 
origin Of these theories, all that need be said is that, 
whilst Turk is less unlikely than Scythian, there is no 
proof of either The Kakars seem to have entered India 
mainly under the Sur dynasty of Bengal, which would 
explain why they are most numerous in the eastern 
districts 

There are representatives of many other tribes in the 
province, which, though less numerous, 

32 O-Jier Pathan ^^e interesting They fall into four groups, 
tniei as follows (i) the Ghilzai, akin to the 

Lodis; (2) the Mohmand and Muham- 
•madzai, akin to the Yusufzai, (3) the Tann, Durani, 
Barakzai, and Barech ; (4) the Afridi, Bangash, Dilazak, 
Khatak, and Orakzai. 

* Their interest in trad^ may be due to their Tajik blood At the 
present day, as lA past centuries, the Tajik, whether in Afghanistan or 
Bokhara, freely engages in trade and industry 

^ Ghor is the traditional home of the ‘pure’ Afghan, who claims 
descent from King Saul History proves that it had a large Tajik popu- 
lation , there were many Tajiks in Shahab-ud-din’s army Probably, 
therifpre, the mixture is of Arab (or other Muslim invader) and Tajik, 
rather than Gandhan 
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(i) Th Ghilzal, like the LocU, are descended from the 
traditional ancestor through the female side only They 
are usually but wrongly identified with the KhiJji Turks 
But It serms probable that some of thdr sections are of 
Turldi-si^hllst others may be of Tajik origin Large 
nuxrS^ of them accompanied Mahmud of Gbaini into 
India At a much later date many of them followed Nadir 
^bah Like the Lodi many of them are engaged m the 
' carrying trade 

(a) The Mohmand and Mubammadzai both seem to 
have been engaged in thA \usufzai revolt against Akbar 
in 1586 It Is not dear when they came Into India but, 
being most numerous In Rohiikhand, they were probably 
attracted thither when the Rohlllas bcc^e powerful 

(3) Tarin Duran! Barakzai, and Barech belong to 
the most senior branch In the Afghan genealogy, ana are 
the purest of pure Afghans The Durani was the tnbc 
to which the invader of India belonged Barech was 
the tribe of the famous Rohilla chief, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan Otherwise, they are of little importance In India 
They are most common In RobUkhand 

(4) Afndl Bangash Dilazak, Khatak and Orokiai 
ore closely connected in the Afghan genealogv as Kailanl 
or adopted tnbes This, of course suggests that they 
are of different blood to the rest of the tnbes hor In 
stance the Afridi are usually identified with the Aparvtae 
of Herodotus If the identification is correct they are 
descended from mild peace loving and contemplative 
Indo-Aryan Buddhists, which scnrcely seems a suitable 
ancestry for the Afridls The Bangash claim to bH 
Qureshi Arabs, descended from Khalid ibn WaUd the 
first apostle of Islam to the Afghans, whose daughter 
married Kais Abdul Rashid The Orakzai arp certainly 
of ^■e^y mixed extraction — according to tfielr own 
occount part Persian, part Hindu The Afndl and 
Bane^h seem Erst to have entered India about the time 
of Akbar when they are found in the army The Bangash, 
under the later Moghul emperors, acquired considerable 
estates as Nawabs of Farrukhabad The Khataks t?ere 
prominent frbm the time of Aurangzeb many followed 
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Ahmad Shah Durani into India It is not clear when 
the Orakzai and Dilazak entered India; the former pro- 
bably accompanied the Bangash, whilst there is a story 
that the latter caused so much trouble in their attempts 
to recover territory that they had lost to the Yusufzai, 
that Jahangir deported them cn masse to India 

In this proMnee, as in other parts of India, there are 
many families and tribes which claim to 
33 Smyid mtd be of Arab stock Those of them which 
also claim descent from the Prophet 
through lus__Qh iighter Fatima a nd Ah 
are called Sai}ids, an Arabic titlevliich means ^^mce’ • 
the othefs^aTe known as Shaikhs, another Arabic title 
meaning ‘chief’. We have first to consider how these 
Arab immigrants found their way into India 

The only Arab in\asion of India was that which 
Muhammad ibn Kasim led into Sind in 


34 The Arab 
ethnic element 


the Sth century, and, as has been said. 
Its success was only partial, and its 


effects purely local On the other hand, 
by the end of the same century, Persia, Central Asia as 
far as the Jaxartes, and parts of Afghanistan were all in- 
cluded in the Arab empire, held by Arab troops, and 


overrun by Arab settlers Many of them were soldiers,*-. 
we find, for instance, a large contingent of Arab cavalry 
in Sultan Mahmud’s army It was they, too, who pro- 


vided the king with his laAvyers, divines, teachers, 
doctors, and statesmen These Arab settlers, of course, 


intermarried with the natives of the various countries in 


•which they had made their homes for there was nothing 
in the law of Islam to prevent such unions, at all events 
if ^ conversion had preceded the union, whilst there is 
definite evidence to show that they did occur at a later 
date Wiien Turk and Afghan and Moghul invaders 
poured into I^idia, the descendants of these Arab settlers 
followed, to carry on in India the same pursuits that they 
had carried on in Persia and elsewhere An examination 
of the Tacts recorded in the various district gazetteers 
sho,ws that, from the time of Sultan Mahmud to the 
late ’Moghul emperors, there was a constant influx of 
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Individuals and families, some classed as Salyids, others 
as Shaikhs, but all claiming Arab descent, and in most 
C11VA bailing immediately from Persia and Central Asia * 
As a clq«, they render^ valuable service to the State 
both In peace and in war They, and their descendants 
after them were q agtr. a nd mufUs, a nd maulvu indeed, 
In some families the nOe, if not tne post *flSnis to have 
been hereditary There were also Shaikh and Salyid 
contingents in the armies whilst the famous Saiylds of 
Barba^ were known for their bravery throughout India 
And many of them rose*to great eminence There was 
a Sat rid.d gnasty there were many Shaikh and Saiyid 
genera&^d governors and statesmen, of whom the gr^ 
est were the brothers Hasan Ali (or Abdnlla) and Husain 
All the king-makers, who within two years put four 
emperors on the throne 

But considerable though the Influx of such families 
has been it Is none the less astounding 
ss. Ptnio’ to find that the Shaikhs and Saiylds w 
Skaiku tmd this province, taken together e xc^ t he 
number of Pclfaaas and ^ fifty 

ThepiTnoj^l^ctuM "Ts un- 
doubtedly to be founa in the process desenbed in the 
well-known Persian proverb— fesfuiym qastab bvdem 
badnaan ffushUm Shaikh gfuUla cbvn arrmn shawad 
tifnsal Saiytd rMshawen — Tlie first year I was a but 
cher, the next a Shaikh this year If prices fall I phall 
becerrae a Solyid In other words, there was a tendency 
for the parvenu to claim a higher lineage than his own 

Tbe Gonkfapur cqcdo fraoi BoUwn ArsMx j Um Amroltf 

ScJ/ldi {nxD beW doemded from tin AbbMld KhaUf t tin 

Alu Jttb ad S*hU> Iran Mitom ud Persia j tbe Boninnld from 

Cbizol, Nthftaper. eod elw ^ b ere lo Pendi Ther* are S*Iyfd« frim 
nArinpor bIm u Uobo Mod F/xobed. Tbera are ^baikba fixp Baabdad 
la Bafi benfci , tJaradalnd. Sltepor and Etavab | frem BciUtara I AlLaba- 
bad and Uoradabadj (ran Arwa In Baraba«kJ Lucknow Htrdul, cod 
Pvtatcarb. Tbeae arv mere Imtanceat tbey do not tbe Hat. 

Tua axtraortnaarj famO/ clahna decent (ran AQ cod Fatlnxa. 
Tbelr proximate aD cec to c waa Abul Fanh ot Wa^ la F ei ila , who came 
to lodla about tbe ndddb of tbe ijtli ca ot iu r Hla aettled 

la UutaAamafar aod Haniot, wbere tb^ arc a^ locxted. Hctan AH 
and Htaalo AO vara membera ct tfala &jnO^ 

FomkhalTar oad hli t hr ee ao cerai o ra (1719-ad), 
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(c) Descendants o/ oiker Imams than AU Hasan and 

Hvsaxn These are 

(1) the Abidi from Ali Zain ul Abidin, fourth Imam 

(2) the Baqn from Muhammad-al Baqir fifth Imam 
the Jafan from Jafar-a^-Sadiq sixth Imam 

^4) the Kaziml from Musa-al Kanm seventh Imam 

(5) the Rizwi or Raxwi from Ah ibn Musa-ar Raza, 

e^hth Imam 

(6) the Ttqvn from Muhammad-at Taqi ninth Imam 

(7) the Naqwi from AJi^n-Naql tenth Imam 

(8) the Askari, from Hasan-aJ-Askari, eJeventh 

Imam * 

Ail the Imama were direct descendants of AJi through 
Husain 

(d) Descendants of other ancesters These are the 

Abbasl, the Hoshlmi the Siddiqi and the 
Raxxaqi 

(e) Sections named after rehgious teachers The 
Jalall the Qadinya and the Chishti The teachers are 
respectively Saiyid Jalal^tid-din of Bokhara Saiyid Abdul 

B adir JllanI of Baghdad, and Saiyid Abu labaq of 
hist ID Khorasan 

Strictly speaking the term Saiyid Is a tide belonging 
bnly to the Prophet s famiJy (khandan 
Stijii hnnst i nahttwfl/) bis descendants through his 
daughter Fatima and her husband AH 
his first cousin And moat of the Saiyid dans can ngfit 
fullv use that title The ancestry of all the dans Induded 
in the first and third groups is beyond question as is also 
that of the Raixaqis, who arc descended from Abdul 
Razzaq, son of the famous saint Abdul Qadlr Tilanf of 
Baghdad, who belonged to the Hasani Husainls The 
four sections named after places can fairiy b#\ regarded 
as local sub-divisions of some primary section such as 
the Ban! Fatima But the case of \he Chlihti Jalall and 

Accordhif to one school of ShU«, there were tweJr# LiudMI lb* 
firwt three Icneinj were AH Huui, and Hutaln. T 7 » Tmam, 

M nhaffMtiinl-aVU bIkD iQaapfiearcd u a tender e£a> according to the 
popular belief wlp reappearj ao that b# would fljre 00 (kaceodMjp aaid 
no seetbo b nmoed ofter fJm- 
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Qadiriya Saiyids is not quite so clear They take their 
names from three Saiyid saints or teachers, each of 
whom also founded a sect of faqirs, which are also called 
respectively Chishti, Jalali and Qadinya There has 
consequently been some confusion between sect and 
section, even Crooke describes the Chishti section of 
Saiyids as ‘followers’ of a Chishti saint ^ But the 
Chishtis of Bijnor, where they are most numerous, claim 
not spiritual but physical kinship with Abu Ishaq, as 
members of the same family and consequently Saiyids. 
And we can probably assume tftat the same is true of the 
Jalalis and Qadiriyas. 

None of the four remaining clans appear to be descen- 
dants of Fatima Abbasi, Hashimi and Siddiqi are 
sectional names amongst Shaikhs as well as Saiyids 
but the two must not be confused The Abbasi Shaikhs, 
for instance, claim as their eponymous ancestor, Abbas, 
paternal uncle of the Prophet, who gave his name to the 
Abbasid dynasty the Abbasi Saiyids of Allahabad are 
descended from another Abbas, Ah’s armour-bearer We 
know nothing of the origin of the Hashimr or Siddiqi 
Saiyids The Alwis claim descent from Muhammad ibn- 
al-Hanafiya, the son of Ah by a wife of the Bam Hanifa 
tribe, and a prominent figure in the early history of 
Islam Alwi is also the name of a Shaikh section 

Most of the Shaikh sections take their name from 
an eponymous ancestor These are 
38 Shaikh Abbasi, Jafari,® and Alwi, already 

divisions explained, Hashimi, descendants of the 

Prophet’s great grandfather, Siddiqi, 
named from the first Khahf, Abu Baqr-as-Siddiq ; 
Bqni Israil, or sons of Israel, Faruqi, from ^Khahf Umar, 

I 

* Incidentally, he mentions the wrong saint — not Abu Ishaq the 
founder, but his, more famous disciple, Salim Chishti of Fatehpur- 
Sikn Tribes and Castes of the N - W P and Oudh, s v ‘Saiyyid’ 

’ The only person m history likely to give the name Hashim to a 
Saiyid clE^n is Abu Hashim, son of Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiya, who 
was leader of the Hashimiya Shias, and recognized as their Imam after 
his father’s death 

’ The derivation here is probably not from the Imam, but from a 
cousin of Muhammad, well-known for his chanty 
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nicknamed Faniq SulaioianI and Usmam from the 
third Khallf Fandi are the followers of the famous saint 
Baba Fand of Pak Pattan The Qldwai clan claims 
descent from one Qazi QJdwat a son of the King of Rum 
^urkey) who came to India via Arabia in the time of 
Shahab-ud-din Ghon Ajisari (the helpers) was the name 
given to the citizens of Medina after conversion * Qure 
shl was the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged 
Bahlim was another Arab tribe One section has a terri- 
torial name Khurasani Pirrada has already been ex 
plained Miiki is merely an occupational title assumed 
in the east of the province, which means a landed pro- 
pnetor By far the lai^gest sections are the Siddlqi and 
QureshI who account for over half of the total number 
of Shaikhs after tbem— Icmgo inlerralio— the Ansan 
Faruqi and Ustnani Over ao per cent of all Shaikhs 
in 1891 at the census could return no section at all and 
these have certainly no real right to the name But the 
proportion of pseudoShaikhs must greatly exceed 30 per 
cent If as IS usually alleged * the convert used to adopt 
tts his own the section of the qatt or mufh who admIttM 
him to Islam 

There are many occupational groups which are entire 
ly Muhammadan whilst many Hindu 
castes, also mostly occupational have 
hluhatnmadan branches In all such 
\ groups, there are many sections with 
Hindu names which suggests that they 
are composed of ex-Hiadu converts But Invariably 
there ore alSo a certain number of sections with hluslihf 
names Gea^e^alIy such sections would be descended 
from the Hinriu slaves of Muslim masters, who on con- 
v^on had iidopted as their own the tribe /jr sept to 
which their nbasteis belonged But in some cases, the 
salons may tjctnally be themselita of fereign descent 
^ere must, foi instance have been Bhiahtis in the camps 
of the Muslim '■invaders, and there is nothing surprising 

,, , ^ Mecei foDowtrt ot llDli*min»d who ■ ere enJW 

*loh*pdii, or oner. » 

Ui the pr^odat dbtrirt cawtteen, ftssfm 
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in finding a whole senes of Bhishli sections, the names 
of which suggest foreign descent — ^Arab sections such as 
Abbasi, Bahliini, Faruqi, Qiireshi, Saiyid, Siddiqi, and 
Shaikh , Afghan sections, such as Bangasli, Ghon, and 
Pathan , Tartar sections, such as Begi, Moghul, Turki, 
and Turkman. The Muslim armies, again, must have 
had their own carriers of grain, fodder, and other neces- 
sities, It IS natural to find a ‘Turki} a’ subdivision of the 
Banjara tribe, with sections such as Alwi, Bahlim, and 
Shaikh (Arab), Aghwan,* and Khiljt (Turk). At the 
present time, of course, certairfty is impossible in such 
a matter, but so much can safely be stated, that there 
must be many Muslims of foreign extraction in other 
than the four mam groups 

According to Muhammadan doctrine, all free Muslims 
are equal A Muslim may marry any 
40 Islam and the woman outsidc the prohibited degrees 
caste system (which are mucli the same as m the Eng- 
lish law), provided that she belongs to 
a ‘scriptural’ or revealed religion," and though some 
kinds of food are forbidden, commensal restrictions are 
unknown. The Hindu caste system, therefore, is entirely 
incompatible with the tenets of Islam. And amongst 
those jMuslims of foreign descent whose ancestors brought 
the religion of the Prophet into India, practice corre- 
sponds with theory Saiyid, Shaiklu , Pathan. MoghuK 
are not castes, though tlSuStiy'^oken of as sudTr they 
are not even tribes. They are merely names given to 
groups of tribes that are, or are supposed to be, of similar 
=»blood. 

But the same cannot be said of I\Iuslims that have 

^ been converted from Hinduism. ‘Caste,’ 

4t Caste says Mr. Crooke, ‘is not confined to 

a">o<tgst coh votarie^" of the Hindu faith On the 

Croat e's slate- » Contrary, It is in Its nature much more 

ment social than religious. It has been one of 

the most perplexing problems which beset 

* A corrupt form of Afghan 

^ iKitahi — follower of a religion possessing a sacred and revealed book, 
namely, a Muslim, Jew, or Christian , but not a Hindu, Parsi, or Buddhist 
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the Christian missionary to reconale the restnctions of 
caste with the perfect liberty of Christianity Islam has 
boldly soU’ed the difficulty by recognizing and adopting 
caste m its entirety Not only does the converted Raj- 
put, Gujar, and Jat remain a member of his original 
sept or sertion but he preserves most of those restric 
tions on soaol intercourse intennamage and the like 
which make up the peasant s conception of caste As 
AIc_ rem arks * Almost the only difference which 

the convert mates is to shave his scalp-lock and the 
upper edge of hla moustathc, to repeal the iluhammadan 
creed In a mosque and to add the Muhammadan to the 
Hindu mamage ceremony 

This statement requires considerable modification In 
the fi ^rst, pla ce no convert could remain 
1 Crttidsm / ^ raemSeFTJf his onglnol sept or sec 

CraoJw I luu- uoa for his conversion v?ould automatl- 
call) involve bis outcasung He might 
no doubt retain the name of that sept 
or section but he must henceforth look for bis wife and 
his fnends outside it Secajujjy^ the importance of these 
deviations from Muslim ‘law or crustom vanes greatly 
In many cases, they amount to little more than a prefer 
ence for a Hindu mode of address, such as Thakur or for 
buttoning the coat in the Hindu fashion on the left side, 
instead erf in the Muhammadan fashion on the right 
And thirdlx *- the statement Is not unhveraally true Tnere 
ore ffiany^ converts from Hinduism — espeaally those 
whose con>*ersion is of old standing or who'' have some 
reason for desinng to conceal tlieir Hindu post — who ate 
strict and even bigoted in their observances of the 
tenets of Islam I\e\'ertheless, it Is true tliat many cpn 
verts, when they changed their faith did not change or 
only partiallv changeo their social customs in theory 
Islom should not admit the validity of any alien custom 
which is contrary to or In conflict with its own doctrines 

I Lntfr Sir DnuJI Ibhetioc auttiar of Toriou* vorki oq Punjab 
rthnoKP»i*7 

Croc*» Tri^t 4Md Ctsln of tJu mod Oodi VoL I (nlrp- 

Jirctkw p. xtU. 
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But in practice, Islam has accepted the situation , indeed, 
e\ery proscl} tuning religion must be prepared to com- 
promise in such matters with its converts, if it is to retain 
them * In practice, too, the law courts have held more 
than once that a ton\ert ma} carry his original laws and 
usages with him, and may be governed by them even 
after conAersion 


It is necessary to explain the legal status of Muham- 
madan women, before describing the 
j The status marriage customs w'liich depend on it 
of woDien III The woman’s position under Muhamma- 
dan law IS infinitely superior to that of 
her Hindu sister She remains under 


the parental roof and authority till she is of age, and 
during her minority her father has the pow'er to give her 
in marriage without her consent But even that powder 
IS limited, for the guardian next in order to her father 
has the right to object if the marriage is prejudicial to 
her interests, and if any other guardian than the father 
gives her in marriage, she has an unqualified option to 
ratify or annul the marriage on attaining her majority 
She then acquires her own independent rights She shares 
in the inheritance of her parents with her brothers In 
no circumstances can she, when of age, be married with- 
out her owm consent, on the other hand, she can marry 
w^hom she pleases, and unless the marriage is one of which 
the law disapproves, no man can interfere A Moslem 
marriage is a civil contract, w'hich gives the husband only 
such power over the wife’s person as the law defines, and 
^lone whatever over her goods or property The wife’s 
identity is not merged in that of her husband She retains 
her own individuality, she remains mistress of her own 
estate, which she can alienate or divide at will Her 
earnings Me her own , she can sue her own debtors, even 


J 


■» 


* Cljnstianity has had to do so more than once — for instance, in 
connexion \\ ith the date of Christmas Day The 2 Sth December at 
Rome \va3 the birthday of tlic sun, a pagan festival which the early 
fathers could not keep their converts from celebrating, until (in St 
Augustine’s words) Julius I changed ‘the birthday of the sun’ into ‘the 
birthday of Him who made tlie sun’ 
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her own husband and be sued by them It Is true that 
she is kept in seclusion, but the pardak system is not 
enjoined by Muhammadaii law indeed it only came Into 
vogue about 744 being adopted from Persia and Byzan 
tium as a safeguard against the habits of the Omayyad 
Khalif Walid II a depraved and tyrannical debauchee. 
The Muslims who uphold the custom refer to the Pro- 
pbet s remarks on the pnvacy of women * but those were 
to the address of the Arab tnbea with whom he was 
primarily concerned and cannot be regarded as warrant 
for Its present existence Nor is there anything In 
Muhammadan law which makes its perpetuation neces- 
sary 

Since, as has been stated above a Muslim may choose 
as a wife any woman outside the prohi- 
Emiottmj te bited degrees who professes one cf the 
iA*m three scnptural religions it would seem to 

follow that there can be no endogamy 
within the Muhammadan social system But that is a 
general proposition the law of Islam does not necessarily 
approve of every mamage or other act that it 
and has provld^ aaf^^uards against those marriages of 
which It disapproves which have the effect of greatly 
reduang the circle within which a Muslim may select a 
wife Custom too steps in to contract that circle further 
still The l^al restnction exists in both branches of 
Islam the Sunni and the Shia but is important only in 
the former The customary restriction exists amongst 
all Xluhammadans alike 

The Prophet seems to have had a horror of iU-assort#d 
marrioges — as was natural in view of the 
high respect in which he ordained ^at 
women ^ould be held Take ye care 
said he that none contract Siromen In 
marriage but their proper guardians and 

1 • History shows that the vcnien of the Propbtt own fsmUy co* 

fayed no Uafa freedom. His wife, Ajtsha, led her own troops »t d>* 
Mttfa cd Um Camel In 6j6 Jalnit AD FatlmfL, his dambtor often 
took part In poDdcnl dlscuasloas. And his frmnddsDfhter Zaloob, faced 
aiwillaiita fter the botdwy of Rerb^ In an attempt to sirA ho 
oepbev Husain's son {6B0). 


4 S Tkt Itgal 
miricUem ef 
4I Aa/cl cjNcnf 
Saaais 
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that they be not so contracted except with their equals. 
On this saying the Hanafi school of Sunni law, which is 
the only Sunni school with a large following in this pro- 
vince, has built up the doctrine of al kafat (equality, 
1 e. in marriage) This doctrine provides . — (i) that if 
a guardian ('wali), e\en a father, contract a minor of either 
sex in marriage to anybody who is not his or her ‘equal’, 
then the marriage is invalid, “ and can be annulled by 
the qoci on the application of the mother, of the guardian 
next in degree, or e\en of a friend, or on that of the 
minor when he or she reaches the age of discretion.^ 

(2) that if an adult woman, being stn juris, contracts 
herself in marriage to a man who is not her ‘equal’, the 
marriage may be annulled by the qaci on the application 
of any relative on her father’s side who would have been 
her guardian for marriage {loali) had she been a minor — 
provided only that no such relative has already consented 
to the marriage, or that no child has already been born. 

(3) that when an adult man marries a bride who is his 
inferior, the marriage is valid, because a man always 
raises his wife to his own rank, so that the marriage ceases 
to be unequal 

Six ingredients are necessary to produce ‘equality’. 
Both husband and wife must be (i) free, and (2) Muslims 
They must be equal in respect of (3) descent or lineage 
(nasah) , (4) profession , (5) character (hasab ) , and (6) 

means “ As regards nasah, certain rules of precedence 
are laid down, as follows • — 

(a) An Arab is superior to an ajami, or non-Arab 
Muslim 

:> > 

Ameer Ali, Mahoinvtedan Law, 4th edition, Vol II, pp 413-414 

’ So Badr-ud-dm-Tyabji, Principles of Muhammadan Law, 2nd edi- 
tion, ^jp 152-156 Ameer AIi, op cit , p 414, holds that the marriage is 
invalid if the^ guardian is father or grandfathei, but that if the 
guardian is arly other relative, it is void ab tmlio 

® Which in this case is puberty, i e 15 years 

* Of these rcquisttes, (i) freedom, at the present day, has no mean- 
ing, (2) a marriage with a Jewess or Christian is ‘unequal’, it would be 
valid, however, for an adult male , (4) profession includes trade or 
business, ort the girl's side, of course, it would be the profession of 
her father or nearest male relative , (5) character includes morality and 
piety , {6) ‘means’, in practice, is copfined to the man, and Is interpreted 
as capacity to pay tlie dower and maintain a wife 

^93 
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(6) Amongst Arabs 

(i) the descendants of AJi* rank highest t 
(u) the Qureshi rank above aJI other Arabs sa\'e 
Alls descendants 

(c) Descendants of the Khalifs, though bom and 
bred m other countnes, are equal to domiciled 
Arabs 

(H) A learned ajamt 13 the equal of an ignorant Arab, 
even if he be a descendant of Ali for the worth 
of leamine is greater than the worth of 
family * 

(e) Hanafis and Shafela (another school of law) are 
equal 

(/) A qaai or faqih (jurist or theolopan) ranks higher 
than a merchant, and a merchant than a trades' 
man 

So stands the Sunni law And pnma fsae, It 
ought be expected that the strict obser 
46. Efftet 0j tx vance of rules which limit a men 5 or 

fa/ ** — S mofi woman s choice of a mate to families of 

lineage equal to his or her own must 
necessanly produce a system of endo- 
gamy as restrictive as that Hinduism But that'fs not 
the case For i n the 6rst dUct. the rules of al hifat arc 
not peremptory "huT pennlsslve The unei^ual marria^ 
IS not void, but merely voidable at the opuon of certmn 
persons and If no entitled person chooses to exen^ his 
option die marriage stands Second ly the prohibition 
against an unequal mamage would as a rule only 
operate in respect of a man a first wife, for should 
marry a second wife he would usually be of full age, 
and at liberty to raanr beneath him if he chose; nor 
would the woman s wait object since a wife is raxs^ to 
her husbands status* And thirj^ muah *is not tlie 

^ biaiaDd of Fmtlni*, «Uagliter of tfa Prefawt br tdi 
»U« KhoiSjo. ^ •' 

Amw AH » dt. p. 416. ^ 

”*° bowerer marry ■ irooi*n of nmii th« 
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onl} criterion of ‘equality’. As wc have seen, it 
was laid down in ancient times tliat learning could 
o\erride birth, so that a low-born scholar "could 
marry a vdman of high rank;^ and at the present day 
the li'ah who had to select a bride or bridegroom for his 
vard would certainly attach as much weight to the candi- 
, date’s hai>ab and to his other personal qualifications as 
to his nasab In short, the restrictions of al kafat are 
neither rigid, nor unnersal, nor dependent on birth alone; 
whilst the endogamous restrictions of Hinduism are all 
of these. * 

Nor can it be said that the rules of al kafat have re- 
sulted in the formation of endogamous 
47 Sttimt cudo~ groups. It IS, no doubt, possible to 

gamous groups arrange the existing Muslim tribes in_ 

certain groups, according~'Io~TfieiF~pre^ 
cedence The fij gt group ~Would then consist of ‘descend- 
ants of Ah’ — aliSalylds, and the Alwi Shaikhs The 
second w'ould include the ‘Qureshi’ sections — the Qure- 
shi Shaikhs, and other Shaikh sections that are descended 
from individual Quresh — i e Abbasi, Faruqi, Hashimi, 
Jafari, Siddiqi, and Usmani ° The third would include 
all other Shaikh’s of true Arab "descent The fourth 
w'ould be ajamis — Pathans and Moghuls The ^th 
would be the pseudo-Shaikhs But though it is probably^ 
true that no member of such a group would, m ordinary 
circumstances, marry without it, yet it could not be 
asserted that he ne\er would marry without it in any 
circumstances Such a grouping would be purely theo- 
vj’etical And, indeed, it is doubtful whether al kafat, at 
the present time, has much practical importance, except 
for those who strictly observe the written law For the 
orcfinary man, the question of a potential bride or bride- 
groom’s aaitability is decided on its merits, when the 

> » 

^ At the present time, learning (in the shape of a degree) would 
probably still have its value in the appraisement of a matrimonial 
candidate’s* qualifications 

’ Abbasi ^nd Hashimi are descended fropi Muhammad’s paternal uncle 
and grpat-grjindfatlier, Jafan from his coiisin (Ah’s brother), the other 
three (fom the first tfiree Khqlifs 
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question arises, equality of birth is usually secured In 
quite another manner, which will be presently descnbed 
Sbias do not approve of mamages with any but 
Muhammadan women, except In the 
AJ mutoy or temporary form On the other 

hand, they hold to the pnnciple that all 
Muslims are equal and have consequent 
ly whittled down al kafat to two requisites only, namely, 
Islam and means So long as the bndegroom is able 
to maintain a wife a union between any Muslim and any 
MusIImah is valid however unequal they may be in rank 
or descent It is lawfuLf pr a free woman to marry a 
slave, for an Arabian woraarTlo many^ F^Iah, or for 
a'^man of the tnbe of Haabimi to many a non Hashi- 
niite, and vtee vena Amongst Shlas, therefore, this 
doctrine has no effect on mamage save that it makes 
Islam taken as a whole, endogamous Shlas, however, 
form -fl-yyry snwU-^mgnry jq the province There are 
under 200 000 Shlas to over five million Sunnis 

Both amongst Sunnis and Sbias it is the custom to 
select a wife whenever possible, from a 
f) Tk* m«nuc relatively small circle of close relations, 
including not only a man s own family 
but families with which his own has In 
the past intennamed This custom Is probably due to 
the peculiarities of the JIuhammadan la w of inheri tance, 
and is very strictly” obSSrP® Any attempt to depart 
from it is likely to lead to family dis«nsion as is jlroved 
by information that I received in 1911 from a Govern 
ment officer — a Salyid and I believe, a Shia HI^ 
own drclc consisted of relatives living in a few neigh 
bounng villages When the time came for his daughter s 
mamage he vvns anxious to go outside the circle to find 
a husband for being an educated man himselffie wanted 
an educated son inlaw and non^ was available within 
the arde He was, however, corapeUed by family 
pressure to agro to his daughter s betrothal to an ilhte- 
mte youth The natural result of this custom Is* that the 

Ameer op. dL p. 417 npU (qootitk* freer SJurty^). 

* Crvu F UJ* i^ti p. uj, 
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marriage of cousins is evtremel}" common. No sort of 
cousin is within the prohibited degrees, my informant 
himself was married to a second cousin It may be men- 
tioned, as a curious proof of the frequency of cousin 
marriage, that Muhammadans constantly address or 
, describe their parents-in-Iaw' by the terms for the various 
kinds of uncle and aunt : the habit is natural because 
the parents-in-law’ so often arc uncle and aunt. It is 
obvious that such a ‘marriage circle’ ensures equality of 
descent, and it is the onl} endogamous group of which 
a Muhammadan takes any account I am informed on 
good authorit} that these restrictions on marriage, 
W'hether dependent on the law of al kafat or on custom, 
are much more closely observed m the rural areas thaw 
in the towns. 

The law of Islam permits pnlyga mv to the ex teiit^of_ 

50 Other waves, but the permission is condi- 

Mtihammadan tionaT ^You may marry two waves, or 

three, or four, but not more, but if you’s 
(a) Polygamy cannot deal equitably or justly with all, 
you shall marry only one The con- 
dition IS one that an ordinary man cannot possibly carry 
out, in a polygamous family, favouritism of some kind 
IS unavoidable And as early as the 9th century, there 
were jurists who held that monogamy alone was lawful 
At the pr^ent day, the tendency, in advanced Muslim 
commlinities, is to regard polygamy as undesirable, if 
not positively unlawful , and that is the case in this pro- 
_yince, where Muhammadans rarely contract a second 
marriage, unless no son has been born of the first This 
IS proved by the census returns, the number of married 
woihen exceed the number of married men by between 
2 and 3 pfv>cent 

The remarriage of ,widows is n^ only permi^ d by 
* the law but enioineaTtTMie Koran ”The 

51 (6) Remarrt- firsfwife^ of the~Propfiet him ^lf w as a^ 
age of widows widow And Since "^ne contract has ter- 
minated by the death of one of the con- 
tracting parties, there is clearly no reason why the other 

' Koran IV, 3 
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should not enter into another similar contract But 
such remarriage la uncommon, at all events amongst 
the better classes The usual explanation of this pheno- 
roenon Is that it is due to imitation of the Hindu custom 
but since the interference with the widow s freedom which 
It involves is contrary to the principles underlying the 
roamsg© law the explanation is not convincing 

Divorce is permitted by the Muhammadan Taw that 
is merely the natural result of the con 
(c) Dircret ception of marriage as a contract But 
It Is one of the permitted things that are 
not approved Divorce said ^e Prophet^ is the most 
detestable before the Almighty God~of all permitted 
thinCT end accordingly it is hedged) about by many 
1 «^ restrictions of all kinds In ibis province, divorce 
or a divorce In one case the dovfry ]^yable at divorce 
IS most exceptional indeed, it becoibes almost impossible 
as a result of the custom of demandTng art enormous dow 
ry at marriage which becomes payam&ionly as the result 
by a husband whose entire income was some Rs 700 
a month amounted to Rs i 5000b • SJr Rlchqnj B um 
sta te s that about 1901, in connexicfn 'with a lawsuTTon 
the question of dowry opinions collected regarding 
the advisability of dloi^g courts to reduce excessive 
dowries and that all classes of Muhammadans unani- 
mously condemned the proposal * which shows that in 
India at all events, the opinion held by the Projibet of 
divorce prevails 

The Akhbari school of Shias permit mate or ty iv 
porai^rnamaiges — 1^ mamages for a 
53 (rf) j/rt or p nod which may be as short as a 

um^ontTj m*f' day Of as long as a century These are 
very unusual In the province fkough they 
ttiay occasionally be used ^ a convenient 
cloak for unions of a more or less disreputable kind This 
custom too Is subjected to many legal restrictions ob- 
viously if the period is sufiSdently long, therd Is little 


Arawr All op. du p. ija 
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practical difference between a muta and an ordinary 
marriage 

The marriage ceremony itself affords adequate evi- 
dence of the principles on which the 
S4 The Muham’ marriage law is based The terms of the 
madan viarnage contract, including the dowry, are usually 
ceremony Settled beforehand On the day appoint- 

ed, the bridal parties assemble at the 
house of the bride’s father The bride’s vaktl, or proxy, 
who IS usually an elderly relative, visits her where she 
sits behind the pardah, with a woman attendant, and in 
the presence of two witnesses asks her permission to con- 
tract her in marriage to the bridegroom On receiving 
her reply, which is conveyed by the attendant, he returns 
and signifies the girl’s consent to the parties. The 
qasd then asks the bridegroom if he is content, and on 
receiving an affirmative reply performs the service This 
consists of the repetition m Arabic by the bridegroom 
after the qast, of the Muhammadan creed and articles pf 
belief, and a prayer of praise (dua-kunat) The qazt next 
causes the bridegroom to repeat after him in Arabic the 
formula of the marriage contract, and explains its mean- 
ing, which done, the vaktl of the bride and the bride- 
groom clasp hands, and the former says, ‘The bride 
(naming her and her father) has through my agency in 
the presence of two witnesses given her gracious consent 
to your marriage with her, and such a dowry is settled 
upon her, do you consent to it?’ The bridegroom re- 
plies, ‘With my whole heart and soul, to my marriage 
'with this lady as well as to this settlement upon her, do 
I consent’, and repeats the word ‘con sent* t hrice. In 
conelusion, the gosi pronounces a blessing on the marned 
pair Theijiformal demand by the vakil of the bride’s 
consent to the marriage (even if she be a minor), and the 
formal intimatidn of that consent to the bridegroom are 
both significant - 

‘ Nowadays, the qasi is some man selected for his knowledge of the 
law , the post has been abolished Amongst Shias, the work of the 
qazt IS* done by the mujtahtd 

® Based partly on Ameer Ah, op cit , p 623, partly on information 
from a private source 
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Apart from tbo four pnnapaJ tnbal dlviaioM de- 
scended from Miihnmmadan invaders, 
cf there are a certain number of Muhamma- 
^amrtru fnm doo castes , a large number of Hindu 
BimAdim cast« that ^ve Muhammadan branches, 

and a still larger number which possess 
a few members who have embraced Islam The census 
lists of 1901 showed In all 133 cas te s that were wholl/ 
or partially Muhammadan the lists of 1911 only show« 
94, but a good many ^naU castes had been thrown to- 
gether under a single head Of these, 54 m 1901 and 41 
in 191I bad less £an 1,000 Muhammadan members and 
can be neglected altog^ef Certain other entries of 
1901 may also be neglected for other reasons these are 
the Hijra, Kunera, Lakhera Kabanya, Nalband Nan- 
bai QalaipLT Raj Rangsaa, and Hahshi The Hijtas 
are eunuchs thev cannot obvioualy be counted a true 
caste Tbe Habsnis are descendants of Abp^oian slaves 
of the Oadh court now extinct The Nalband (famer) 
Nanbai (baker) Qatalgar (tinsmith), Kaj (mason) and 
Rangsax (palmer) are occupations, not castes The 
Kunera is really a Barhal subcaste LaLhera and Kaba- 
fiya are merely other names for Cbunhar and Kunjra 
respectively 

Tbe rest can be divided into three classes — 

(1) Castes now entirely Muhammadan though re- 
cruited partly or wholly from Hindu converts -*-These 
are the Atashbaz, Baid^ar Bband Bhathiyara, Bhish- 
P BUoch, Blsad, C^ali * Dogar, Gaddi Gandhi 
Gara, Ghogar * Ghosi * Huridya, Iraqi JhojTia Jnlaha ^ 
Ka n m a il * Khanzada Khumra * Kingariya Lalkhan 
Malkana, Afirasi * Nau-Muslim Niyarlya * Pankhiya 
Qa l an d ar • Qassab * Rangbar end Turk 

(a) Castes with larger Muhammadan than Hindu 
branches — These are the Chunhir • Datzl • Dhunlya,* 

Tto M nWi a ad m ctftet or brucbo vfakJi are tnfr ty- ] «ith aa 
P O— « pennaJMJt trfbal osoodb. See Q^ptar VI par 4. The 
a»^and Somali are oew caateat aee Chcpter XI, parx. 9 11 

.y potg OQ tt ij r ix. Tlure are alao ootes la tbe aame etipter 00 the 
Ojik, par aij Khomfa, par 071 Manlhar aod Omrihar f*r 
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Kiinjra,* Maniliar,*’ Mco or Mcwali, Rain, Rangrez, 
Saiqalgar and Tawaif 

{3) Castes with larger Hindu than Muliammadan 
branches — 'J'hcse are the Ahir, Baghban, Baheh)'a, Ban- 
jara, Barhai, Bliangi, Bhat, Chamar, Chhipi, Chik, 
Dliarhi, Dliobi, Doni, Gorija, Gujar, Hahvai,*' Jat, 
Kahar, Kamboh, Kumhar,* Lohar, Mali, Mallah, 
i^Iochi, Nai, Nat,* Rajput, Saini, Sonar, Tagh and 
Teh. 

In the matter of marriage i^he customs of communities 
descended from H mdii^ cflnyerts are often 
<:A The vmrnaQe u cuHous miMureoTTlmdirSHiSliEam- 
customs oj madan rites. In tlTirlTTst place, contrary 
Hwdtt coineris Muhammadan custom, almost all of 

them are strictly endogamous; and many 
of them are divided into endogamous sections Amongst 
the Bhands, Gujars, and Rangrez, Sunnis and Shias do 
not intermarry — a curious pair of endogamous sections; 
and m the Saiqalgar caste there are two endogamous 
sections, Pathan and Shaikh The Dafali will not marry 
his daughter into families that reverence other saints, or 
godlings other than his own Muhammadan Rajputs 
preser\'e their Hindu rules of hypergamy , so do the Iraqi 
and the Gujar, m the shape of refusing to give daughters 
to families from which they have taken wives These 
two castes, with the Kunjra and Meo, also preserve the 
Hindu exogamous sections; whilst the Iraqi, Turk, Gan- 
dhi, Kunjra, Ghogar, and one or two more castes restrict 
t he custom of cousin marriag e — undoubtedly a reminiscence 
ofTlieir former Hinduism, and contrary both to Muham- 
madan law and custom Many castes, such as the Dafali, 
tJie Iraqi, the Churihar, the Dhuniya, the Kunjra, the 
Rangre^,and the Gujar, pre serve mo_r e_p.r.,lass.completelv 
the Rindu we dding rites, save that the qazi replaces the 
panRU, ancF^VIlahr^he Prophet, or some saint replaces 
the family godlings. The Bhat goes further still, he 
carries* ou t first a Hindu weddm^m its ful l est form, an d 
then follov^_it_iip j3V a M uhammadan ceremony Many 
castes still employ a Brahman pandit to hx an auspicious 
day for weddings and other ceremonies; such are the 
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Bhat the Dafali the GhosI, the Gujar, the Iraqi, the 
lungariya, the Mco and the Rangbar The nil g of 
adq£tio^amonest Iraqis and Dafalls, the rules of succes- 
umongst Iraqis, Mukeri Banjaras, and Chunhars 
are much more Hindu than Muhammadan Many castes 
have altered the divorce law of Islam, permitting It only 
for inhdelity, and as a rule onj^ with the consent of the 
faruhayat such are the Bhlshti Chunhar Dafali Gan- 
dhi Iraqi Kmganya, Kunjra, and Rangrei whilst the 
Bhand. if a is divorced for InhdeHtv d oes nctf a llow 
"hf^^'^^S'TJwmit-taq'T^emarriage of 
widows, buT Itr“kl£iiost every case the Hindu custom of 
the leyirate also slsts IQ modify it whlK thff Gandhi 
forbids It altogethw and me Iraqi only allows remar 
riage, whether of a widow or of a mvorc^ wife with the 
coc ^nt. of the tanchaval The K unira pennits a mao 
to hiariT~twO~5ige^at poce , whic h VhMaw of J sl^ for 
bids I p fact mc^ ot ttrese castes oi Hindu converts 
preserve some trace of their former marriage customs and 
many preserve a great deal 

But there are survivals of other Hindu customs too 
The GhosI and Kingariya for instance, 
57 Otfi*r neither eet beef themselves nor eat 

/ ex~Hhtim «•- in the company of any Musulman who 
does Many dnnk liquor contrary to 
the law of the Prophet and Some eat 
forbidden food Others maintain the Hindu taboos* on 
the occasion of a death Many worship Hindu deities 
espeaally Kali and observe Hindu festivals The 
Bhand worships a deified ancestor Saijrid Hasan the 
Bhishti worsh^ his majhk (waterskin) The Dafali 
bathes in the Ganges in connexion with Important cerrf 
monies Finally a distinctively ftfiihammadanr^eligious 
nte has been modified to resemble as\ equally distinctive 
Hindu ntc The Sh*|jLBaTat is a festivaf when gifts 
are made to the poorlntHe’ name of God the prophet 
and ail relations and descendants But Indian Musul- 
^ns now hold that the ceremony confers direct spiritual 
ben^t on deceased ance5fors and even that its omissibn 
would result in the barring of the gates of Poradise to 
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<;>V Fxplanatorv 
fcmarks rri^ard- 
iMc; t/if orn'ifi of 
ctrtatii 
ttttidau fasti's 


all members of ilie familj who had died during the pre- 
Mous Acar This, of course, is reminiscent of the Hindu 
'traddha Man} castes of Hindu con\erls, not content 
with making this offering on the usual occasion, repeat 
It at one or other of the Ids, sometimes at both 

Some brief explanations ma} be gi\en of the nature 
and origin of certain of the castes men- 
tioned above. 

(i) Convcrlcd Rajpuh — (o) The 
Khan7adas of^ihe United Provinces are 
found in Oudh . according to one ac- 
count, they are the descendants of Tilok 
Chand and his followers, Bachgoti Raj- 
puts to w’hom Babar offered the choice of 
Islam or imprisonment , according to another 
account, thc\ w»ere converted at an earlier 
date, probablj in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi 

(b) The Ranghars were Bhatti Rajputs, converted 

in the reigns of Qutb-ud-Din (1206-1210) and 
Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315) 

(c) The Lalkhanis are Bargujars of Bulandshahr, 

descended from Lai Singh, a favourite of 
Akbar, w'ho w^as given the title of Lai Khan , 
his grandson w'as the first member of the 
family to embrace Islam, in the reign of 
• Aurangzeb 

(d) The Bhale Sultans of Bulandshahr became 

Muhammadans to please Khizr Khan, 
Timur’s prot^g6, but previous to this they 
had been closely connected with the Musul- 
^ man rulers both under Shahab-ud-din Ghori 

and Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq Those of Sul- 
tanpur ^vere probably converted in the time 
of Slier Shah, King of Bengal 
There are Muhammadan branches in the following 
important Rajput septs • Bais, Bargujar, Bhatti, Bisen, 
Chandel, Chauhan, Gautam, Panw^ar, Raikwar, Rathor, 
Sobibansi, and Tomar, besides other septs of less im- 
portance, 
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(ii) Converted pseudo-Ra}puts ^Thc onpn of the 
Garas }ho]hai and Dogars is uncertain Tfiey are all 
aencultund castes belonging to the western districts. 
They all claim to be ex ^jputs, but in the case of the 
Jhojhas, at all events, the claim is very weak Indeed, 
the Jhojhas are more probably descend^ from converted 
slaves of the Moghuls There is possibly more in the 
claim of the Garas and Dogara 

(ni) Converted Ahtrs — ^The Goddts and Ghonx by 
occupation are dairymen opd cowherds They are mostly 
converted Ahirs in fact in 1891, both were recorded as 
Ahlr subcastes The Gaddis are most numerous In Dudh 
and with other low-cflste tribes were subdued by the Raj- 
put immigrants from the west The Ghosis, in the eastern 
districts, claim to be ex Gujars 

(iv) Banjam xeciionx — (a) The Boidgaaf caste Is 
dearly composed of converts from the Hindu 
Baid ^anjaras It has two eodogamous seo 
tions — Bald who carry grain on pack am 
mais, end Guar who tend cattle 
(6) The Turktya Banjara (already mentioned in 
par 39), assert that tbiy came origirially 
from Multan whence they moved into the 
Deccan and then into RohUkhand They 
are not to be confused with the Turk caste of 
the Rampur State (sec below) 

(c) The Muken Banjaras claim to have come ori- 

f inally from Mecca whldj^ihey helped 
ather Abraham to build aid as a natural 
corollary to belong to thi Quresh tribe 
which resided in and around Mecca TTiey 
have a laiger proportion ofBluslim sections 
than most similar castes, si> ihat qyite pos- 
sibly they have a cons(dembIe admixture of 
fordgn blood C > 

(v) The T«ft — ^The Turk Is an /“agricultural caste 
found m Rampur Stale and the KumaoniTaral They 
deny that thev are converted Hindus, 'they claim to 
be of Turki blood and to have entered India with 
Shahatvud-din Ghori But the claim is very doubtful, 
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for their customs are much more Hindu than Muham- 
madan. They are, for instance, very strictly endo- 
gamous, and marry early — earlier even than most Hindu 
castes. 

(vi) Castes of singers, dancers, and musicians . — ^The 
Kinganya, Dharht, and Mtrasi are all singers and musi- 
cians. They appear to be closely akin , the Muhammadan 
Dharhis and Mirasis are said to intermarry, whilst Kin- 
gariyas and Dharhis are probably the same people under 
different names. The Mirasi is also known as Dom Mirasi, 
and may spring from the D«m tribe, the Kinganyas 
and Dharhis are chiefly converts from the Nat and other 
vagrant races. The Bhand, Dafah, Hurkiya and Tawatf 
all belong to the same class of society. The Tawaif is 
the class of dancing girls and prostitutes , it recruits from 
all castes, whether Hindu or Muhammadan. The Hur- 
kiya is a small class of pimps, musicians, and attendants 
on Muhammadan dancing girls The Bhand is a mimic, 
jester, and buffoon One of the Bhand sections claims 
descent from one Saiyid Hasan, a courtier of Timur, who 
composed a humorous poem in Arabic for his master’s 
pleasure The other section was imported from Kashmir 
by Nasir-ud-din Haidar, King of Oudh. The sectional 
nomenclature shows that the origin of the caste is par- 
tially, at all events, Hindu The Dafah is a beggar, 
drummer, and hedge priest 

(vii) Occupational castes connected with food and 
drink.— (a) The Bhathiyara is an innkeeper and vendor 

of cooked meat, and tobacco The caste 
consists partly of Hindu converts, but is now 
entirely Muhammadan The inn (sarat) is 
a very old Hindu institution, dating back 
to Chandragupta at least. It is perhaps 
natural that the occupation has passed into 
Muhamipadan hands, the caste restrictions 
on cooking and food make it difficult for a 
Hindu to be of much assistance to others as 
a cook As matters are, a sarat to a Hindu 
IS a place where he can obtain lodging, not 
board or attendance. 
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(6) The Bhuhti caste Is entirely Muhammadan the 
Hindu tvater-camer is a Kahar The caste, 
however is largely composed of converts 
The Bhishtl is ali> known as Saqija — on 
Arabic word meaning one who gives to 
dnnk which has recently become pro- 
minent, as a result of events m Afghanistan 
(c) The Iraqi Is a cunous caste to find in Islam 
Its special occupation is the sale of liquor, 
the use of which Is, of course forbidden by 
that religIorv> According to one theory, 
they are Persian Immigrants from Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) whilst others derive the 
name from araq liquor* More probably 
they are converted I^wars Some of them 
ape Hinduism to the extent of buttoning 
their coat to the left and wearing no beard 
both IP Hindu fashion but this is merely 
because it suits their Hindu customers 
better , 

(vui) The Malkana — Malkana is the name given to a 
group of miscellaneous converts residing mostly in the 
Agra and Muttra districts Little was known of this 
caste till 1^23 when enquiry disclosed the following facta 
The date of their conversion Is unknown it cannot be 
later than the reign of Jahangir for they possess docu- 
ments of that penod and may be much earlier The 
name was originally a title its meaning (tmllifc— 
king) shows that they were of high position Most of 
them seem to be of Rajput stock Qadon Sakarwar 
Chandel Kachhwaha) but some claim to be descen 
dants of Jat Agarwal and Brahman ancestors Thdr 
con\‘ersion has made very little impression upon theta 
ilost of their customs are Hindu for instarxy Hindu 
pnests perform a number of the preliminary marriage 
ceremonies, and ore followed b> the qaai who performs 
the Muhammadan rite Many of them also preserve the 
Hindu exogamous restrictions They worship Hindu 
deities, observe Hindu festivals, and avoid commensal 
relations with other Muhammadans They even fiave 
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« 

Hindu names Almost their only Muhammadan obser- 
vances are circumcision and burial of the dead 

Principal authorities —Crooke, Tubes and Castes of the N ~W P and 

Oudh (1896) 

Census Reports, UP, igoi and 19:1 
Rose, Glossary of the Tube'! and Castes of the 
Punjab and N -W F P (ign) 

Elphinstone, History of India 
Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India under Muhammadan 
Rule (1917) 

Ameer Ah, Mahommedan Laic (4th edition) 
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CHAPTER XI 


NEW CASTES AND NEW INFORMATION ABOUT 
OLD Ci^TES 

In previous chapters there is ample proof that the 
caste systotn is not rigid, but mutable 
1 of and that its evolution is still proceeding 

neiv castcp and subcastes come into 
existence, old customs fall into abejrance 
One result of this is th^ no account of caste, however 
complete and accurate it was at the time when it was 
written remains so for long Such a book as Mr 
Crookes Tnhet oiwi CatUs ty the N^W P and Dtnih 
requires penodical revialon if it is to be kept up to date * 
This Dook IS not an attempt to revise that great work 
indeed its plan is entirely different None the less, ft 
will be useful to devote e chapter to the description of 
new castes which were not m existence when Mr Crooke 
wrote and to such fresh lofonnation about old castes as 
has come to light since his time 

It has already been stated that the average Indian 
whatever bis religion or community, 
» igttormc* c/ knows Httlo or nothing about anybody 3 
indun* «S9ci castc but his own His knowledge of 
his own caste is more extensive but 
even so tliough he may know facta he 
is ^neraliy i^orant of pnaciples, and also of the origin 
and history of the caste itself At the census of 1911 in 
the Unit^ Provinces, there were 667 Hindu caste 
entries, wliich on examination were reduced to something 
under 300 and even of these a certain number jvere sub- 
caste names which for various reasons* could not be 

TV book WM poblisbed to 1896 It hu not brtn rerljed « 1 dcc. It 
U to U hoped that n>»i*ed ofhloq will not tmidi kawW be deiared. 

Many of tha f cts (n tWi chapter harn alttmir bmm nKnUooed 
^ Vt lockfartaDy by wny of lUtaitratke of aoow dlacuMkxL 

Leaaw the uuje osinB \ra* ttached to aubcacto In 
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definitely assigned to any particular caste, or functional 
names which were not true caste names, though they 
possibly denoted new castes in process of formation. 
Apart from ignorance, however, there are many cases 
of wilful misrepresentation, dictated by 


3 Wilful ims- 
' representation 
about caste 


various motives Sometimes a Hindu 
prefers, when asked his caste, to give, 
in lieu of Its name, some more or less 


honorific title which is appropriated to 
It. For instance, a Kayastha may describe himself as 
‘Lala’, a Jat as ‘Chaudhri’, '*a Bhangi as ‘Mehtar’. 
Others may return an occupational name, or the name 
of a subcaste, or the name of his gotra or family, for no 
better reason than that they sound more distinguished 
For instance, there were such occupational entries in the 
census returns of 1911 as ‘aargar’ (jeweller), ‘nilgar' 
(worker in indigo), Hikhgar' (spangle-maker) The 
Kayastha-Mochi preferred to call himself Kayastha- 
Zingar (1 e saddler instead of shoemaker). Jaiswara 
Chamars almost invariably describe themselves as 
wara’, for that is also a subcaste of many much higher 
castes Similarly the Kon-Chamar will always call him- 
self Kori — or even by slurring the first syllable try to 
make himself out a Koiri ^ From time to time, too. 


castes or particular branches of castes, who, having 
acquired wealth, are endeavouring to rise in the social 
scalep claim descent from one of the three twice-bom 


classes of Manu, and in pursuance of their claim they 
call themselves by a name that conforms to it. These 
-^claims may or may not be justified some of them un- 
doubtedly are so, and (if the description of the growth of 
thft caste system given in an earlier chapter is correct), 
there is nc^ a priori improbability in any of them But 
when, for* instance, a Bhuinhar or a Belwar calls himself 
a Brahman, the result* is but to increase the difficulty of 
classification by caste The vanity which induces such 


^ A Kon-Chamar tent-pitcher oncp earned a severe beating from 
his fdllow servants for playing this trick, and so inducing them to drink 
water at his hands 
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an action is perfectly Intelligible it operates also in odier 
races, as for instance, when Smith spells his name •witli 
a y and a redundMt e or Moses and Jacobson 
become Moss and Jameson by deed poll but It is 
none tlie less troublesome to the investig^or 

There have been many nevi claims to 
4 ciafnu U) twice bom descent since Mr Crooke 

UiS Je*ctnt wrote, whilst fresh information has been 

collected which bears on old claims 
Bhuinhars have claimed to be Maithila Brahmans 
which claim was admitted in 1911 ’ to the extent of allow 
ing Bhuinhars to desenbe themselves as Bhuinhar Brali- 
mans thus making the caste a Brahman subcaste, such 
os Gaur Saraswat and others 

The Oudh Belwars have also claimed Brahman 
descent here too the claim appears to be correct Their 
main subcaste was always Sanadh which is a Brahman 
subcaste They appear to be in ongio the same as the 
Naik Banjaras found in Gorakhpur who also claim to 
be Sanadhs Both are orthodox Brahmans save that 
they smoke tobacco In some places they get the special 
gr^ing reserved for Brahmans i they have or had the 
habit at sitting dharrm at a debtor 5 door whilst in one 
distna Sanadhs sometimes intermarry with them (In 
this distnct It should be explained tfiey have given up 
the un-Brahmonical occupation and customs which were 
the onginal cause of their separation ) 

The lagos claim to be Brahmans who have renounced 
the acceptance of gifts the claim thougli probable 
enough is not so far as I know proved in the same^ 
sense as the claims of the Bclwor and Bhuinhar Other 


Bt tb» ceimu *utboritk». All then cUlmjurtJ hite coitmted 
rt»* h*tlt of regardlQg itMo •othoritle* om Collecp of Her»W», mocti 
t the kOCT lacwmaloica. Their proper course wwJd be to »f>plT 
to pome kmmed Bndiitiin for ■ wjmvmtihm. or deckratlon. See Cmtut 
R ^ IndU 19 pp. 379 - 3 * 0 . 

) e. of ilttiH there without food or weter dll the detit b 
Una thmtniag dw debtor with the nwnil of Brehmao « death. 

The practice k, of cocrae Ineffecthe except In the c«e of Brahman r 
h U forbidden hj the Penal Code. 
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castes that have claimed Brahmanical descent are certain 
Bhats, the DJiiman Barhais, and the Lohars . the former 
call themselves ‘Brahmbhat’, the two latter ‘Visvakarma- 
bansi Brahman’ In these cases, the castes have advan- 
ced elaborate, but unconvincing, arguments to prove 
their claims, though that does not imply that the claims 
‘ are necessarily wrong 

Kurmis, Gadanyas, Karnwals, Mair and Tank 
Sonars, and Kayasthas all claim Kshatriya descent 
None of these claims have sq far been satisfactorily 
proved but there is no prima facie improbability in the 
claims of the Kurmis, Sonars and Kayasthas As is 
pointed out elsewhere,^ all ancient authorities are curious- 
ly silent about the agricultural castes it is not possible 
to believe that there were no landowners amongst the 
old Kshatriya clans, and the Kurmi, which is an agricul- 
tural caste of high position and high antiquity, may 
very well represent, at all events in respect of some of 
his branches, the old Kshatriya landowners, or at least 
their vrisala successors in interest “ The Sonar is an 
occupational caste also of high antiquity, and some of its 
subcastes may very well be of Kshatriya descent, for 
since the guild of goldsmiths must have been of high 
position and repute, it would be one of those that Kshat- 
riyas would be most likely to join The arguments by 
which the Kayasthas support their claim are remarkably 
ingenious The ancient Kshatriyas, they say, were not 
merely the rulers and soldiers of the community their 
traditional occupation was ‘public service’ generally 
^here were secretariats and public offices in old days, 
which must have been staffed by Kshatriya secretaries 
and clerks It is from this ancient bureaucracy that the 
Kayasthas Qlaim descent Unfortunately, what independ- 
ent eviden1:e there is suggests that the ‘civil service’ of 
ancient India-^in its 'upper grades at all events — was 
recruited rather from Brahmans than Kshatriyas 

Kalwars claim to be Batham Vaisyas, Kandus and 

^ dlinpter XII, par 5 

- Chapter II, par 10 
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HoJwais claim to be Madhesiya Vaisyas and in each 
of these castes there is a subca^ of the appropriate name 
at the present day There Is, perhaps less Improbabil^ 
pnma fade, in this than in any other similar claim The 
Kandu indeed is generally admitted to be one of the 
Vaisya branches, formerly and incorrectly called 
Baniya 

The Khattns have long claimed to be Kshatnyas, 
who have taken to trade and the claim was admitted In 
1901 to the extent of putting them in the same social 
group as the modem Rajput clans The fact that Saras- 
wat Brahmans will cat either kachcha or pahka food 
cooked by them as their hereditary pnests, points to a 
very high and very pure descent A complete list of the 
claims advanced in 1911 and 1921 is added as an 
appendix * 

In 1901 it was reported that the Baghban subcaste 
had split off from the Mali caste whilst 
5 Afw Mt Crooke mentions Baghbans whom 

(0 be connects with the Kachhls It has 

since been reported that they have four 
exogamous groups, the Baramasi San! Chhajarwar 
and Karonla i^ramasi in the western districts is 
another name for Kachbi and means those who 
cultivate their lands all the year round SanJ is 
pven os a Baghban subcastc by Mr Crooke Karonia 
is a Mall section Clearly Kachhi Mali and Baghban 
are all closely aJdn most probably the Mali is an o&hoot 
from the Kwdilil and the Baghban from the Mall The 
levirate exists, but is not compulsory The caste is serveit* 
by Gaur ond Sonadh Brahmans ■ 


Mr Crooke described the Banmanus (which maanS 
man of the forest') as a Musabar sub- 
6. f/n ru , _,- u. but In Sultanpur they ‘are now a 

separate and entirely dlstihct caste Their 
legendary ancestor was Sewak, an Ahir 
whose family save one pregnant woman, was slain 


I tin toW by the Cenwt Superlnteodent of 1931 ihtl tbo number 
of th« claim* on dil* occtjJoo It orer o huodmi. ^ 

Cl abo Qit^^er M par (11). 
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in battle with another Ahir. They worship the hero 
Raja Bal, a Bhar King of Dalmau, who was killed 
by the Muhammadans, the Banmanus, however, 
tell another story of his death, and incidentally make 
him a Brahman, Raja Bal happened to blow his horn 
near the spot where some wild beast had killed a cow 
•Some Ahirs were attracted by the sound, concluded that 
the dead bones were crying out against their murderer, 
and put the Raja to death then, finding that he was 
a Brahman, deified him. This legend also belongs to 
Ahir mythology The caste is’ endogamous, has the 
usual marriage customs, and practises the levirate. They 
use the Brahman only as an astrologer. Their chief 
occupations are making leaf platters and collecting wild 
honey Those who live in the jungle are said to be very 
shy and wild . those who have settled in villages resemble 
other low caste villagers ^ 

There are no less than three castes with this name : 

an aboriginal tribe m Mirzapur, an old 
7 (iii) Bhutyar caste, elsewhere called ‘Orh’, m Morada- 
bad, and a new caste in the same dis- 
trict, The second of these is a functional caste 
which weaves coarse cloth and blankets . it has an 
impermanent panchayat and the usual customs of 
low caste Hindus. The third caste claims descent 
from one Raja Jagdeo, and say they got the name be- 
cause ^ey ‘lost their land’ these are chiefly cultivators, 
but some are weavers They have a permanent pancha- 
yat, and differ from the second caste in the possession of 
gotras and gotra exogamy, and in various customs It 
is possible that these second and third groups are both 
offshoots of the Kon caste if so, the second may be Orh 
Koris and the third Chamar Koris, for both Orh and 
Chamar ari ‘subcastes of the Kon caste Bhuiyar in that 
case would be a» mere Occupational name (it is the local 
term for weaver) Or the third group of Bhuiyars may 
be Chamars that have taken to weaving “ 

* Cft also Chapter VI, par 5 (iv) 

* Bhutn, land, har, loser 

* Cf, also Chapter XII, par 9 
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The Dhimar is a Kohar oampational subcaste of 
fishermen which for some unknown 
8 {h) DhiwMf reason Has separated Itself from the 

piarent stock all over the United Provin- 
ce It has a permanent panchayat and in all respects 
resembles the Kahar caste 

The Ghogar is a new Muhammadan caste of converts 
from Hinduism which is found in Mora 
p. (?) dabad Meerut Muzaffarnagar Bijnor and 

Nalnl T^ There are various accounts 
of their origin They themselves claim variously 
Arabian and Kshatnya descent (according, no doubt, 
as the claimant attaches more importance to reli- 
gion or to race) Another theory Is that they 
descend from the union of a Dblnwar Khagl and 
a Bharbhunja woman which seems to be an etiological 
myth explaining their occupations of digging wells and 
parching gram the traditional functions of the two 
groups mentioned Ghogar is then explained as a cor 
ruptiOD of do ghar* or two bouses — an impossible deri- 
vation A leea improbable story assigns them as ance^ 
tor one Ghc^h Mailah — In which case Ghogar is a 
diminutive They practise the levlrale, and permit mar 
nage with the mother s brother s daughter but with no 
other cousin— which amounts to a considerable restriction 
on the usual Muhammadan custom They observe some 
Hindu festivals but are better Muhammadans than most 
castes of the same sodal standing 

The Gidhiya caste lives in Moradabad Nairn Tal and 
Bijnor Thdr ongin is uncertain thef* 
10, (fJ) GiikijQ themselves assert sometimes that they are 
descended from a clan of Gujarat Rajputs 
called Athpahanya sometimes that they are emi 
grants from a place called Harewala, thbugh they 
do not know where that Id TTiey have four 
endogamous subcastes — ^Athpahanya Bawanya Gan 

dhila and Phandiya — which last they say is their caste 
name in their natl^•e land (i^ Gujarat or Harewala ) 
They practise the levirate and mamoge with the mtttemal 
unde s daughter but with no other cousin A daughter 
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may be married into the family m which a father’s sister 
has been married, but not a son which is only one form 
of the hypergamous rule They eat food cooked by any 
touchable Hindu they will eat any kind of flesh except 
pork, fowls, and beef, and even such carrion as kites 
They worship Kali They are traditionally bird-catchers 
» and derive their name from the fact that they make their 
nets from the sinews of the kite (gtdh). They used to 
be regarded as criminals, but have now settled down to 
cultivation. I am inclined to regard them as an offshoot 
of the Western Bawanyas for *the following reasons — 

(a) Gidhiya is a name, in some places, for Bawa- 

riya 

(b) The Bawanyas also claim descent from Raj- 

puts of Western India 

(c) Of the four Gidhiya subcastes, one is Bawa- 

riya and another Gandhila, a vagrant 
tribe akin to the Bawariya 

(d) The Bawanyas used to be bird-catchers. 

(e) In the matter of worship, food and commen- 

sal restrictions, the Bawanyas and Gidhi- 
yas show complete similarity, save that 
the former have not yet given up the use 
of pork and fowls 

> 

The Kanmail is a Muhammadan occupational caste, 
they claim to be Siddiqi Shaikhs, though 
* II (vii) Kan- they are quite clearly converts from Hindu- 
ism In all probability they are an off- 
, shoot from the Mahawat Nats, who are 

also called Kanmailiya like these Nats, the Kanmail is 
occasionally called Baid, or Bindhi — a generic nickname, 
indeed, for all' Nats, from a peculiar method of tying the 
turban At all events, they have now settled down 
in Moradabad They have no subcastes They have a 
permanent panchayat under an elected chandhri, with the 
usual social jurisdiction The levirate exists cousins 
can marry on the mother’s side, but not on the father’s. 
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The mamage customs ore nonual, but are rather adap- 
tations from Hinduism than strictly Muhammadan 
In nature Their occupation is the decidedly unpleasant 
one of ear-cleaning 

The Kayastha Dam is a new caste, found in Gorakh- 
pur Etah and Moradabad In Gorakhpur 
t! Kmy- they claim to be Snvastava, in Etah and 
Moradabad to be Sakaena Kayasthas The 
latter possess golfos and have published 
a monograph on thetr ethnology They possess a 
^anchayat and tolerate but do not approve of, the 
levirate In both these respects they differ from 
ordinary Kayasthas indeed ^ese facts (coupled with 
the existence of the monograph mentioned, for such 
monographs are usually produced by castes that are 
endeavouring to rise In the social scale) suggest that 
instead of being Kayasthas who have taken to the trade 
of the Dam they mav be Darzls who are claiming rank 
as Kayasthas Locally however the opposite Tiew Is 
held 

The Kaymsthtt-Sendunya exists only in 
ij (ji) Gorakhpur and Is in all respects similar 

ttM* s*ndMrir* to the Kayastha Darxi of that district 

The Phansiya caste is an offshoot of 
the Pasi tribe, which resides in Morada- 
(») bad Barutlly and Raropur State They 

themselves daim kinship with the Bjiilsi 
and the claim is possibly correct, for one of the 
Pasi flubcastes In MoradJwid and the neighbounng 
district of Budaun Is Bhll They also seem oldn to 
Ahenvas and Baheliyas, which also are Pasi subcastes 
in this tract Formerly they were hunters and fowl^ 
like their relations j but they are now cultivators and 
fruit sellers The levirate exists, end the {ituctlce of 
marrying outside the village is strictly followed They 
imitate the food restnctrons of higher castes and are 
served by Gaur Brahmans The caste affords a typical 
example of a rise in the social scale due to adopting a 
clean profession it is also an instance of secession due 
to increased prospenty 
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The Sainthwar was formerly a Kurmi subcaste, but was 
classed as a separate caste in 1911. The 
15 (xi) Samth^ chief member of it is the Raja of Padrauna 
in Gorakhpur and the separation is prin- 
cipally due to the rise of his family to 
prominence There is a legendarj^ connexion between 
• the Sainthwars and the Bisen Rajputs. The tradi- 
tional ancestor of the latter was Mayur Bhatta the 
Sainthwars, or at all events the Mai section of that 
caste, claim to be descended from the union of this prince 
and a concubine, who, according to the Bisens’ own 
tradition, was a Kurmi woman It should be mentioned 
that all Kurmis claim such descent, though the Sainth- 
wars do not admit their claim, which, considering the wide- 
spread nature of the Kurmi caste, is prima facie improb- 
able Sainthwars do not allow widow marriage , but this 
is more probably the result of the fission than its cause 

The only caste which has ever possessed a subcaste 
called Singhariya is the Kahar In Mora- 
le (*»o Stnsha- dabad, however, the Singhariyas claim de- 
scent from certain members of four high 
Rajput clans, who took to the occu- 
pation of growing ground-nuts, and they deny that 
there is any connexion with Kahars. This claim is 
certainly baseless, and their customs are not such as 
a Rajput offshoot would be likely to adopt They have, 
for instance, a permanent panchayat with a permanent 
elected chaudhn : very important matters are referred to 
a caste panchayat of chaudhns which meets on the occa- 
> sion of a fair at Kashipur in the Nairn Tal district They 
have the levirate custom and prohibit marriage in the lines 
of all four grandparents 

(1) Bharbhun]a ; Haliaai; Kandu The Bharbhunja, 
a * Halwai and Kandu castes are closely 
77 Fresh tnfor- >akin, fthough the precise nature of their 
mauon about kinship IS uncertain All three claim to 
old castes Madhesiya Vaisyas and certainly all 

three have Madhesiya subdastes ^ Mr 
Shearing calls Kandu a subcaste of Bharbhunja Sir 

^ Cf, above, par 4 
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Hertwrt Risley treats the two names as synonyms in Bihar 
and Ben^ In Gorakhpur the Bharbhunja caste, and In 
Aiamgarh a Halwai subcaste are re^mled as off 
shoots from the Kandu caste whilst In Cawnpore 
the Kanaujiya Bharbhunja so long^ as he follows 
the Halwai s occupation is said to intermarry with the 
Halwai caste In all probability the Kandu is the 
oldest of the three, and has given branches to both the 
Bharbhunja and the Halwai at all events in the east of 
the United Provinces 

The Bhoksas inhabit the Tarai or the submontane 
tracts of the Nairn Tal district There are 
i 8 Bioiu* two accounts of their origin One, a 
comparatively simple story makes them 
Rajputs from Delhi who efther voluntarily settled in or 
were erUed to the Tarai during the Moghul period 
The other story is to the effect that certain Rajpots, 
being about to rebel against the Moghnl power sent 
thar wiN'es with their maidservants and an escort 
of Kahara to the safety of this wild tract The 
rebellion foiled their husbands were all killed end the 
Bhoksas were the offspnng of the union of the Rajput 
women and their Kahar senants In support of this 
story thev point to certain customs of the caste which all 
presuppose the supenonty of women over meo' — namely 
that their women will not eat food cooked by the men 
that they eat indoors, whilst men eat out of doors that 
they do the marketing whilst the men attend them to 
carry home their purchases All these customs are ccr 
tainiy most unusual m India 

In the neighbourhood of Cawnpore Borlyas are re- 
garded as notorious criminals, which ope 
19. (iii) B<tHy would not gather from Mr Crooke s ac 
count They arc obviously thfe^same as 
Baunyas or Bawanyas 

There is much confusion regarding the Chauhans of 
Moradabad and Bljnor There are, first 
w. (b) Q—A to true Rajput Chouhans, a clan of very high 
position whose members in this part of 
the country bear the hereditary title of Chaudhri 
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Tlicrc are, secondl} . otlier Chauhans, who, though 
the\ are indubitahK of Rajput descent, are of much low'er 
r.inlc 'I'o account lor this lo^'S of status the) tell tw'o 
stones One is to the ellect that in 14SS, on the invita- 
tion of a sadhtt who had been persecuted by a Muham- 
madan gocernor, thc\ in\aded the countr), conquered the 
oppressor, and then settled down on the scene of their 
Mctor) , losing status as a consequence The other story 
alleges that then lost status because the) crossed the 
Indus in 15S6 with Maharaja Man Singh the cause of 
the loss of status in both t’ascs would be the same, 
namel), the change of home' These Chauhans are 
duided into two endogamous sections — Chaudhri and 
Bar (or Padhan), which were originally csogamous, for 
Chaudhns used to take wi\cs from, though they refused 
to gi\e wnes to, the Bars The cause of this change w^as 
possibl) that the Chaudhns were rich and orthodox, 
whilst the Bars were poor and practised widow' marriage 
At all events, an attempt made to eflect a reconciliation 
at a joint pauchayal failed, and as the Chaudhns insisted 
on treating the iLars as their inferiors for the purpose of 
marriage, w'hilst the Bars would not deal with them on 
such terms, the two sections remain endogamous Both 
sections have lost further prestige because they do not 
wear the sacred thread, and eat haclicha food in the fields 
instead of in the privacy of the chanha at home whilst 
It ij; said that in Moradabad the Chaudhns also practise 
widow marriage 

Thirdly, there is a Chauhan subcaste of the Khagi 
caste This suggests a connexion between the true Chau- 
hans and the Khagis the Chauhan Khagis are probably 
(;}escendants of Khagi servants of the true Chauhans 

Fourthly, there is a separate caste called Khagi-Chau- 
han ' 5 Hey claim to be true Chauhans, w'ho lost status 
at a very earJy date* because they adopted the practice of 
w'ldow marriage The cause would certainly suffice to 

^ Another instance of loss of status connected with a change of 
lioyie is that of the Sarwarija Brahmans, outcasted by the Kanaujiyas 
because they crossed the Sarju to perform the yagna ceremony for Rama 
after lie killed Rawan 
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produce the effect and the affiliation of these outcaste 
Chauhans to the Ivhagis might be the result of the con- 
nexion between them mentioned above But the claim 
la probably bad for these Kha^-Chauhans have other 
customs which are characteristic of low castes— for In 
stance the levirate and a permanent paochayai — whilst 
in features they are said to resemble Chamars rather than 
Rajputs * Still It Is a curious fact that the Bar-Chau 
hans ore beginning to take their daughters ns wives, 
which implies that they at all events believe in their 
Chauhan descent 

What with (i) true Chauhans who bear the title of 
Chaudhn (2) degraded Chauhans one of whose subcastes 
IS Chaudhn Khagi-Chauhans and (4) Chauhan 

Khagis, there is scope for confusion 

In Cawnporc and elsewhere the Chile disclaims any 
connexloa with the KhsUk and the Khatlx 
Ml <») Cka with him This is contrary to Mr 
Crooke s new jd ooe place he makes 
Chik a ICbatik subcaste in another he makes Kha- 
tlk a Chsk or Qassab subcaste * Nor is Baqarqas- 
sab a mere variant for Chik it is an entirely 
distinct Muhammadan group also known as Turklyo 
whilst Chiks are all Hindus The Chik has a permanent 
panchayat there are seven exc^amous gotras but no 
endwamous sections 

The true name of the Joehi caste In the plains is Jotfshl 
or Jyotishi Brahmans — 1 e Brahmans 
« M Dmitta learnt in astrology Dakaut is a nick- 
" name used In Bljnor only due to the fact 

that some of them accept offerings made to 
the idol of Sam (Saturn) In Dakaur near Bombay They 
have the custom of levirate and widow rnarna^ these, 
and the presence of a remarkably well organise ^anckn 
yet make it improbable that they are true Brahmans 

pTDT^b CkmmtMM •nr C^mMT U «k r« vftJdi 
meon i^ QxmUaa *nd Clioniar h»»» Uh wdo !imu > eij pe TW* tatr 
Okt hjir« tb« n m e cbcr*cteristict{ bet mor* probablr It u 
merriy itoniir to the prcirub tb* rabi IaD« siace oo ibo tart nod tbt UDjurt 
t ^ t of tit If W F and OmU Voi III, p. J5*, tod 

\oL l\ p, 190. 
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The older and more common spelling was Jhijhotiya, 
which agrees with none of the usual den- 
(3„-) jujjto. vations, though it could be referred to 
uya Brahman Jejaka Dhukti, a name used in inscriptions 
for parts of Bundelkhand The name 
given in the Vishnu Dharma Purana to the country 
between the Vindhyas, Jumna, and Narbada is, 
however, Judhdesh, which is the tract where Jujhoti- 
yas are mainly found . and obviously it supports 
the spelling Jujhoti3^a The Jujhotiyas themselves, 
however, met some years dgo to discuss caste ori- 
gins, and accepted a theory that they were named after 
one Jujhar Singh, a ruler ot remote antiquity who settled 
in Bundelkhand, and finding no Brahmans there, invited 
Kanaujiyas to cross the Jumna, whose name he then 
changed to Jujhotiya This legend may conceal a real 
fission from the Kanaujiyas due to a change of home 
But the Jujhotiyas probably had ulterior motives for ac- 
cepting this theory for it enabled them both to claim 
Kanaujiya origin, and also to pay a compliment to the 
ruler of a considerable State in Bundelkhand whose name 
happened to be Jujhar Singh They are generally 
regarded as similar but inferior to Kanaujiyas they will 
eat their -pakka food, but Kanaujiyas do not return the 
compliment 

A good deal of 'information has been given elsewhere 
, about the Karwai caste ‘ Other quaint 

^4 (viii) Karwai customs are described here They will eat 
goat, sheep, pig, fowls, various kinds of 
game birds, porcupines and lizards They will eat 
food of all kinds cooked by all castes save the 
^hamar, Bhangi, Dhobi, Dom, Kon, and Dhanuk, 
which are also the castes from which they may 
not take? wives They hav^e customs of their own 
both at birih and at death At birth, they bury 

the umbilical cord and placenta with a scorpion’s 
sting, the intestines of a porcupine, and some liquor, 
which are believed to preserve the babe respectively 

* Chapter IX, par 9 
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a^nst feeling a scorpion s sting an excessive secretion 
^ bile colds, and lU luck generally Liquor 13 drunk 
at the usual feasts on the sixth and twelfth days after 
birth but women get none, because it would be too 
expensive to provide it for them At death they dis- 
tinguish between feochcha and ^lafefca ntes, so called 
from the nature of the food given at the funeral fea^ 
The pakka funeral 13 that of a person who has had 
smallpox (or been vacanated) the body if that of a man, 
IS wrapped in a new loin cloth and turban if that of a 
noman m a new skirt, bddice and veil with a winding 
sheet in both cases whilst a comb and needle are also 
buned with a v.’oman for a woman s toilet is no tnBing 
matter as a Karwal said when giving this information 
A pakka corpse is cremated the ashes are collected for 
interment in the tnbal bunal place, tvbich they visit 
once a >ear for the purpose The kachcha funeral is 
used for all other purposes the corpse js buned in the 
clothes worn at death 

The Kayastha caste as a whole, stands in high repute 
But the numerous class of paiwam (keep- 
i. (t*) ^ the village revenue records) consists 

almost entirely of Kayasthas and as the 
patwari has a bad name for chicanery 
the better class Kayasthas affect to despise this 
occupation Some years ago many Srivastava fami 
lies, espeaally m Oudh refused to have any re 
lations whether connubial or commensal with patrctari 
families and the Kajastha sabha had some diEBcuIty m 
pre\'enti^ the consequent formation of e patwan sub- 
caste This 13 an excdlent instance of how nn occupation 
regarded os degrading can lead to secession from a cast^ 
and tlie formation of a new caste 

According to Mr Crooke this group has ‘the same 
customs 05 ordinary i^yasthas and inter 
^ 6 . ( ) A TcjtA*- marries with them In Cawnpore at all 
events, the former part of this statement 
IS only partially true The rural Kayns- 
tha-Mochis possess a panchayat which n?eet5 onco a 
>'ear in Charkhan State under the presidency of 
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.( j^Ttn int nt lit uiinMii. t.illtd 'itrnid.ir ((rounvd luMci), 
uhil'-l in lilt’ ri() ii is of ilic ordinan pcrninncnl 
lAjM, ihoii^h tliL^.iiht il In llu n unt ol 'ij/’/ki ordin.ir) 
1 \ i\,>sili.is h i\( <» il\ .111 impi nn.mt lu paiuhtival (it llu’\ 
ii t\( i!i,ii lor n.mli ol iluir liiismiss is done I)\ tliL'ir 
t !sir K.n !-Mt)t Ills mortoMT, ii.iw (ho 

• lt\iri(i Misto’u, uliuli no (rut K.iv isili.i pfriniis 1 lie 
1 lit! r pin ol (In si ii. .ju ni. in (lit smii* loi.dit), is 
t iiiircK imo''rni K.n isih i-Mo Ins .idmii (li.ii ilio\ 
li i\t tiiitlur toniitiliid nor (trnnuns.d rcl.Kions uidi (he 
K n isih ts 

Mr i r«)o!M s tid liidt .ihoiii (In* Kliiimr.i, .md in i(;oi, 
It was ( I,iss<>{i under Rnj '1 he Kliiiniras 
hi !' trt >iUe^o dun du\ (ome Irom Kafa in '\rabia 
and .irc dt's( ended from om Kamrahn, a 
(list tpU ol \lt. ulmni \li (arritd oil m ins uaislhand 
(/ ( n er/)iM,(/) as .1 ho\ vluiui (he n nne ' 1 he\ lui\c no 

( ndt»^ iinous stilii ast< s tndpratiis! (he h\iri(t uK limit (he 
iisnal restrudon ,iL,Mins( marrying the husband’s elder 
brodur their doniestn i iistonis are the USU 41 I nu\(urc of 
Hindu and Muh.unni.id.in 

J he Kui.i-IJ.nij.ira laste appuirs to In (he sune ns Mr 
CrooKc’s Dh.inivut.i Haiij.ii.i - J he} assert 
,n (oTj huta (hat die\ are of Rajput desLont .ind sel- 

/loii/orij {!{,(] ,n Mor.id.ib.id and the J'arai from 

Delhi 1 he} h.i\e an impermanent 
ptiiicjiaytil, .md the levir.ite is permitied but not tomj)ul- 
sor} J he\ h.ne eight e\(jg.imous sections ol winch 
three are Rajput ((i.ihlot, Chatihan, .md P.inw.ir) I hey 
* are (.irners .md cultn.itors 

1 he Kuta-Mahs s.n di.ii their origm.il home was 
, Jigangarli in Muttra When the Muham- 

.’f) hula- m.id.ms s.icked that place, they forcibly 
»* (on\erled most of its R.ajput inhabit- 

)ants to Islam .md they became the Lal- 
Ivhanis the Kut.i-.Malis are the descendants of the 

\ 

* 1 IiL f ict tliat '! amar' is not wi \r ibic word rather spoils the 
storj» 

* Irthcs and Casta, of (tic N - W P and Oiidti, \ ol I, p 157 
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few who escap)ed The refugees took shelter In a faqir s 
garden who saved them from their pursuers by calling 
them his gardeners in memory of which they were called 
Malls they took to pounding grain they became 

known as Kuta-Malis They have also a traditional 
connexion with Delhi where there are some forty villages 
of them in the United Provinces they are found in 
Moradabad Bareilly Bljnor Nainl Tal and Rampur 
State They practise the levirate, but their other customs 
ore normal They are a thrifty hardworking caste as 
two proverbs show Ond is ICuta Mah kabht na b^uiha 
kfuily — A Kuta-Mali is never idle the other Jahan 
Kuta Mall wahan uskt gkarwah — Where the Kuta Mali 
IS, his wife 13 also which refers to the fact that they 
pound and sift grain together 

The Lodhea m Bundelkhand have long claimed 
to bo of Rajput descent One of their 
yo, (*f») subcastcs the Mahalodbus which is found 

only In that region, have customs much 
more orthodox thaQ other subi^es they do not permit 
widow marriage, have no permanent fanchayai and are 
regarded by cuer subcastes as of higher rank than then> 
selves These facts do not of course necessanly support 
their claim they may as well be the result d the daim 
There is a Vaisya caste called Mahajan It is 
also a name appropriated by Kalwais 
31 (w) who ha\*e given up dealing in liquor 

f** Many prosperous Kalwars, whether they 

sell liquor or not, are now endeavour 
ing to cut themselves off from their own caste, 
and to form a new caste under this name j they refuse to 
intermarry with ordinary Kalwars, who however do ijot 
recognixe the distinction Since there is a Vaisja Maha 
jan this Is probably an attempt to enter thb* ranks of 
the twice bom by a backdoor 

The Manihar Churihar and Lakhera are generally 
regarded as three distinct castes In 
3* Umt- Cawnpore, however, they are said to form 
a single caste with none but a functional 
difference between them the Manihar 
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sells, the Chunhar makes, glass bangles, whilst the 
Lakhera makes lac bangles. 

Mina IS generally regarded as a mere variant for Meo 
But in Moradabad they disclaim any con- 

33 {xvii) Mina ne\ion. They say that Jaipur is their 

ancestral home they have four exogamous 
’ sections, two of which (Gahlot and Amethi) ally them to 
the Rajputs, whilst a third (Lalsoti) allies them to Jaipur, 
as Lalsot is a village in that State. They have a per- 
manent sarpauch, known as muqaddam, and selected 
panches. 

In Bijnor, the Ramaiya alleges that he originally came 
from Sankaldip ‘beyond’ Sangla (Colom- 

34 (xviii) Ram- bo) * some Ramaiyas even say that they 

have visited their ancestral home From 
Sankaldip the caste migrated to Bijnor, 
via Jaipur and the Punjab The geography leaves some- 
thing to be desired, as there is not very much land 
‘beyond’ Colombo, but Sankaldip is usually located near 
Kabul, so possibly some other ‘Sangla’ is meant 

Two or three families were found in a village in Cawn- 
pore bearing the name Thakur-Arakh, 

35 (xtx) Thakur- obviously the descendants of a mixed 

Arakh union Tliese unfortunates are compelled 

to marry amongst themselves 
At no time has there been much cohesion in the 
•> Bhangi caste, and several authorities have 

36 {xx) Turatha thought it probable that the various sub- 

and Bbangt castes would Separate, all the more so 

that, as Mr Crooke proves, they were 
clearly of different origin, and had no bond of 
unaon save that of common occupation. This ex- 
pectation Ijas been fulfilled All subcastes, with one 
accord add everywhere, state that there is not now, 
and never has-been, ’such a thing as a Bhangi caste 
Hela, Lai Begi, Balmiki, Shaikh-Mehtar are the prin- 
cipal castes of scavengers, but the fission has been com- 
plete Even such a small group as the Turaiha, which 
IS found in Unao and Cawnpore, claims complete 
independence 


15 
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Lord A>*ebury m hla \vork Th^ Ongm of Ctvihsclwn 
quoting from a book entitled The People 

(xjO Tyv of Indio by Messrs Watson and Kaye, 
mentions the Teehurs of Oudh as 
possessing the custom of communistic marriage There 
are, or were, two groups of the name In tlie 

United Provinces one a Rajput dan now extinct, 
which gave its name to a tract {tappa) called Tyar^ 
in the Oudh district of ijultanpur and one a 

section of the Mallah caste which is resident in the 
eastern dJstncts and Ben^ The former of these certain 
ly never possessed aucn a custom The latter was a 
group of low caste boatmen and fishermen and the state 
raent of Messrs Watson and Kaye must have referred 

to them though in that case they mistook the locality 

In which they lived But so far as is known that state- 
ment was wrong of them too It is conceivable that, in 
a coramuoi^ where men are compelled by their profession 
to leave their wives for long penods marriage restrictions 
may become somewhat lax but between that, and so 
primitive a sv^cn as coromunialic mamage, there is a 
very great diflerence Nor indeed, save this vtiy state 
mcnt is there any ground for supposing that these eastern 
Tyars were guilty of such laxity They too are now 
extinct, so far 05 the United Provinces are concerned * 
As a result of this unfounded imputation they have long 
suffered from an undesirable notonety and thesc4 facts 
are mentioned with the object of correcting a mistake and 
doing the Tyars a somovhat belated jusrice 

’ ot which *o early aettleiaeat oflker wrote thal It ww UUe NJobe, 
■ H Ty*ri 

* Only were fovnd at the Cenma of 1901 t nc« at all hi ipif 
IModpaJ authority ^anw* UP 1911* 
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Castes that claim htgho stains than that usually accoided 

to them 

Name claimed 


Qasie 

IQII 

, 

RemarJ i 

Bhuinhar 

Bhumhar Brah- 

Bhuinhar Brah- 

Recognized in 


man 

man 

19x1 

Loliar 

Vis\ akarmabansi 
Brahman 

Dhiman Brah- 
man 

— 

Barhai Dlnrmn 

Visvakarmabansi 

Brahman 

Dhiman Brah- 
man 

— 

Bel^^ar 

Belwar Brah- 

Belwar Brah- 

Recognized in 


man Sanadh 

man Sanadh 

191 1 

Taga 

Braliman 

Kokas Panchal 
Brahman 

Old claim 

Bhat 

Bnhmbhatt 

Brahmbhatt 

MM. 

Barhai 

— 

Maithiia Brah- 
man 

Some 75 fami- 
lies in Aligarh 

Sonar, Mair 

Mair Kshatnya 

Mair Rajput 

— 

Sonar, Tank 

Tank Kshatnya 

— 

— 

Sonar, other 

— 

Matliur Rajput 

MM. 

Kurmi 

Kurmi Kshatnya 

Kurmi Kshatn- 
ya • 

— 

Kayastha 

Chitraguptabansi 

Kshatnya 



Gadanya 

Kshatnya 

Pah Rajput 

— 

KamwaJ 

Kshatnya 

— 

— 

Khattn 

Kshatnya 

Kshatnya 

Partly admitted 
in 1901 

Kachhi 


Kachhwaha Raj- 
put 

-MM 

Kahar, Rawani 

MM 

Chandrabansi 

Kshatnya 


Tamjioh 


Nagbansi Kshat- 
nya 

MMM 

Lodha . > 

— 

Lodhi Rajput 

— 

Ahir 

— 

Ahir Kshatnya 

— 

Khangar 

a M— > 

Khangar Rajput 

— 

Kalwar 

Batham Vaisya 

Batham Vaisya 

— 

Kandu 

Madhesiya Vais- 

— 

— 

Halwai 

ya 

Madhesiya Vais- 
ya 

( Yogya Saini 
( Vaisya 
{ Kanya Kubja 
{ Vaisya 

i 


THI CASTE 5TSTEJI OF KORTHERJf mt)tA 

Tbe of 1911 ore {□ geoerc] terms bi tb« test. I 

■ppeod expUnstorj notes irbere oecessvy 

BiiitbOiaf Tbm can t>e Qttlo ckwbC of tbe claim of this cmste to 
Brabmankal odfla. Tbej bare andcnt legends conne ctlag tfaem with 
that I tbej are ofttf called rawfjsdar or Grikmiki Brabmank 
(laodownlng or family Brabmans)| tbn have Brahmintnl Mfrax, wear 
tlK Brahmaxdcal sacred thread (wtdeb is longer tbsui that 01 other tides 
bom castes), and are atbh-essed as Brsbmans. 

Lokv a^ B^kmL Both castes ban aectloas thot claim Brahmanlcal 
descent, wear tbe Brabmadlcaj thraad, and hare Brahman gotm^ Vk- 
Tokarma la tbetr reputed ancestor and present ddt) — the \’ucan of tbe 
Hlodn mythology 

Ts^ What it meant by Knhaa Panchal Brahman, I camnt ay 
There u a Baral and BariwJ aM oiled Kokaa, wfaUst Panchala ^ras tfaa 
name of a oortbem Iryfin tnbe. Tbe Taga mythology usually ablEl* 
ates them to the Gaur Brahman. 

Softar The claim of Ualr and Tank Sooara Is of old In 

the Punjab (1901). Ths claim to ba Matbnr Rajputs 0 e* Rajpnts man 
Muttra) b new and uniotMQglblc. 

fraseWys. Thb caste has a number of Rihatrlya aectloos | Fafi b 
a Punjab caste name for cattlefaerd. 

RmekkL It seams dear that the Karhhb bad some sort of CDoncxIcai 
with the Kachhwmha Rajputs, for there b a I^chbwaha sn beasts of 
RachhJb ah orer tbe prtrrUKe. It does not of amrse follow there 
U any coemkn by blood. 

Rater fiawiMf R wsjil b one of the Eahar subesates. How It 


TersboU. Thb caste, and tbe aOed Barah ptMtss a Dumber of 
sobrwsfrs with Rsjpot namea, of whkh Nagtncnd b one. 

Ladte. Tbe to be a LftM Ra^mt (a central lodb caste) 

b an old 00a. It aeoms to be coafined to Bondelkhand 

Akir Ahlrs bare bog dalnted Kshatrlys cVTufi t fmi they bare 
ondouiKadly beta mlers oT Hogdoens fa) the past, Ttw srooU 

probably be throogb the J don or Jadubaoal chin of Rajputs | tbss b 


larra Ahir aetxkn f tte aame 
KasHgsr The Khangsr d al m to RaJpjt lines gn b supported by 
many legends. There b undoubtedly some r r m w infi between *!>»■ two | 
but prlma fade H b onich more Ukely that the gh«ngf ahookf 
a RaJmS, than that a Rajput should oec om e a Khjngnr 

Rafwsf Rates and Habeai. The claim b old, as b the Kahrar 
tubcasu Badxm. It has alwm been hdd that tbs Ralwar Eke tba 
Ksnda and Htdwa] bad a colonrabM right to be dassed as V bras. 


tbe Hstwai and Tygn^r, caste s 


Monrabte right to be classed as V byas. 
aoaupya (Ranya Kuhja) subcastes In both 
I but \^ya Salnl b a nsm* I r ^ rmnt 
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CHAPTER XII 


CASTE IN RELATION TO OCCUPATION 

At all times and m all countries the social status of 
, an individual has been affected and even 

/ Occupation determined by tlie nature of the occupa- 

and iocieiv tion from which he derives his liveli- 

hood Certain occupations and profes- 
sions are regarded as suitable, others as unsuitable to 
the rank of life in which he is born, and should he follow 
one of the latter, then the esteem in which he is held is 
diminished, and he ‘loses caste’ For instance, in England 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
only careers considered fit for a gentleman were landhold- 
ing, politics, the army, and to a certain extent, the nav)% 
the church, and the law. The mid-Victorians added to this 
list other professions regarded as ‘learned’ — medicine 
and education , but it was not till more recent times that 
the adoption of any sort of business career, except possi- 
bly banking, ceased to be regarded as involving a loss 
of social standing. 

ItJis not, therefore, surprising to find that occupation 
has also exercised, and still exercises, a marked influence 
on the Hindu social system Mr Nesfield,^ indeed, goes 
^so far as to regard that system as based entirely on differ- 
entiation of function, which is represented as the sole 
cajise of the origin of caste others regard it as its prin- 
cipal, though not Its sole, cause In earlier chapters an 
attempt Has been made to prove that these views are 
exaggerated l^one tbe less, it cannot be doubted or 
denied that the effect produced by occupation on the 
evolution of this system has been very great. 


* Brief View of the Caste System of the N -W P and Oudh (1885) 
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But though that effect has been peat yet in certain, 
though not in essential respects, it differs 
a f ptoduccd by occupation 

oc^ptium on on Other soaal systems and to under 
mHj Bind Stand the nature that effect it Is neces- 

( ) ri# to re-examioe briefly, and from a 

slightly different point of view the 
growth of the system as already describ- 
ed in an earlier chapter * We found there that at the 
dawn of history properly so called in the Buddhist 
period there were in testcnce certain social strata — 
Ksbatnyaa Vaisyas, Sudras hina jaiiyo hina-ii^J)am 
ChandaJa abonginala — with the Brahmans, to whom 
reference will be made later These strata though more 
clearly defined corresponded roughly to similar social 
classes in modem times Kshatnyas to nobility, Vaisyas 
and Sudras to our upper and lower middle classes htna 
jatiyo and htna nppant to our labouring classes and 
Chendalas to the dregs of society There was also a 
croSKhvision based on occupation first the Brahmans 
who may perhaps be more accurately regarded as forming 
a lenmed than a purely sacerdotal class, corresponding 
generally to our learned professions especidly the 
churchman the lawyer the statesman and the teacher 
secondly the trade guilds thirdly the low trades follow 
ed chiefly by the htna~tippam such as those of the 
barber tne potter and the weaver lastly the pmeiitlve 
trades followed chiefly by the htnn jaityo such as hunt 
lag fishing herding barret making and bird-catching 
The trade-guilds were no doubt mainly recruited from 
the Vaisya and 5udra 1 c from the middle classes But 
there was nothing more to pro'ent a Kshatnya from 
joining a guild or from bct»ming a Brahpan than 
there is at the present day lo prevent a peer fro^n joining 
a business firm or from taking Holy Orders * He no 
doubt lost caste by so doing but so till a few years 
ago did hl^ modem equivalent 

II, p»fi. 4 ftod j. 

Cl. ChaiKer II p«rs. 4 and g fcr extmplet, 
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• 

There were, however, alreaclv two forces at w^ork w'hich 
modified the elTect produced b) occupa- 
j ihf tvfJunicc non on social status whilst intensifying 
of hcffdtts of Qf iiiese was a tendency 

enJfl!:ann towards endogamy which arose trom the 

social conditions of the time The 
• second was the tendenc) towards heredit} of function, 
which in all circumstances is a perfectly natural, and 
in a s)stem of well-organi/ed functional guilds, an 
almost inevitable, tendency. The former separated the 
individual who adopted a new juccupation from the class 
to which he formerly belonged for, if the change of 
occupation involved a fall of status, his former associates 
would refuse to intermarry with him, whilst if it inv^olv’ed 
a rise of status, he would refuse to intermarry with his 
former associates • and in either case, he would seek for 
alliances in the social class which he had joined Both 
forces in combination also tended to separate each indivi- 
dual guild from all others, and from all other social 
groups The change of occupation, in fact, did not 
merely involv’c a change in social status or rank it de- 
finitely transferred the individual or individuals concerned 
from one social group to another social group And in- 
asmuch as the function of a group was peculiar to itself 
and jealously reserved by each generation for the succeed- 
ing generation, the transfer once made was permanent 
These two forces, which were mere tendencies in the 
Buddhist period, grew increasingly strong with time, till 
at last they became fixed and immutable customs As 
• will be shown later, they are still in operation to a certain 
extent. 

Some nine centuries later we are presented with an- 
other account of the social system — the 
4 (b) Thefplrwd famous account of Manu * Much had 
of Mami , occurred in the interv'al hordes of 
foreign invaders, one after the other, 
had. swarmed into India, to modify, and ultimately 
to be absorbed into, the existing social system These 


* Chapter II, par 8 et sqq 
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Invasions had strengthened the prevailing tendency to- 
wards endogamy i and In the words of a certain 
inscription the four castes had been mixed ' We 
now find a social system which is mainly based on 
differentiation of occupation The Brahmans fas of old 
form the sacerdotal aod learned caste the occupation of 
the KshatnvM is ruling and fighting — public service 
generally TTie Vaisyas and Sudras are described res- 
pectively as traders and industrialists and labourers and 
menials The wmoiankaras are almost all occupational 
groups Remain the vratyas and vnsalas — the descend- 
ants of the foreign invaders pseudo-Hindus and in the 
latter rfl«sp pseudo-Kahatnyas The vanous groups are 
all subject to a greater or less degree, to the law of 
endogamy not yet as ngid as it subsequently became 
it IS none the less a law to which the possible exceptions 
ore carefully d^ned and regulated 

Before we pass on to examine the relations of caste 
and occupation in more modem times, 
5 Agriatkn* we may pause to note one very stnlung 
omission in these two descriptions <5 
Hindu soaety India is, and always has b«n pre 
eminently an agricultural country Yet in neither of 
these two descnptions is any prominence given to even if 
there is any mention of either land-owning or agncultural 
castes or ^e corresponding occupations, though a large 
part of the population must then as now have 
consisted of cultivatorg and their importance in the soaal 
system must have been great It is left for a foreign 
observer Megasthenes to put them jn their proper place • 
He mentions the husbandmen as the second of his seven 
groups he tells us that they formed the bulk of t^o 
population (as they do still) and were exempt from 
military service (which if true, proves that *tkey were 
regarded as a class of high Importanae) We may 
possibly arrive at an explanation of this omission by 
examining present conditions Firstly whereas each 


OMpttr II par 7 the d*U 1« tt6 
ChepRr 11 [wr 6> 
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mam trade is, or till quite recently was, followed by a 
single caste, agriculture is the traditional occupation of 
a large number of castes Secondly, these castes are of 
varied origin , the Kurmi, for instance, claims Kshatriya 
descent, the Bhar, Jat, Gujar, and Lodha probably 
descend from aboriginal or invading tribes Thirdly, 
« agriculture is traditionally associated with castes which 
also haAe other traditional occupations for instance, the 
Rajput, who represents the Kshatriya, the Bhuinhar and 
Taga, who claim Brahman origin, are also ‘traditionally’ 
landholders These facts suggest that agriculture at all 
times was followed by groups of such diverse origin and 
social rank that it was impossible for them to form any- 
thing of the nature of an agricultural ‘guild’, or to unite 
into a single caste Though it is possible that the Vedic 
Dasyu was not an agriculturist, yet undoubtedly every 
invading tribe in turn, from the Arya onwards, must 
have settled on the lands that it conquered, and taken 
to agriculture In other words agriculture was an occu- 
pation too widespread to produce any effect on the evolu- 
tion of the social system — except in so far as it must 
always have been an occupation held in some esteem (as 
is proved by Megasthenes’ statement of the husbandmen’s 
special privileges), and its adoption by persons who 
followed other trades must have tended to improve their 
social status 


At the present day, it is possible to assign to every 
caste, with few exceptions,^ an occupa- 
6 The rejatton pation, or group of allied occupations, 

oLnpaUon'm ^ith which it IS, or till relatively recent 

modern times times has been, intimately associated. 

In the case of functional castes the asso- 


^ These — 

(i) the hi^l-Dom, ,which is a race rather than a caste, or even 

a tnbe, though its sections are functional , 

(ii) the four original Muhammadan tribes (Mughal, Pathan, 

Shaikh, Saiyid) , 

(ill) the sectarian castes (though the Sadh has aequired a special 
trade of his own, viz the manufacture of printed cottons) 

Tlie Dom in the plains, though classed with agricultural labourers, 
follows all sorts of occupations of a humble nature 
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dation is traditional preceding^ and actually causing their 
formation In the case of other castes, the associaUon 
though merely inadental (or even accidental) is quite 
as ancient as it is In the case of functional castes The 
modem Ahirs, for instance, whose traditional occupiation 
IS cattle-keeping descend from the Abhiras, a pastoral 
tnbe which dates back at least as far as the beginning 
of the Christian era The oonoexion of most agricultural 
with agriculture must also date back to the birth 
of the caste itself 

In Appendix I to thiS chapter an attempt has Seen 
made to classify castes according to their 
7 ciastifcMtian traditional occupations There are 
/ Mtsu by twelve mam groups but where further 
ocimp^iion differentiation is possible the special 

function is mentioned Some explan- 
atory remarks follow — 

(i) A^culture — This is a large and very ill-defined 
group It IS impossible to divide it with any accuracy 
e\'en into sections os large as landholders and cultiva 
tors — the result partly of the system of land tenures, 
partly of the joint family system In practice there are 
fe^v landholders who do not themselves cultivate some 
part of their land there are many cultivators who own 
a little land themselves As a result erf their soaal posi- 
tion It IS possible to class Bhuiohars, Rajputs, Sainth 
wars and Tagas as traditionally landholders but fu^her 
speaalization would lead to Inaccuracy The only other 
castes to whom special functions can be assigned are 
some few who are growe rs of particular crof» out even 
In these cases it does not follow cither that they grow 
nothing else, or that nobody else grows their speaauty, 

(ii) Labourers and village menials — This group Is of 
a vaguer nature still a traditional special fundiion exists 
only in the case of the Beldar Lsniya xind llusahar 
The rest are tnbal castes, who do all sorts of odd jobs 
about the village 


Mt V** fkm In tbe cnnti of 1911 hat with uiMOtliftctorT mnlta, 
aoa for gprclal reanw. S« Cmna B*p«rt U P 1911 Ottpttr XII 
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(ill) Pastoral occupations — The traditional connexion 
with the occupation in this small group is sufficiently close 

(iv) Learned professions — Special functions exist in 
all the cases in this group, which is one of functional 
castes in the strict sense 

(v) Carrying and peddling — The special function 
exists here in all cases the Banjara has several which 
are followed by various subcastes 

(vi) Hunting — Little specialization is possible here 
Both Banmanus and Gidhiya are castes discovered in 
191*1 of the rest, all but the *Aheriya and Baheliya are 
hunters principally because the)!^ are aboriginal tribes 
living in or near the jungles 

(vii) Boating and fishing — ^The three castes in this 
group were probably one in origin 

(viii) Trade and industry, unspecified — The Bhatiya, 
Dhusar-Bhargava, and Khattri are Brahmans or Kshat- 
riyas who have taken to trade The rest represent the 
‘Baniya’ of early classifications, but claim correctly to 
descend from the old Vaisyas They are true functional 
castes, but of a particular kind m that their traditional 
function IS unusually indefinite 

(ix) Trade and industry specified and 

(x) Trade in articles of food and drink — These 
groups are all purely functional castes 

(xi) Singers, dancers, musicians, buffoons, acrobats 
— This is a group of performers of all kinds The Nat has 
many occupations ^ but the special functions of the rest 
can be defined with some accuracy 

(xii) Beggars and criminals — ^This is a group of all 
sorts of ‘gipsy’ criminals They specialize to a certain 
ejttent, in so far as each practises his own particular type 
of crime ^ 

As civilization progresses, the needs of the community 
'* grovf more numerous and more complex, 
8 Effect of a and the occupations which supply 
those needs have to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions The more 


change of occu- 
pation 


✓ 

^ See Chapter IX, par 3 (u) 
“ Ibid, passim 
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pnmjtive die otrt fresh trades and industries spring 
up to supply new demands, and differentiation or specials 
zation of processes takes place everywhere In the past, 
when the tendency towards heredity of function was still 
strong, such changes of occupation frequently perhaps 
generally led to changes in the constitution of the castes 
concerned At the present day this result Is much less 
common As a rule there will no longer be any change 
in the caste as a result of a change of function unless 
either, the change of funedon involves a further 

chan^ of social status t br secondly the new and the 
tradinonal occupations are so different that there is no 
community of interests possible between their respective 
followers The change when it does occur takes one of 
the following forma — 

(a) The new group separates from the parent stock 

and forms a new caste 

(b) The new group, after separation affiliates itself 

to another caste 

(e) The new group becomes a new endogamous 
subcaste within the caste 


Q, ef 

ei^gts 

sillifthn / tasi 
c^nMqmmt om 
eiMng of o(at- 

(1) fniitl/wt cf 
e*iU 


The following are examples of these 
various Vinds of changes — 

The Bhuinhar and Taga both claim 
to be Brahmans who gave up the pnestly 
for a secular life — namely agnculfure 
This involved social degradation, and two 
new castes were formed 


The Sloghanjas are Kahars who deser 
ted the traditional occupation of domestic service for the 
growing of water nuts In particular, and for agricultufe 
in ^neral 

The Phanslyas are Pnsis who Jiave t^en ?o fruit 
growing Inasmuch as this is a reputable occupation 
the chan^ Involved a nse in social status 

The Dakaut astrologer and the Mahabrahman funeml 
priest may be of Brahroonical descent if so they 
became new castes as n result of adopting relatively 'de- 
grading occupations 
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1 he Belwars <irc Sanadli Bralimans who formed a ncu 
caste bcc.uisc they took to the carrier’s trade 

'i he Gidhi}as are a settled group of Bawarijas who 
ha\e become bird-catchers Iherc was Iiere a rise in 
social status 

The Dhusar-Bharga\a is of Brahmanical, the Khattn 
and Bliatiya of Kshatnya origin They all took to trade 
and had, therefore, to form new castes 

The Balahar, Bansphor, and Basor are all branches of 
the Dom tribe that ha\e settled down to regular occupations 
and ha\e risen in the social scale, though by a very little 
The Bhuiyars, according to one account, are 
Chamars who have taken to weaving, and now form a 
new caste in consequence B}' another account, they, 
with the Julaha and Orh, w'ere all originally subcastes 
of the Kori caste and separated from that caste for reasons 
unknown 

The Gharuk left the Kahar caste because he took to 
ser\'ing Europeans 

The Kanghigar and the Kanmail are both Nat off- 
shoots that have settled down and taken to regular occu- 
pations. Though not of an exalted nature, they hav^e 
caused them to rise in social status ^ 

The Kayastha-Darzi, Kayastha-Mochi, Kayastha- 
Bharbhunja and Kayastha-Senduriya may be all groups 
of Kayasthas who hav’e taken to more profitable, 
though less reputable, occupations than that of writing 
Others hold that they are more probably, in the first 
three cases, Darzis, Chamars, and Bharblumjas wlio are 
* usurping the name and status of Kayasthas, or the 
‘Bharbhunjas’ may merely be members of the Kaithiya 
s^ubcaste of that caste 

The Mochi is an ex-Chamar He has taken to the 
profitabJe'trades of the shoemaker and saddler and separa- 
ted from the humble' leather-worker 

Affiliation was probably the method by which both 
the old trade-guilds and the subsequent 
{ti) Affiliation to functional castes were built up, as the 
oid^ castes various subcastcs of different origin show. 

’ See Chapter IX, par 15 
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In modem times I have only met a single instance The 
Gual Nats formerly singers and dancers, have taken to 
trade and now call themselves Badi Banjaras 

The Bhar separated from the Raj Bhar 
yif) F rm*tic i because he took to keeping pigs 
ntw The Adham Sudra suDcaste of Ahirs 

was formed as a result of their taking to 

menial service 

Many Kahar subcastes are occupational eg the 
Dhunar (fishermen) Mah^ (women 5 servants) 

(drawers of water), besides the Gbaruk and Singharlja 
now castes 

The Kumhar subcastes are largely occupational the 
Bardhiya use oxen in their work the Gadhcre donkeys 
the Hatenya make pots by hand Instead of with a wheel 
the Kas^ make cups and the Intpaz bncks 

The Baheliya subcastes are Cblryamar and Bajdhar — 
fowler and falconer 

The Gual Nats have divided into Gual who only allow 
mamed women to dance and sing and Kanchan who 
only allow unmamed girls to foll^ these occupations 
The Kalabai are a branch of the Kanchan who have 
taken to ttunblmg 

A subcaste 01 the Dbuoiya has taken to butcher s 
work — the Qassaiya 

The Knatiks have three occupational subcastes — 
Rajgar (or masons) Sombatta (or rope~makers), and 
Mewafor^i (or fruit sellers) A fourth is in process of 
formation they are Bekanwala (or pork vendors) 

Under modem conditions, desertion of the tm^tional 
occupation has become much more fre 
quent than of old and consequent 
Uowi choDges In the caste have becqpie mucli 

common Tor instance, the ^read of 
education has (as we have already seen) 
driven the Kayastha to other pursuits, 
partly becausp there is less need for the proiesslonal 
writer partlv because he is now faced with competition in 
clcncaf wtJiTc from the members of many other casfhs 
The excise restrictions of modem times have in the same 
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wa} dn\eii Kalwars and Pasis from ihcir traditional pur- 
suits ol distilling and toddy-drawing to all sorts of avoca- 
tions Other occupations ha\e lost their attractions the 
mills ha\e reduced the profits of weaving, the Teh has 
lost materially by the increased use of kerosene oil, the 
Kahar prefers independence and agriculture to domestic 
ser\ice, whilst betel-grot\ers, market-gardeners, herds- 
men, boatmen, earth-workers, priests, and leather-w'orkers 
ha\e all for various reasons taken largely to cultuation 
Appendix II, w'hich is compiled from the census tables 
ot 1911, show's the extent to w'h’ich the traditional occupa- 
tion IS follow'ed in various castes It should be explained 
that the figures refer only to male w'orkers and omit 
W'omen w'orkers and dependants, w'hilst all those w'ho 
returned the traditional occupation as either the primary 
or the subsidiarj' occupation are show'n as following 
It * 


1 In considering these figures, it is important to remember certain 
points — 

(1) Tlie census figures refer to tlic facts observed on a particular 
da} It does not, therefore, follow that they represent the 
normal state ot affairs Tor instance, the census of 1911 
took place during the harvest period that would mean that 
many odd job labourers would actually be employed at 
the time as agricultural labourers and would so return 
themselves 

(ii) Wages of all kinds, especially agricultural wages, had risen 
during the ten }ears preceding igii this enabled m my 
, agricultural labourers to lease fields, and consequently to 

return themselves as cultivators 

(in) \ large number of persons who arc not tradition illy agricul- 
turists own or lease a few fields and probably all those 
that do not, still would like to do so And in 1910 and 
igii the crops had been particularly good As a conse- 
quence, a very large number of artisans and traders of all 
kinds were making more, at the time of census, from their 
agricultural than from their traditional occupations, and 
o instead of showing themselves as artisans who were also 
agriculturists they showed themselves as agriculturists who 
wer^ also arl;isans By including in the Appendiv all who 
follow the traditional occupation at all, this error has been 
partly corrected but inasmuch as there were six kinds of 
‘agricultural entry’, it is obvious that sortie artisans may 
have shown themselves in two of these and omitted 
the artisan entry altogether 

See Census Report, UP, 1911, pp 386-7 , 
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These figures prove the predominance of agnculture 
not only Is the proportion of persons who follow it In 
the agncultural castes very high but In the non-a^cul 
tural castes also it actuiUly exceeds the proportion of 
persons who follow their vanous traditional occupations 
the figures are 430 per thousand as against 4J3 The 
latter proportion exceeds 50 per cent only In two of the 
three trade groups If we exclude the K^war on whose 
occupation the law imposes restnctionst it just exceeds 
40 per cent also in the third trade group, but in all o^er 
groups the figure never exceeds ao per cent Of inoivi 
dual castes, the Baranwal shows the highest proportion 
whilst the Umar Agarwal Kesaundhan Bhangi and 
Sonar are all at 75 per cent or over the Halwai Gahoi 
Bharbhunja Dhobi at 60 per cent but less than 75 per 
cent the Nal Agrahri Barhai Kandu Julaha Tell 
and Kumhar at over 50 per cent but leas than 60 per 
cent Of these the seven Baniya castes are m a paki 
cularly favourable position any trade or industry is 
traditional to them The settled peace introduced by the 
British Government with the nse m the standard of com 
fort, has preserved the prosperity of the Sonar s trade 
and he has had less reason for deserting his hereditary 
occupation than many others The conservatism of the 
Hindu m the matter (rf food accounts for the high figures 
of the Halwai and Bharbhunja The Noi barber the 
Barhai carpenter the Julaha weaver the Tell oiI-prcBser 
and the Kumhar potter all follow trades necessary in 
all stages of civilization As for the Bbangi and Dhobi 
they pursue occupations which ore not only necessary 
but not likely to attract competition anywhere — least of 
all in India At the other end of the list the Kewin, 
Chamar and Kalwar all show figures of under 10 p>er 
cent tlie dignity attaching to the name of agriculture 
would help to account for the first two cases, whilst the 
Kalwar fi^re has already been explained Jlany 
show a figure of ao per cent or under most of these are 
relatively low save the Brahman Of the occupations 
other than tlie traditional occupation or agriculture that 
are followed by vanous castes little need be said Agn 
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cultunstb tliemselves are occasionally labourers or 
domestic servants Labourers and village menials have 
represenlatiA cs in man} pursuits, notably industry (skilled 
artisans), domestic service and ‘transport’. (A good 
many Dhanuk women, as midwives, appeared under arts 
and professions m the census tables ) The learned castes 
ha\e members in almost every type of occupation Many 
‘boatmen and fishermen’ are labourers, or in various in- 
dustries Of the trading castes properly so called, many 
are in various other trades than their traditional trades, 
some are labourers or in ‘transport’. 

There can be little doubt that in the ancient trade- 
guilds all matters of a professional nature 
were strictly regulated by the guild 
authorities • that has always been the 
case where trade-guilds have existed, and 
it has been shown that the guilds of 
ancient India were both particularly well organized and 
extremely powerful They tried their own lawsuits, ad- 
ministered their own apprentice laws, and decided their 
own trade disputes At the present day, though the 
panchayals of functional castes not infrequently deal with 
professional matters, and when they do, their power is as 
great as it is in their social and domestic jurisdiction, yet 
the instances of interference are relatively few, and most 
functional castes seem to leave such matters alone alto- 
gether The reason is no doubt the fact, made plain in 
the 'preceding paragraph, that adherence to hereditary 
occupation is no longer compulsory, or even rigid Some 
, castes, it IS true, refuse to allow their members to adopt 
certain processes or certain methods of work. The Agra- 
hri, for instance, separated from the Agarvval because the 
fbrmer section allows its women to serve in their shops 
The K^iatik similarly objects to his women peddling 
fruit the Musahar despises a section known as Dolkarha 
because they carry palanquins But these are not so 
much instances of interference in professional matters be- 
cause they are professional, as because they*involve social 
deg^-adation they are cases pertaining to the panchayat’s 
domestic rather than its occupational jurisdiction 
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There is, however one professional custom regarding 
which all castes which possess it are ex 
xj Tk4 frtcUn tremely particular, namely the custom 
/ expressed in the word jajmam' Liter 

ally the word ja^man means he who 
gives the sacnfice , i c the person who employs a pnest 
to carry out a sacnfice for him but It is now extended 
to include a chent of anj kind The jajmans of -a Brali 
man pnest are his parishioners whose domestic ntes at 
birth mitiation and mama^ it is his duty and 
right, to supenntend Similarly Chamars Dorns, Da- 
fmis, Bbats Nais, Bhangis, Barhais and Lohars all 
have their ^ajmant or clientele, from whom they receive 
hxed dues m return for r^ular service The Chamar s 
clients are those from whom he receives dead cattle and 
to whom he supplies shoes and other articles of leather 
The Dorn a and Dafali s jajmanu are begging beats 
the Dom has also the ngbt to steal, the Dafali 
to exorcise evil spirits witbio brs beat The Nai 
has regular cheats whom he shaves, and for whom 
he acts as matchmaker be also performs their minor 
surgical operations such as drawing teeth and lan> 
cing boils Barhais and Lohars make or mend the 
ploughs, harrows and other implements of a fixed 
circle Bhats are perambulating genealogists for their 
clients, visiting them every two or three years and bring 
ing their family trees up to date These jajnuinu are 
valuable sources of income, both bentable and txanlfer 
able they are stnctJy demarcated, and the crime of 
poaching on a fellow casteman a jajmani is bitterly 
resented A EKim it is said would not hesitate to hand 
over to the police such a poacher It should be mention 
ed that in some castes the women have their own jajmant 
the Dhanuk s and Charaar s wives are both 
midwives, ond the Nai s wife is thck herecktary montbiy 
nurse ‘ 
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Since the occupational castes work for members of 
other castes, it follows that in many trade 
13 The boycott disputes one of the parties is not amena- 
ble to the discipline of the ■panchayat 
In such a case the means used to bring him to reason is 
the boycott the panchayat would forbid its subjects to 
, work for him, and unless he succeeded in placating them, 
he would remain unserved Sympathetic strikes, though 
probably uncommon, are possible I have heard of no 
case m the United Provinces, but a case has been reported 
from Ahmedabad, in which a »banker who happened to 
be re-roofing his house quarrelled with a confectioner, 
whereupon the confectioners’ guild arranged with the 
tilemakers’ guild to refuse to supply him with tiles The 
use of this powerful weapon is thoroughly well under- 
stood in India Every master knows, for instance, that 
if he dismisses a servant he runs the risk of finding no- 
body willing to take his place 

The following cases of action taken 
by panchayats in professional disputes are 
of interest — 

Chamar (Bahraich and Ghazipur) — 
(1) Two Chamars were fined by the 
panchayat for reipoving dead cattle from 
the premises of another Chamar’s clients 

(11) On a Chamar woman working as midwife for an- 
other’s client, her husband was fined 

(ill) To handle manure of any kind, save cowdung, 
involves outcasting 

(Gorakhpur) A planter tried to stop cattle-poisoning 
by insisting that his tenants should slash the hides of all 
cattle that died without obvious cause The tenants were 
willing, but the Chamars refused to allow their women 
to act f(jr»them as midwives, and the practice had to be 
stopped » 

Bhangi — The Bhangi panchayat deals regularly with 
‘jajmani disputes It has more than once been able to 
organize an effective strike for instance,* following a 
deciBion of a municipal board to sell the mght-soil which 
had formerly been the perquisite of the scavengers, the 


14 Instances of 
the interference 
of panchayats 
with profes- 
sional matters 
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municipal sweepers themselves struck and were able to 
prevent others from replaang tlicm and the municipal 
boajtl had to make terras 

Lohor (Azaragarh) — ^The Lohar panchayal fixes the 
rates of wages and protects its members from the com 
petition of newcomers An employer being dissatisfied 
with the work of the local Lohors, gave his work to some 
outsiders The two panchayals met and decided that the 
employers gnevBnce was real they accordingly allowed 
the outsiders to finish the job but they had to effect an 
exchange of clients — an excellent instance of the transfer 
ability of jajmant 

Ghogar^ (Moradabad) — ^The ^anchayoi fixes the 
rates of wages and outcastes anybody who works at 
lower rates 

Phansija (Moradabad) — A Phansiya is not allowed 
to outbid a caste fellow for a fruit garden (Orchard- 
owners in India usually auction tbeir mnt ) 

Mirasd (Moradabad) — A dancing girl who dismisses 
her musicians during the raamage season is boycotted by 
the ilirasi panchayat 

julaha — The Julahas have a loom-tax which is used 
to hght lawsuits w4th professional outsiders They also 
possess a S5*5tem erf apprenticeship and collect money for 
caste iasiahs ^ — ^just as the old trade-guilds did They fine 
Julahas whose dyes fade and forbid the use of aniline 
dyes 

Barhai — The caste preserves with great care the 
ancestral methods of carpentry and building 

Kathak — These reli^ous troubadours carefully pre 
serve their ancient ballads end allow nobody to tamper 
with them 

Darzl (Etah) — A Darzi once he has cut into a piece 
of cloth for an empIo)Tr must be allowed to^fijiish the 
^ob Should he return the cloth witk. the work unfinished 
in consequence of some dispute no other Darzi will be 


llufaammacUa c&itc*. 

A UsUk U a lath and poper Imltntloc of a forolH carried ifi- the 
MBimmiTii pnjce»»lon In buouw of tte marten HaJica ajjd HduIo. 
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permitted to finish it, except with the leaNC of the original 
Dar7i. 

Bhisiiti* (Elnh) — An empIo}cr who was building a 
house rebuKed a Bhishti for unpunciuahty The Bhishti 
struck work whereupon all otiier Bhishtis followed suit, 
and refused to restime work till tiic employer apologi 7 ed 

Kai — The iS’ai pavchaynl deals with jnjjunut disputes 
On one occasion thc} bo}Cot(cd dancing girls who refused 
to dance at a Nai's wedding. 

Phuni}a* (Sitapur) — In (lys caste interlopers arc 
outcasted 

Dhobi (Shahjahanpur) — The Dholiis of Shahjahanpur 
city refused to wash the Kahars’ ( lotiies in consequence 
of a dispute 

Murao (Fatchpur). — A Mnrao fnuchayai used to run 
a co-operatue bank If a member of the caste neglected 
to pa} his dues to the bank, he was outcasted till he did 
so — an excellent instance of the adaptation of old world 
methods to new conditions 

The Nanbai,* Qassab’ and Raj' all have guilds that 
deal with professional matters The Raj is not a caste 
at all It IS an occupational group recruited from many 
castes They iiaAC a sjstem of apprenticeship the 
apprentice when out of his indenfures presents a turban 
to his master, and feeds the members witli cardamoms 

Koiri — Some twenty years ago, the Koiri opium- 
growers, being dissatisfied wiili the rales paid for opium 
by Government, decided at a monster panchayat to refuse 
to supply at these rates and to stop growing popp}’’ till 
the rate w’as enhanced, as w’as ultimately done 

An examination of these cases shows that the castes 
• w'hicli deal most with trade questions are, 

15 Summary ^ for the most part, tliose w'hich cling most 
* ^closely to their traditional occupations — 
th‘e Bhangi, the Nai, the Bhishti, the Darzi Other 
functional castes seem to ignore such matters, as is natural 
since so many of their members are now taking to other 
than their traditional occupations But as the cases of 
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the Rflj the Naiibai and the Qassab show, the members 
of an occupational group often set up a permanent 
agency to look after their interests, just as landholders 
and lawyers do on a larger scale in landowners and bar 
associations Should such trade groups as bakers, 
butchers, hackney-cab drivers or domestic servants con 
sider that they have been subjected to oppression they 
can, and do take concerted action to resist it, whether 
the oppressor be a pnvate person or a public body 
though their union in st^ch cases is for a particular 4>ur 
fxae and 50 soon as that purpose is achieved But 

the tendency which leads to the formation of a land- 
owners association or a masduT sabha * is precisely the 
same tendency which led to the formation of the trade 
guilds — namely the desire of men with common interests 
to unite for the protecoon of those Interests against a com 
mon aggressor Progress killed the trade-guild 
progress has already weened and is slowly killing the 
functional caste, at all events on its purely occupational 
side The road lies open to trade unionism 

1 The ainw <jl (be Ltboaren Uokn la Cnmpare, wbkb haa b««o 
racy promkiect of recent yun. 


Prlodpol ■mhorttW.— Ofuiu R kart V P 191 

Crooke, Tribas mnd Cmsin f ti* N WJ* 
Oadh (1896). 
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Caslcs gtoupcd accotdtUfs to occupation 


(M nftcr n mnif mcnn*; Mulnnimndnn ) 


taut Group 
• \cniciuTtnr 


\omr of Casio 
IlarJibnii • 


Daisu’ot 

Dajsi 

lihar 

Bho) sa 

Bliutnltar 

Bind 

Dau^t 

Gaurtya 

Gujar 

Jal 

Kachht 

Khagt 

KUagi-Chauhau 

hhattgar 

htrar 

Kisau 

Koirt , 

Kurmt 

Lodha 

Mah 

Meo 

Murao 

Phanstya 

Rajput 

Saint 

Satnlhsuar 
Singh arty a 
Taga 
Thant 
Dogar (M) 
Gara (M) 

, Jhojha (M) 
Malkana (M) 
Turk (M) 


Spfctal runchon 

GroumR of flowers and 
\cgenblcs 


Landholding 


Intensive cultivation 


Popp) -cultivating 


Gardening 


Landholding 

Landholding 
Wnter-nut cultivation 
Landholding 


Labourers and Arahh ■> 

Village Menials Beldar Earth work 

Dhanuk 
Dhtmar 
Dom 
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Uof* G »> Naau of C*sH Sf4ciel FmmitUm 

Dundk 
Gkattf* 

Kamk*T 

Lm>6y* Earth work and aalt 

work 

IfaraAor MmlaU 


IIL PiFTcaai. OcoOTa- 

Tiotri 


AJutr 

AUf 

GtdaHya 
G*ddi (U) 


rv LxjuuriD Paort*- 

SQM* 


fiJUt 

BraJhiica 

DahMU 

KAfftka 

lIakA^n>km*m 

PdiAri 


Barda and geoeaksgltta 

Prkatbood 

Aatrok>£y 

Wrldna 

Fuoenu priaata 

Ahorljlii^ prieata 


V Caiktzno Airo 
PitoLora 


VI HtWTWO 


BamfAn *] 

1 Cattle-daallog and deal' 

KiOta-Baa/af 

1 leg In carried conv 

SSSToT J 

f tot^lVa trade Is 

1 salt 

BAirntr 

SsmMya 

CarTTliig 

Pedffllng 

RekwH 

SM^gtr 

CarTTisg 

Rnift'gnsjfiag 

BiMff (If) 

PeddUng 

Ai«r#y« 

B*kwya 


BammtMm 

Bka 

Collecting ot boarj 

Bkmtym 

GiJkiy 

GtTHd 

Ke»f*r 

Binl<atdiiiig 


KM 

K ii t mm 


VII Boirna a>d Ffas CkM 

DTO JC#Ml 

Ifaiza 


VIII TaiBC urn Ixiicra- AgAtwM 

TKx cntnaroD AgnkH 

B*r*wmml 

Bhsify* 

Dkns* Bkarma 

0*iM 

RA»d 

Kusormaid 
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IK 


K 


'fniri Group 


Trvnr wd Kdi 
Ti \ siicirirn 


Trade in articles 

OF FOOD and 
DRINI 


Vrti ir of Cas!r 

Kaioundhan 
hhaiideh al 
khnftti 
Mohrstt 
0^1 al 
Jfnstoi;i 
Jtnuunar 
Utuor 

At^OTlMl 

Ilorliot 

llalaltor 

Unosphor 

Hn^or 

lihetUQ 

l!ll<it\ar 

( haiuar 

Cltunliar 

!)ar~i 

Dhoht 

l)hui)i\n 

GUniitl 

}ati\a Chauxor 

JuJalxa 

kahar 

Koxx^hii^ar 

kaitutail 

hoyastha-Darzx 

ktt\astUa-Mocht 

Ko%astba-Siud'iriya 

Korx 

Kuxxxhar 

Lohar 

Maixxhnr 

Mocht 

A at 

Orh 

Past 

Sonar 

Teh 

Thalhcra 
Turaxha 
Gnxxdht (M) 

GJiot’ar (M) 

’ Khuxnra (M) 

Barai 

Bharbhunja 

Hahuat 

Kalwar 

Kayastha-Bliar- 

hhnnja 


Spicial Funciton 


Iron •Jint'hinp 
CTrp''ntr} 

Drmnininp 
H imboo uurk 
do 

ScTNcnjimf; 

WciN inj; 

L< ntbcr-workmg 

l)Tni',lc nnldni^ 

T nilonnfj 

Wnsbing of clotlic; 
Cotton cnrdinR, rtc 
Domriitic mrvicc 
(Luropcnns) 
L<'nthcr-\\orkinR 
WcTs inR 
Doino'ttic son ICC 
Comb molcinR 
rnr-clenning 
1 mlonnR 
SIioo rnnkioR 
Trade in rod-load 
Weaving 
Potter} 

Blacksmitlis 

Glass work 

Shoe-making 

Barbers 

Wcav mg 

Todd}-draw'mg 

Goldsmiths 

Oil-prcssing 

Brass and coppersmiths 

Scavenging 

Perfume-selling 

Well-digging 

Millstone-cutting 

Betel-selling 
Grain-parching 
Confectionery 
Liquor trade 

Grain-parching 
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Utti Gfcm^ 


Ntmt of Cost! 

KXotOt 

Ktatfr* 

KMt»-MaU 

TmUaU 

BkstMhortt (U) 

BJUiAtf (M) 

Qmttob 


Sfftial Function 
Grocerj acd dmadUof 
Greengrocery 
Rlce-pocmdl^ 
Betd-eefflo^ 

Innlceepen 
W*ler-c*n1en 
UoDor trade 
Ealcere 
Butchen 


XL Snonu, Dmcm, Ka n ch on 

Uoncioit Bnr KoUtak 

rooun, Acsouxn, ‘ 

rrc. Not 


Poturij* 
RmOto 
Tuwulf 
EhufJ (U) 
D foJJ (M) 


Bufkif* (M) 
^r^ gurifu Otf) 
IffruH (M) 
QticaJ^ (U) 


Dasclfl^ tutd alocliig 
Sin/tag of 
ooea 

Tumbler*, acrobea, 
etc. 

MuskUA* 

Mndriani 
Dcndng gtrU 
Mime* jesttfi 
D i u j iiii ^ f Mod bedfe 
prte«ta 
MibIcUdj 
Mu*1c1j>o* 

Mud dan* 

Tratelag tUoula 


XII B ■ 0 e I If a m A«dUy* 
Ona BoiUb 

Bormur 

Btrifu 

Bk^oofotiyn 

D*i*m 


ReUctotn befgtr* 
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TIii Traditional Occupation in Sanipk Castes 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF CASTE ^ 

Every Hindu is a slave of custom From the cradle 
to the grave custom regulates his every 
; ihe social action, almost his every movement It 
systgni and eco- govems his relations alike to God and 

nonnc life man and gives shape to his environment, 

whether social or religious Finally, it 
exercises a profound effect on his economic condition 
One of the chief factors which originally produced 
the caste system was the economic principle of the 
differentiation of function, in accordance with which 
the ancient trade guilds and their rnodern successors, 
the occupational castes, came into existence , and at 
the present day it is still the ca3te system which 
regulates the nature of a Hindu’s occupation, the methods 
of his manufacture, the limits of his clientele and the 
prices of his goods His marriage customs, again, lead 
directly to extravagant expenditure on dowries and wed- 
ding ceremonies His religion demands the punctual and 
accurate performance of numerous and costly rites His 
personal law imposes on him the duty of taking over and 
dischiirging the debts of* his ancestors In fact, a large 
part of a Hindu’s total disbursements, and a still larger 
part of his total debt, are the result, direct or indirect, 
of unavoidable social usages 

’ In an account of the Hindu social system, it is im- 
possible to Ignore its economic aspect, though the circum- 
stances of ^different castes and classes vary so greatly 
that it c.^n be described only in outline, and illustrated 
by specific instances 

^ This chapter is based entirely on, and consists very largely of, quota- 
tion from the report of the United Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, of which the author was chairman His tlianks are due to 
the PrAMncial Government for allowing him to use this material In 
subsequent footnotes, the report is quoted as ‘B E C ’s report’ 
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Of the total population of the United Provinces, 76 
per cent depend primarily or solely on 
, Eccucmie ccn- agnculturo fof a living To another a 
itium f tk 4 per cent a^culture is a secondary occu- 
f *'***^'7 pation whilst yet another ii per cent 

residing in the rural tracts, are indirectly 
dependent thereon No apology is needed therefore, 
for concentrating attention on the economic arcum 
cjBnres of the peasantry or for dismissing the urban 
population with a muiotix mutandis 

The pnnapal features of the life of a peasant can be 
bneflv stated as follows 

(1) In these provinces outside the hill tracts density 
IS great and the pressure of man on the soil is every 
where heavy and in some places intolerable There is 
roughly one human being to every cultivated acre 

The average holding is small It has been col 
ciliated* that of the total number of holdings 18 per cent 
are sufficiendy large to enable a fanner to In'e m reason 
able comfort stonng up in good years resources with 
which to tide over a pen^ of distress About 30 per cent 
of all holdings are too small to support the cultivator and 
his family unless he possesses some subsidiary source of 
income The majority, namely 53 per cent are at or 
just above the economic level that 13 to say the cultivator 
who possesses such a holding can make both ends meet 
onlj' m Q good year and by unremitting toil For a large 
majority ctf the peasantry of thi«i province life is a constant 
struggle between a crop and a crop though for an 
appreaable number the seventy of this struggle is actually 
mitigated by the possession of a subsidiary source rof 
income 

(3) The province is peculiarly liable to cllmaUc 
viasiitudes and peculiarly susceptible to thtir results 
Agncultural prospenty ^dom rtmain^ unbroken for 
long Agranon calamities are rarely sufficiently wide- 
spread to affect the entire province at once allowing for 
this fact it can be said that in any given part of the pro- 

rtpcrt, VoL I p. gp, pjir 
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Vince out of every fifteen years, three are bad and one 
indifferent 

(4) On the other hand, during the last 30 years and 
more ‘the maintenance of law and order, the defining and 
recording of rights m land, the continuous reduction in 
the proportion borne by the land revenue demand to the 

^produce, the rise in the value of that produce and the 
growth of transferable rights in land have all contributed 
to enhance the credit of the landholder’ ^ And the causes 
which have enhanced the cultivator’s credit have also 
enhanced his material prosperiliy, a fact to which the 
quinquennial cattle census returns bear evidence There 
has been a progressive increase in the number and value 
of the peasant’s possessions, such as cattle and other 
animals, ploughs and carts Another proof lies in the 
spread of moneylending as a subsidiary occupation 
amongst cultivators , nearly 40 per cent of the agricul- 
tural debt of the province was financed by landlords and 
nearly 14 per cent by tenants " 

(5) But whilst his credit has been increasing, the 
cultivator remains not only illiterate but in the broadest 
sense uneducated Not only is he unable to keep 
accounts, but he does not understand the advantage of 
keeping them He does not realize the importance of 
equating expenditure to income, especially he allows 
social custom to dictate the measure of his expenditure in 
many directions 

Sifch IS the economic' situation of the cultivator in 
the United Provinces, a situation which 
3 Agncuiturai makes indebtedness inevitable It is no 
indebtedness doubt true that in no country in the world 
can agriculture entirely dispense with 
credit, or entirely avoid debt Agriculture is an industry 
like any , other industrialist, the farmer who wants 
to increase his» assets — to acquire additional land or 
live stock, to erect a farm building, to make a 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, > p 432 The 
uord ‘landholder’ as here used includes both cultivating landlord and 
tenant , 

® B E C ’s report, Vol I, p 105, par 200 
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well or embankment — must ^nerally borrow the fixed 
capital that he requires tor the purpose Again, 
Like any other industrialist, the farmer must borrow work 
ing capital to meet his current requirements indeed, his 
need is greater than that of most industrialists, since he 
must spend money for months on end before he receives 
any return It is only a wealthy farmer who can work 
without meumng debt and in anj country nTalthy far 
mers are rare Agricultural debt in short is no more 
deplorable than any other kind of productive debt On 
the contrary except in the most favourable grciimstar.ces, 
It IS in every country inevitable and India forms no 
exception to this general rule But the incurring of debt 
IS one thing indebtedness is another It is not the 
borrowing <5 money that bnngs economic misery in its 
train but failure to repay the money borrowed It is in 
this respect that the Indian farmer differs from farmers 
in other countries To him repayment of debt is pecu 
liarly difficult and it is peculiarly difficult because so 
much of It 13 unproductive Inde^ a large proportion 
of the Indian agncultunst s debt is not agricultural at all 
Amongst the Indian peasantry the most common objects 
of borrowing are 

(i) the purchase gf seed plough cattle and mllcli 
cattle, and the payment of labourers wages 

(a) the purchase of food cloth and other domestic 
necessities 

(3) the payment of land rev'enue or rent and 

(4) the finanang of social and rehgious functions or 
ceremonies repayment of ancestral debt and more gene 
rally the maintenance of the debtor 5 social status 
It has been calculated that about 36 pCT cent of the 
total debt of agncultunsts in the United Provinces is due 
to the fourth class of objects, in other worvi^ to social 
and religious custom * And though this figure relates 
only to the peasantry the customs which produce it 
ore common to the entire population whether rural 
or urban 

B,E.C « report, ^ 1 I p. 84, par 168. 
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Custom — social, religious, and legal — impinges on the 
economic life of the peasant at five differ- 
^ Various eco- ®nt points 

tioimc effects of (i) Expenditure on marriages and 
social custom Other ceremonics , 

(2) restrictions on trade and industry, 

(3) caste penalties, 

(4) repayment of ancestral debt, 

(5) the maintenance of social prestige 

As we have seen in an earlier chapter,^ marriage is a 

t religious duty v^fiich the Hindu owes not 

5 (i) Expenditure Only to himself but to his ancestors and 
on marriages and descendants, and as the normal form 
fHomes Of marriage amongst Hindus is marriage 

(o) Marriage fiy purchase, some measure of expendi- 
ture thereon is inevitable The purchase 
may take the form either of a dowry or a bride 
price Dowries are usual amongst castes of good 
social standing and, though not as high as they 
are in some other parts of India, are sufficiently 
extravagant Bride prices are generally fixed by caste 
custom, and are sometimes so small that they obviously 
date back to a time when the purchasing power of money 
was much greater than it is now " Where the amount 
IS not customari]y fixed, Ms size depends on the circum- 
stances of the bridegroom and his family Apart from 
dowry or bride price, however, there is always expenditure 
on the ceremony itself, which is often grossly wasteful 
Amongst all castes of good status, the burden of it falls 
on the father of the bride Apart from the dowry proper, 
he must provide the girl with ornaments, clothing and 
household utensils He must entertain the bridegroom’s 
party for several days , he must fee the officiating priests , 
he must fe^st the assembled brethren and Brahmans As 
the result of t,he custom of hypergamy, the bride is 
generally of lower sqcial position than the bridegroom, 
with the result that the bride’s family, in an attempt to 
live up to the bridegroom’s position, spend much larger 

^ See Chapter III, par 2 

2 See Chapter IV, pars 14 and 15 
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suras on the wedding than they can afford The groom 
on his side must pu^ase suit^Ie presents for the bnde, 
and suitable wedding gannents for himself and his suite 
but as a rule the dowry more than covers his expenditure 
Amongst low castes on the other hand two customs are 
prevalent which reduce the burden by distnbuting it 
Firstly wherever the dowry paid by the father of the 
bnde is replaced by a bnde price paid by the father of the 
bndegroom that bnde price is in practice always appro- 
pnated to the cost of the ceremony and secondly the 
brethren present at the tfeast are often invited to make 
a contnbution (takawan) towards the wedding expenses 
A brass plate (thcli) is passed round Into which cacli 
guest drops a silver com and it is said that moneylenders 
sometimes speculate in this iakamin advanang a sum 
fixed by agreement and taking the tnkamin in full pay 
raent Amongst such a caste as the Rajput to whom 
display 13 almost a soaal duty the birth of a daughter 
means the beginning of debt The mama« expemiture 
of a Rajput cultivator has been estimated at Rs 600 ’ 
but that can only be taken as a normal figure It is 
often much higher than that and amongst the wealthier 
members of that caste sometimes runs into lakhs 
Amongst low castes, ^ a rule marriage expenditure is 
not so serious a matter and Is erften repaid within a 
reasonable period A Kumii wife It is said costs Ra 3a 
Nevertheless even the lowest castes are occasionally ex 
travagant An instance is recorded of an Arakh in a 
villa^ of Hardoi distnct who spent Rs 300 on the wed 
ding of his daughter though his only sources of Income 
were a holding of under two acres and the wages of 
occasional labour 

Various other ceremonies besides marriage * 1 ^ often 
lead to extravagance and debt ^ tAraongst 
6, (6) othtt the most common of these are the cere- 

emmjynUi monics of blith and deatli the sraddha 

and the npanayana or thread ceremony 
iioney is also frequently borrowed to enable the 

* D E.C. report, \oJ I p. 39. par Sa 
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• 

de\out to undertake a pilgrimage {tirath), and occa- 
sionally for kalhas (sacred recitations) ^ 

As has been explained elsewhere, the functional castes 
are the direct descendants of the trade 
7 (2) Rcstnc- guilds of India, and many of them are 
tions oil trade Still as Strict in regulating trade matters 
aud industry circumstanccs of modern civiliza- 

tion will permit Their fanchayats are 
often extremely powerful bodies, dealing with such 
matters as methods of sale or manufacture, the level 
of ‘prices, and the limits of* the workman’s clientele 
(jajmajii or hril) Much has already been said re- 
garding the circumstances of the functional castes, and 
repetition is unnecessary It is worth while, however, 
to return once more to the matter of the jajmani This, 
as has been previously explained," is a circle of clients 
from whom the village artisan or menial receives fixed 
dues in return for regular services The ■japnani is un- 
doubtedly a valuable asset, and many a villager derives 
at least as much of his income from this source as from 
his fields The following instances show the nature and 
extent of such fees ^ The Lohar and the Barhai, who 
between them make and repair all agricultural implements, 
receive from each of their clients at, harvest time a headload 
of unthreshed corn , a headload is estimated to produce 
about 15 seers of sifted grain After sugarcane pressing, 
they receive one seer of gur. Further, on all ceremonial 
occasions, they receive a present The Chamar, in his 
capacity as farm serv^ant, receives the same remuneration 
as the Lohar or Barhai, plus a seer of gram for every 
three maunds of corn that he winnows, and another five 
seers of grain as payment for threshing After sugarcane 
pressing, at which he assists by feeding the fire, he re- 
ceiv^es o^e'jar of juice, containing about five seers, from 
every cauldron’ (kui:?di) Dead cattle, of course, also 


^ Instances of debt due to all these causes are nipntioned in the 
evidence presented to the Banking Enquiry Committee 
’ CJiapter XII, par 12 

’ See B E C ’s report, Vol II, p 229, being the result of enquiries 
made in a village in Meerut district. 
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belong to him The NaJ, who besides serving his clients 
as a barber, is often their messenger in connexion with 
domestic cereraomes, receives one pice for every shave 
or hair-cut m the rnsw of children, and two pice in the 
raw of adults His customaiy remuneration, payable at 
harvest is six seers of grain He also assists on cere 
moniai occasions, as also does his wife and both receive 
presents whilst amongst Muhammadans, be receives not 
less than one rupee for every circumcision 

These jajmanis as has alreaiW been mentioned are 
both heritable and transferable Figures collected by the 
Banking Enquiry Committee' showwl that in three dis- 
tncts no less than 84 mortgages of jajmunts had been 
registered most of which belonged to Bhangis (scaven 
gers) some belonged to Mnhabrahraans (funeral pncsts) 
iihilst one was the purohtli of a Brahnian Finally it 
seems that in some parts of the province, notably Agra 
moneylenders work on a jajmant system When the 
iohufear as he is there called accepts a cultivator as 
his client (asami) it becomes his duty to grve advances 
m money for any purpose whatever and also m any kind 
in which be deals The client on the other hand under 
takes to borrow from no one else and to repay the 
sahtikar s debts out of his produce befcjre be settles the 
dues of any other person 

Chapter VI contains a full description of the working 
of caste pancho^als It is common for 
s (j) c^tu these to Impose heavy fines on an offender 
against soaal custom or to order him to 
give a feast, either to a specified number 
of Brahmans, or to the brotherhood, or to both 
This too has an economic effect for as the of 
fender is invariably excommunicated till the sentence 
has been earned out, he must often find neces- 
sary to borrow for the purpose NatiftaUy villagers 
are reticent about debts due to this cause and in 
the evidence collected by the Banking Enquiry Cora 
mittee only one instance of it was actually mentioned 

B.E,C. rrpact, \ oL I p, 137 taUe i and p. 119, per i 
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A very common object of borrowing is for the repay- 
ment of ancestral debt It is also a type 
9 U) Rcpav- of dobt from which the debtor finds it 
Dieiit of anccs- peculiarly difficult to free himself effec- 
tively, and it accordingly becomes neces- 
sary to explain with some precision the 
nature of the obligation which makes debt heritable 
The liability of one person to pay debts contracted 
by another depends ultimately on the principle, con- 
stantly recurring in Hindu law, that legal rights are 
taken subject to the discharge of moral obligations ^ 
These obligations may arise from three completely differ- 
ent sources There is, firstly, the religious duty of 
discharging a debtor from the sin of his debt, secondly, 
the heir’s moral duty of paying a debt contracted by the 
person whose assets he has inherited , and, thirdly, the 
legal duty of paying a debt contracted by one person as 
the agent expressed or implied of another The first 
duty arises only in the case of a debtor’s immediate des- 
cendants, his son and grandson The second arises m 
the case of any heir or successor in interest The third 
IS an incident of the Hindu joint family system, and 
affects the co-sharers of the managing member of such a 
family In any one case, two or more of these 
duties may co-exist, but any one of them is sufficient to 
constitute the liability This liability, however, has its 
limitations The first liability does not descend beyond 
the grandson , whilst some authors hold that it covers 
payment of interest in the case of a father’s debt only, 
and not of the grandfather’s As regards the second 
liability, the heirs cannot be compelled to pay debts in- 
curred ‘for a cause repugnant to good morals’ The 
third liability is limited by law, as now administered in all 
provincos* except Bombay, to the extent of the assets 
inherited Buf’these*limitations are not of much practical 
importance Though occasionally an heir may be found 
willing to brand his ancestors with the st,igma of im- 


‘ Mayne, Htndti Law and Usage, 8th edibon, p 394, on which 
book this account is based 
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morality to escape taking over their debts, such cases are 
rare and when they do occur have often been Inspired 
by the onginal debtor himself Again a moneylender 
who Is likely to be defeated by e^er the first or the 
third exception, would invariably endeavour to induce 
the heir concerned to execute a promissory note In his 
own name and such is the force of tradition that he would 
generally succeed If he does then the debt revives as 
the debt of the heir himself, and both limitations are 
avoided Nor is the heir s action in thus going beyond 
the requirements of the leVr itself solely due to i^orahce 
of the legal position It is also due to a sentiment 
inspired partly by respect for the ancestor, partly by 
religious considerations The effect of this sentiment 
may be lamentable In the words of the Royal Com 
mission on Agriculture the people are so accustomed to 
be in debt to take it over from their fathers and to pass 
It on to their sons that thev accept indebtedness 
as a natural state of life ' Nevertheless, it is a senti 
ment which it is difficult to condemn and which whether 
deserving of condemnation or not, yet in the arcum 
stances of Hindu family life will pass away neither easily 
nor qalcklv 

One of the Hindu lawgivers says he who having 
received a sum lent does not repay It 

will be bom hereafter in his creditor s house a slave a 
servant a woman or a quadruped In other word^ an 
unpaid debt is a sin the consequences of which follow 
the debtor into hIs next life It is not, therefore sufficient 
for the heir to ta&a over ths dtbt it is also necessary that 
he should pay it From the point of view of the ances- 
tor that 13 no doubt satisfactory from the point of view 
of the descendant however, rt means merely that the 
new debt replaces the old and one credrtor reJiJaces an- 
other There is no doubt that a Idige aAount of fresh 
debt IS Incurred to repay ancestral The Banking 

Enquhy Committee collected from various sources 43 sets 
of ngures of classified debt, relating to areas as large as 


1 Rt*OTt f liu CdnmlnfvM oM 

* Vnhupatl Joganntthn EHfwt, 
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a tahsil and as small as a few families, but mostly to 
single villages The total amount involved was 33] 
lakhs of rupees in round figures The amount described 
as due to the repayment of ancestral debt was Rs 4,81,000 
or o\er 14 per cent 

The caste system is essentially aristocratic Every 
caste has its appointed rank, and 
w (5) Mamten- every individual’s status in society is 
auce of social governed by the rank of the caste to 
prestige which he belongs That status cannot be 

raised It can 7 however, be lowered if 
in any respect a man fail to obey the dictates of cus- 
tom , and the higher the caste the greater the need for 
such obser\^ance. Some of the customs affecting social 
status have an important economic bearing 

(a) A high caste woman must remain in seclusion 
She can give no assistance in the fields 

(b) Custom forbids a Brahman or a Rajput to handle 
the plough The custom is said to be growing weaker, 
but IS still generally prevalent Its origin is uncertain 
It appears to have no religious sanction , indeed, Manu 
in referring to the various means of livelihood open to 
a Brahman, after first mentioning the priestly and mili- 
tary occupations, adds *if it be asked how he (the Brah- 
man) must live should he be unable to get a subsistence 
by either of these employments, the answer is that he 
must subsist as a mercantile man, applying himself in 
ferson to tillage and attendance on cattle’ ^ 

(c) A high caste man who comes into physical con- 

tact with a member of an untouchable caste becomes 
impure, and must at once wash both himself and his 
cUithes As we have seen elsewhere, “ this taboo is 
weakening, and there are devices for evading it Never- 
theless ’It does persist to some extent Most field 
labourers are ‘untouilhables’, and it is difficult to avoid 
contact with them in some of the field operations in 
which a high caste man could assist ,, 

The result of this taboo, and of the taboo on handling 

^ Institutes, X 82 

* Chapter V, par 15 
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the plough 13 that the high caste man is apt to confine 
his energies to supervision The economic results of all 
these customs taken together is, firstly to increase the 
cost of cultivation for since neither the high caste man 
himself nor hia wife can talje any active part in ogricuU 
tural work, they are compelled to employ far more 
labour thnn lower castes whilst secondly the high caste 
man is generally content to leave his cultivation to his 
servants and gives it little peraonal attention with the 
result that it is rarely as skilful or productive as jow 
caste cultivation where fiie Kurml pnxluces wheat the 
Brahman produces barley and only second rate barley 
whilst an expert eye could detect without difficulty which 
of two neighbouring fields of wheat, belonged to the 
Kurml and which to the Brahman 

(d) Finally, expenditure on various ceremonies is 
much higher amongst the high castes than the low Not 
only has a Brahman or a RA)put to spend more lest he 
lose social standine but he must observe all the twice 
born ntes, whilst the man of lower caste can res tri ct him 
self only to the most important and there are sixteen of 
these aJl of which cost money * 

On the other hand members of high castes usually 
possess certain pnvileges Both Brahmans and Rajputs, 
for instance usually enjoy a rental privilege which is 
often as high as 35 per cent Again they generally 
possess far more than their fair share of the larger hold- 
ings The Brahman moreover, by virtue of his Brah- 
manhood has a valuable subsidiary source of Income in 
the shape of his priestly and caste dues which Include 
not onK fees for services rendered but presents (usually 
of food) that are made either on ceremonial occasions or 
by way of a caste penance 

In short the hirt caste egncultunst possessed certain 
/ c*m^*TUtm economic advantages set off by 

the costliness of his cultivation Infenonty 
^ ^ crops and the specially high ex 
k penditure which he must incur on his 

social obligations On balance the Brah 
For • tl*t of th< rit«, pm pppciufix to Chapter XIV 
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man certainly gains His debt is by no means as 
high as that of the Rajput, indeed, it is often relatively 
low, whilst there are many Brahman moneylenders 
But the Rajput, as a class, is deeply in debt, as 
the result of his social obligations and his personal 
extravagance ‘The predominant Rajput is notorious 
’ for extravagance and bad husbandry Proud of his 
birth and traditions, more accustomed to fight than 
to till, the Rajput is by common consent the worst culti- 
vat9r of this district (Meerut) ^ He considers it below 
his dignity to touch the plough himself and his fields 
are at the mercy of hirelings. . His pride of birth 
and regard for ancient tradition make him prodigal in 
his expenditure on marriages and other social functions 
The traditional custom of marrjung his daughter to a 
social superior leads to reckless borrowing and ends in 
the mortgage and sale of his land Yet though he is 
scrupulous to presence his iszai (honour), he is rarely 
punctual in repayment of his debt Other high castes 
are also deeply indebted, notably the Bhuinhar Brahman 
of the eastern districts, and the Kayastha 

Social expenditure is also high amongst low castes 
that have prospered, and accordingly 
13 (b) Prosperous have begun to a^e their betters They 
low castes then give up their low caste customs; 

they prohibit, for instance, the re- 
marriage of widows, • abandon the use of intoxi- 
cants, reduce the age of marriage, pay Brahmans 
large fees to serve their rites, and increase their expendi- 
ture on marriages and other social ceremonies Finally, 
they advance a claim to be descended from some higher 
group of castes, the Brahman, the Chhattri, or the Vaisya 
With jhe Rajput may be contrasted the Jat and the 
• , Kurmi ‘The Jat takes a high rank 

13 {d) Jat and amongst the cultivating races of the 
Kurnu province He is simply a slave to his 

farm He never dreams of taking 

any ^ervice except in the army, he iS thrifty to the verge 


1 B E C ’s report, Vol II, p 228 
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of meanness and Industrious beyond comparison If his 
crops fad it is sheer hard luck His fault is quarreU 
someness and in litigation he never knows when he is 
beaten * As in litigation so m agriculture — he never 
knows when he is beaten He spends his life In quarrek 
ling with nature The Jat never says die acconling to 
the proverb Jat mam tab janiyt lab tarahvnn gusar jae 
Wever be sure that a Jat 19 dead till the days of mourning 
for him are over) 

As for the Kurmi he is even more canny in money 
matters than the Jat, though less quarrelsome Most 
moneylenders amongst the tenantry are Kurmis It is 
reported from one registration office in the Basti district 
where the Kurmis are particularly strong m number, 
that of the total sum which passes from lencfer to borrower 
in a certain tahail the Kurmi contnbutes a full half 
Generally his own indebtedness is small and he has 
money to put by at the end of the year His ambition 
is always the acquisition of additional land For the 
rest th^re is nothing to choose between the Jat and the 
Kumu The Kurrai is always planting whether his crop 
lives or dies 

The main reason for the growing poverty of the Mus- 
lims In this province is their high cost of 
ifwiia* ht- living as compared with th^ of other 
communities The Muslim has not ad- 
justed himself tOr changed drcumstarces 
and still adheres to the habits and ways which charac 
tenied him dunog the decadence of Muslim rule 
in India His standard of living is infinitely more 
expensive than that of the Hindu and always up to If 
not beyond his income Hospitality moreover is to 
him almost a reli^ous duty God s angels d9 not visit 
a house where there ere no ^ests pie dforge of 
tbnftlessneas can be more justJ^l^ laid at the door of 
the Muslim than of the Hindu peasant His economic 
position IS Qjso senously affected by the Muslim law of 


' Croote Tra*i nd f ik* N Wp mmd OMjh VoL HI 
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inlienlance. In a Hindu joint family, widows get merely 
a life interest, daughters get nothing, and (he estate is 
managed b} a lorla or agent Amongst Muslims, on 
the other hand, the di\ ision of property after a death is 
ine\itable, and often results in breaking up small estates 
into fragments which are not worth keeping But though 
* the heir’s income is thus diminished, his expenditure 
remains on (he same scale as it W'as before the property 
was divided, for to cut dowm his expenses w'ould bring 
disgrace to the famil} The Muslim, again, is more 
litigious than the Hindu The w-rath of the petty Mus- 
lim caviiudar is easil) aroused, even on matters of minor 
importance If .i tenant has the hardihood to refuse to 
work for him, he must be punished, if a neighbouring 
landlord has refused to allow' (he cawujrfar’r cattle to 


graxe in his pasture, he must be taught (he wisdom of 
complaisance And the result is .i lawsuit, or possibly 
a criminal prosecution Meantime, his family pride 
pre^ents him from taking up commercial occupations un- 
less he happens to ha^c been born into some trade, and 
even then he is rarely able to make both ends meet 
Finally, the Muslim w'oman, unlike her Hindu sister, 
must obseiw'e purdah in all but the lowest rank of society 
The natural result is that the Muslim falls quickly and 
easily into debt to an extent even greater than the Hindu 
Yet w'hilst he is ready to pay the most usurious rates of 
interest, his religion does not permit him to lend money 
on interest, and thus such capital as the Muslim possesses 
IS often rendered inoperatne 


75 Ftf^tircs of 
ttjdebtedness by 
caste 


Tw'o sets of figures, collected by the 
Banking Enquiry Committee, are of in- 
terest The first set shows the compara- 
tive indebtedness of various groups of 
^castes, ^ and is reproduced below — 


* B E C ’s report, Vol I, p 103 
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TabU jhawine indeittdneis by casU troufa 



Number of 
persons 

O <0 

o • 

1 


H 

Caste groap 

1 

1 

S 

S 

1; 

Pi 

l-S 

•a 

1 

s. 

1 

s 

S 


. 


Ra 


Rs 

R*. 

I —High castes 

7420 

0 109 

58,87 

68 

624 

35B 

II — Good agriealtnnU 

castes 

5 608 

7 287 

11 79 1 

14 

162 

91 

in — Uarket gardenjag 
castes 

I 345 

2 010 

2 60 

3 

129 

77 

rV —Low agricultural 

castes 

5443 

4 417 

4 26 

5 

54 

38 

V — Noq agrlcnltural 
castas « 1 

1410 

724 

2,79 

1 

3 

386 

144 

VI —Other castes 

5438 

6070 

8,15, 

8 

135 

68 

Total « 

74 994 

28 567 

88 47 

100 

298 

167 


'nt* otftH IncltuSed In th« Tftrlooi in^vpa were u foUom — 

I Hlgfa cmtiat — Bnhmen Rajput Htmlman Rajput Sal^ 
Sbalkb and Pithan. 

n Caitfi of good agrlcnttortete — Ahar AMr Ktinni aAd 

Lodha. 

m Uai^et gardening caste*— Bagbb^ Kacbb! KcM Mali 
Horao and Salu 

IV Agrtcnltaml castes of low social status — Bbar Cbamar and 

Pa^ 

V NonHjgl^taial castes— Kalwar Karattba Khattri^ and 

VI Other caste*. 
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This table pro\es to demonstration how large a part 
of the total debt falls, and how heavy its burden is, on 
the high castes The reasons are not far to seek Not 
onl) IS there tlic high caste man’s e\tra%agance to account 
lor It, but It also includes b} far the greater part of the 
debt of the big landlords It the high castes were in- 
• debted only to the same extent as the average of the 
rest* of the agricultural population, then their total ligure 
would only be lol lakhs (round), which means that the 
balance of their debt, some 48\ lakhs, or 83 per cent, 
IS due to their social position and the expenditure w'hich 
It entails The lowest figures, as might be expected, are 
those of the market-gardening castes and the non-agri- 
cultural castes, both of wMiom are relatnely few in 
number, the lightest burden, howexer, for sufficiently ob- 
Mous reasons, is that borne by the low' agricultural castes. 
The cultnator belonging to the non-agncultural castes, 
if indebted at all, is heaxily indebted, his figure stands 
next to that of the high castes On the other hand, as 
might be expected since this class contains such profes- 
sional moneylenders as are also agriculturists, onl} a 
small proportion, some 38 per cent, are indebted at all 
The proportion of indebted and debt-free in the various 
groups IS as follows 


Caste qroup 

• 

Percent ap:e of 

j 

Debt-free 

! 

Indebted 

1 

' i 

1 

45 

55 

11 

44 

56 

III 

40 

60 

f 

IV * . , 

44 : 

56 

V 

62 

38 

VI 

SO 

1 

• SO 

* Total 

46 

’ 54 
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Except in the noo-agncultural group the variations are 
small 

The second set of figures show the ex- 
i6 «*i tent to which vanous castes have lost or 
acquired land dunng the penod i w-d to 
caries 1925-6 They arc given in the following 

table which is adapted from that given 
m the Banking Enquiry Committee s report * 


Gmu <u$d tessa bf Und 1907-8 to 1925-6 


Cute or cute sroap 

Art* 

(thoosaada of ama 000 a omUted) In 

1007-^ 1 

192£-e 

JDlffemce 

Rajpot « ^ 

19 

10 230 

- Uh 

Mtjallm m 

8 963 

8 ^ 

- 431 

Bratuaani, Bbtdaban aofl 
Tcffu 

8093 


T 391 

Other agrlooltttral f»— 

3 763 

3 909 

+ 147 

Koa affrlcnltttnU cutae 

8 ^ 

1 7 603 

1 

+ 6 M 


TTie other agncultunU castes comprised the Ahar 
Ahir Bishnoi Gujar Jat and Kurmi the non-agricul 
tural castes were the Goshain Kalwar Kandu Kayasthd, 
Khattn Manvon Sadh and Vaisya Rajputs apd Mus- 
lims have lost heavily but though- the greater port of 

Voi. I pp. 

It win be ootl^ tlurt fai tbb table galaa amount to i, 07 i,ooo aorea 
of 5^,000 acrci ooly Tbe explanadoe U that the ffum 
wTH-a taken ojt for tbe caatea aduallj meotkoed axid not for aH 
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Uieir losses is tlie result of tlieir indebtedness, yet tiie 
gains lia\e not gone entircl} to the professional monc)- 
lenders A considerable part has gone to the Brahmans 
and the richer agriculturists, notably Kurniis, amongst 
whom there are many <imateur mone} -lenders 


* Prmcipnl nutliontj — Rcfiorl of the United Pro-'iiices Proenicial Paul tug 
» Pitqiitry Couwutlec (1930) 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CASTE IN relation TO RELIGION 


Hinduism according to Sir Alfred Lyall ^ is not 
exclusiwly a religious denomination but 
X Th* denotes also a country and, to a certain 

’fumtiorJfm extent a* race When a man tells 

me that he is a Hindu I know that he 
means all three thir^ taken together — 
religion parentage and country To these three qualf 
fications however must be added a fourth namely social 
organization for no man can be reckoned a Hindu who 
is not a member of a recognized Hindu caste For present 
puiposes race end country can be neglected taken to- 
gether they mean that a Hindu is a native of India who 
u not of European Persian Tartar or other foreign 
descent — which description however is too wide since 
It would include converts from the Hindu to other reli 
gions There remain two qualifications one social and 
one religious which coils to mind Sir W W Hunter s 
statement that Hinduism is both a social organization 
and a religious confederacy The object of this chapter 
IS to examine the relation between these two aspects of 
Hinduism 

The Hindu rehgion says Sir Edward Gait * is a 
Tfc* Himiu complex congeries of creeds and doctrines 
rtujfieu It shelters within its portals monotheists 

polytheists and pantheists worshippers 
of the great gods Siva and Vishnu or of thfir female 
counterparts, as well as worshippers of the divine Snothers 
of the spirits of trees, rocks and streams, and of the 
tutelary village deities persons who propitiate their deity 


AtMWStmJUi (1899). 
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by all manner of bloody sacrifices, and persons who will 
not only kill no living creature, but who must not even 
use the word “cut” , those whose ritual consists mainly of 
prayers and hymns, and those who indulge in unspeakable 
orgies in the name of religion ’ This description, full 
as It IS, is still incomplete To the list must be added 
’ worshippers of natural forces, of demons and ghosts, of 
ancestors, of saints and heroes The Hindu has the 
choice of pantheism and animism, of polytheism and 
monotheism, of demonolatry and hagiolatry, of ancestor 
worship and animal worship, o^ metaphysics and magic 
— of every ‘ism’ and ‘olatry’ and worship known to man 
Throughout the wide range of literature on the subject, 
tliere is not a single satisfactory definition of Hinduism,^ 
which IS not surprising, since it is impossible to define 
the indefinite Indeed, Hinduism is not so much a single 
religion, as a congeries of many, and very different, 
religions And it has become what it is as the result of 
two distinct processes, firstly, the evolution of an Aryan 
nature worship into theism , secondly, the continuous 


* The following will serve as examples (a) ‘A hereditary sacerdotalism 
with Brahmans for its Levites, the vitality, of which is pi'eserved by the 
social institution of caste, and which may include all shades and diver- 
sities of religion native to India, as distinct from the foreign importations 
of Christianity and Islam, and from the later outgrowths of Buddhism, 
more doubtfully of Sikhism, and still more doubtfully of Jainism ’ (Sir 
D I^betson, Census Report, ^Punjab, i88i, par 214 ) (h) ‘The large 

residuum that is not Sikh, or Jam, or Buddhist, or professedly Animistic, 
or included in one of the foreign religions, such as Islam, Mazdaisin, 
Christianity, or Hebraism ’ (Sir J A Baines, General Report on the 
Census of India, 1891, p 158 ) (c) ‘The collection of rites, worships, 
beliefs, traditions, and mythologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books 
and ordinances of tlie Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanic teach- 
ing ’ (Sir A Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 1899, Vol II, p 288 ) (d) ‘Wliat 

tlie Hindus, or the majority of tliem in a Hindu community, do ’ (B 
Guru Prasmd* Sen, Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, 1893, p 9 ) 
(c) ‘Magic tempered by r»etaphysics ’ (Sir H Risley, The People of 
India, 1915 edition, p 233 ) Of these, the first is inadequate, because it 
makes no mention of belief, but only of ritual The secbnd merely 
amounts to the sftitement that Hinduism is everything which is not anj- 
thing else The third is a correct definition of only a pitrt of Hinduism, 
1 e Brahmanical Hinduism The fourth cannot be regarded, as defining 
a religion at all, though it would, if ‘believe’, or ‘worship’, or (better 
still) both, were substituted for ‘do’ The last is professedly a mere 
epigram, jet it is as informing as any of tlie otliers 
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absorption m tliat Aryan religion of Dravidion and other 
animistic briefs and rvorships 

The religion of the Aryan invaders of Indiai as reflect 
ed m the Rtg Veda, is a worship of 
3 Vtdu natural phenomena in the guise of con- 

scious and personal beings, with porvers 
that man cannot control jet amenable to 
Ills invocations and sacnflces first that worship was 
still unsettled the functions of the deities were not yet 
defined nor their relatiy; importance and position the 
greatest to each worshippier was the one whom he was at 
the moment addressing Later there was some attempt 
at tlie construction oT a well-ordered pantheon nature 
was divided into three regions, to each of which were 
assigned eleven gods one of whom was pre-eminent — 
namely Indra in the region of the skv Agni in the 
region of fire and Surya in the sun This was pure 
polytheiara of that particular type which Max MOUer 
calls katheooiheisra which means that the deity Invoked 
IS for the time being the only deity 

The ancient Arjan firmly believed m the efiBcacy of 
^ prayer and sacrifice Bj prayer the 
suppliant could bend the deity to his 
will bj offerings he gave hun vigour to battle with 
their mutual enemies This power of invocation was 
called brahma (devotion) whilst there was a special god 
whose name was Bnha^iau or Brahmanaspati (lord of 
prayer) to protect and guide the pious worshipper The 
naiurel result was to produce a d^p feeling of reverence 
for those who had kjiowledge of the vai^us forms of 
ntual The offiaating pnest was called Brahman (a 
suppliant Of worshipper) and there can bo no doubt tlmt 
the pnesthood even at ^is time had a positioi; in soaety 
which raised him above the rest of the people, Save only 
the royal or miUtarv class Raian or Kshatnya Sucn 
was the origin of that caste which has be^n so powerful 
in Hinduism for centunes, and such the ongin of its 
power As master of religious ntual the Brahraap was 
alrrndv indispensable to a religious community but he 
was not content Already pnest lie became theologian, 
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philosopher, lawgiver, statesman, till by sheer force of 
learning he raised himself to a position of pre-eminence, 
even above that of the Kshatriya nobility Of his 
achievements in other spheres of activity more will be 
said in another chapter, here we are only concerned 
with his influence on the development of the Hindu 


religion 

With the advance of religious reflection, the Vedic 
nature worship underwent modification 


5 -^Develop- 
incuts of 
T cdism 


in two directions On the one hand, 
theologians began to realize that their 
cosmic scheme was incomplete The 


^ gods rule nature, but who vtade nature, 

including the gods"^ Thus they were led to the concep- 
tion of a deity, superior to the nature-gods, and creator 
both of them and of the univ^erse But this conception 
always remained somewhat vague The exact place of 
this deity in the pantheon was never definitely settled, 
even his name was uncertain, for he was described by 
epithets, which are elsewhere attributed to other gods — 
Prajapati (lord of creation), or Visvakarma (maker of all 
things) Still, so far as it went, this meant a move in the 
direction, not perhaps of monotheism, but at all events 
of henotheism — i e a polytheistifc system in which one 
god IS supreme 

Meantime, the metaphysicians, following another line 
of thought, began to porceive that all sentient beings, all 
forces of nature, ev^en all gods, were directed by some 
hidden agency, which was, in all cases and always, 
essentially the same And so they were led to the con- 
ception of an all-pervading divine energy, of which gods 
and men and natural forces were mere manifestations, 
into which they were all ultimately absorbed To this 
energy, •they gave the name brahmK But such a con- 
ception could not possibly satisfy the religious thinker 
He wanted a supreme god whom he could invoke by 
prayer, and ’propitiate by sacrifice, all tlvat the meta- 
physicians could give him was an abstraction , And the 
metaphysician proceeded to solve his difficulty, in the 
manner usual amongst metaphysicians, by hypostatizing 
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that abstraction * They turned the neuter brahin^ into 
the masculine Brahmd, whom they put m tlie place of 
his real, though somewhat nebulous, predecessor Praja 
pati And so Vedism became pantheism, the product 
of Bralimanical thought 

When the Aryan invaders entered India tliey came 
into dose contact with indigenous Dravi 
6. DmidUn <iian races, whose civiluation was in 

Mjtimitm finitely less advanced than theirs So 

far as it 13 possible to judge on the 
analogy of their descendants in the more backWrd parts 
of the continent their religion was a nature worship of 
a very pnmiti\e kind Their beliefs were frankly animis- 
tic their deities were rather ghosts than gods— shape 
less phantasms of which no image can be made and no 
definite idea can be formed Some of them had 
spheres of influence of their own — cholera smallpox 
or ocher diseases some had their local habitations — rock 
or tree or n>er The Dasyu s method of worship was 
propitiation rather than prayer for most of these deities 
were malevolent of whom the most that roan could 
expect was that thev would refrain from doing harm 
yet if propitiation /ailed to move them they could be 
compelled by magic There are undoubtedly traces of 
supreme beings to be found in Indian animism who are 
regarded as Mnevolent but for that very reason they 
received less attention than those who were readj and 
able to do mischief 


In Br»dJey trmchitrt pbnue, meUpfaTftaJOM c»lJ the Ab*ol t 
jod, beaiMe tber cannot think whrt the drHl elK It can be 

D Calrd fat* told aocnewhere that unle« a mrtnpfrrtlcaJ theory 
can opLi ln retJgloo, It auiBo< explain itt own [r— IMHlj Mti to ttand* 
■ell-coodemaed. Atid thU pentbelttlc tyaten ttU* to iilro thf» riddle*— 
( ) How In the bejlanlnfc did fods tod men and oatural forcet prrv 
end forth from the pre-exifong enerET ^ 
t ^ («■ nortaphyrida ) appr^Kod the eu q gy 

" wajohlmadf only a traoatait man[fe*taUoo ? 

the raanlfeat Itadf both la and to any being? 
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There can be no doubt that, as time passed and the 
two new’ races, mainly by intemiarnagc, 
7 blended into one, their beliefs also bc- 

came assimilated. '1 he Das} u w’lfe 
bcUc}^ would bring her gods with her into her 

Aryan husband’s home, he would begin 
’ to worship them too Uicy were in their own country, 
he 'would argue, they might be mightily males olent, 
especiall} to a stranger, it could do no harm, and it 
might be wise, to conciliate them Meantime, the w’lfe 
would teach her own religion to her children, and they 
would teacii it in turn to theirs Tims, in course of time, 
an aboriginal god would take his place witli Vedic gods 
in the famih pantheon, w’hencc, if his worship prosed 
sunicientl) popular, he ssould ultimately rise into the 
national pantheon Again, the Arjan soldier} no doubt 
brought back nesv gods from their campaigns svitli the 
rest of their boot} , as the Roman legionaries did after 
them ' Or thoughtful theologians, engaged in a com- 
paratisc stud} of religions, svould notice that some Dras’i- 
dian god iiad functions remarkably similar to those of 
some Vedic god, just as Julius Cresar identified s’arious 
Roman deities among the deities of Gaul ,* and deciding 
that there svas onl} one god undet tsvo names, they ss’ould 
proceed to ssorship him under botii names And the 
process has gone on through the ages It is impossible 
now to trace the effects •w’hich the religions of later inva- 
ders — Yavana, Pahlava, Saka, Kushan, Huna — left on 
Hinduism; but it cannot be doubted that they did leave 
such effects As for Islam, many of its saints and heroes 
ha\e been deified, and to this day are worshipped, by 
many pious Hindus ^ The gates of the Hindu Olympus 
have ever, stood open to the strange gods of their neigh- 
bours, 3nd thqy are^open still Nor let it be supposed 


* The most sVilcing instance of this method of acquiring a new reli- 
gion at Rome is the adoption of the Mithra wors'iip from certain 
Cilician pirates conquered by Pompey about 70 b c (Risley, op cit , 
P 24J) ^ 

’ De Bello Gallico, VI 17 
’ Instances will be given below 
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that Hinduism is unique in offenng hospitality to foreign 
deities Precisely the same thing occurred m the reli 
gions of Greece and Rome indeed the Roman religion 
borrowed other people s gods even more freely than the 
Hindu religion 

There came a tune, therefore when priestly doctrines 
and popular beliefs became irreconcilable 
# Brahmanical pantheism, whose only A-lty 

gainst BraM was a hypostatixcd abstraction wholly 
•'•"trw cold and wholly colourless could not pos- 

sibly attfact worshippers who looked"on 
their gods as personal conscious beings both vi^rous 
and active It is probable too that the sacerdotal class 
had already begun to ornate to itself authority in othel 
spheres than that of religion and had thus aroused the 
resentment of the Kshatnya nobihty Both the Brahman 
and the Brahmanical religion became thoroughly 
unpopular and the result was that other religions 
arose of which two were definite revolts against 
Brahmanism 

Of these revolts the first and far the most important 
was Buddhism which takes its name 
9 BWiWxi* from Its founder Gautama Buddha, a 
pnnce gf the SaWa clan of Kshatnyas 
who lived in the sixth century before Christ It ignored 
the existence of God and so was rather a philosophy 
than a religion but It differed from all Brahmanical 
systems of philosophy because it linked ethics to meta 
physio by its centrd doctrine of karma or automabc 
retribution This doctrine lays down that the nature of a 
man s actions and desires in each life determines the form 
of his next life if the bad that he has done outweighs 
the good he will descend to a lower existence if the good 
outweighs the bad he will nse to a higher urttil at last 
karma has run its course and he attains to nirvarui the 
absolute extinction of individuality The stress which 
this doctnne lavs on the practice of virtue made it accept 
able to man^ Buddhism made rapid prog ress and lor 
centuries ^was the stale religion in many parts of Ifidla 
though It is less certain that It ever became the creed of 
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tlie people ' But for llie present argument, its import- 
ance lies in the practical conclusions that are derived 
from It Buddhism denies the sanctity of the Vedas and 
the efficac) of ceremonial and sacrifice, and rejects the 
claim of the priesthood to be regarded as sole masters and 
teachers of duine knowledge It was, therefore, in de- 
* finite opposition both to Brahmanism and the Brahmans 
5ainism, vhich arose about the same period, was at 
one time regarded as an offshoot of 

10 jaimsm Buddhism, which, in respect of its philo- 

sophical doctrmes, it much resembles. 
It is now held to be an entirely independent system Its 
founder, MahaMra," w'as, like Buddha, a Kshatnya It 
differs from Buddhism mainly in the possession of ob- 
jects of worship, namely the tw'enty-four Tirthankaras — 
deified men w'ho have ‘made the pilgrimage’, i e have 
attained perfect know'ledge 1 he two rivals to the title 
of founder, Mahavira and Parasnath, are respectively the 
last and last but one of these demi-gods 

Buddhism has long since disappeared from Northern 
India, Jainism is still alive Two other 

11 Satvtsm new religions, w'hich can be regarded as 

popular modifications of Brahmanism, 
arose about the same time, .and are also flourish- 
ing The first is Saivism, the origin of which is 
obscure Some hold that it is an offshoot of 
Buddhism, in which case the god Siva represents 
Buddha the ascetic *It is true that by some of his 
w'orshippers he is regarded less as a god than as a 
devotee, all-powerful with the gods But the theory is 
untenable, for it does not explain Siva’s two most im- 
portant attributes, i e destruction and regeneration As 
destroyer, he is identified with, and bears the name of, 
the Vedib god Rudra, lord of the tempest, a fierce and 
destructive de?ty, who sends death and disease to men and 

’ It seems tHat though Buddhist (and Jain) monks acted as spiritual 
teachers, the services of Brahman priests were stil? utilized for the 
cereippnies at birth, marriage, and death Census Report. U P , 1901, 
p 66 

* Some hold that the founder was Parshva or Parasnath, 
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cattle As regenerator ho is S\va — the auspicious or 
fortunate one The word is used in the Vedas only as 
an adjective but in this shape Siva has certain points 
of resemblance with another Vedic deity, Pushan the 
giver of material blessings and connected with the mar 
nage ceremony who is also called Pashupa as Siva is 
called Pashupatl With these affinities, it seems certain 
that Siva is a deity of Vedic origin But he has mhny 
names and many aspects, and there can be little doubt 
that some of them are imported from non Aryan religions 
One of his forms and names, for instance is Bhaira^a ‘ 
and Bhairava is siraplj an adaptation of Bhairon who 
is essentially a village godling the protector of fields 
and cattle Another perhaps the commonest of hiS 
names is Mahadeva and Mohadeva is an object of wor 
ship to many low castes whose other deities are entirely 
non BrahmanicaJ Again the hnga worship which fs 
associated with Si>a as regenerator is entirely alien from 
Vedisra though characteristic of animism Saivism 
therefore is to be regarded as an Aryan religion but 
overlaid with non Aryan cults 

The second religion was Vaishnavism of its origin 
thanks to the researches of Sir R G 
i» VcUkM' Bhandackar we now know something 
definite, though much is still obscure 
Vishnu originaliy was one of the lesser 
Vedic gods, a genial benevolent being renowned for 
having crossed the universe In three steps, but otherwise of 
no special prominence During the Puramc penod he ac 
quir^ high esteem and possibly because his three steps 
were connected with the rising midda}, and setting sun 


* ^ curfoo» fftcts (n Hindu mrtholoCT 1» the ex 1 j m>« pooo* 

Wcy of Bhohrm. A* be U not oaij a form of MrtTfcm 
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there was a tendency to identify him with, and even to 
exalt him above, the gfreat Vedic sky-god, Indra, as is 
proved by some of Vishnu’s later names, such as Vasu- 
deva and Vaikuntha At the same time, the god of the 
Vrishni or Satvata race was Narayana, son of Dharma 
(right conduct) and Ahimsa (non-killing) A god of 
’ such parentage could not tolerate sacrifice ; and in due 
course Vasudeva, a Vrishm sage, promulgated a reformed 
religion, which is said to be that contained in the 
Bhagavadgita In some obscure way, Vasudeva was first 
identified with Krishna, a rish^i, and one of the authors 
of the Vedas, and then deified as Narayana himself Later, 
Narayana was identified with Vishnu, the link being 
Vasudeva, who was connected with both, and Vasudeva- 
Knshna is the name given to Vishnu’s eighth avatar or 
incarnation, which he assumed to slay the demon Kansa 
At a later date still, Vasudeva-Krishna was identified with 
Gopala-Krishna, the god of the Abhiras, a non-Aryan 
pastoral race Vaishnavism, therefore, was, like Saivism, 
an amalgam of Vedic and non-Vedic beliefs 

The policy of the priesthood in dealing with these 
revolutionary religions was one of com- 
13 Drahmaiucai promise With the object of regaining 
compromise their hold on tlTe minds of the people, 

they proceeded to incorporate into their 
system the most important of the various objects of popu- 
lar wdevotion Siva and Vishnu were joined to Brahma 
to form a second triad of great gods,^ a triple impersona- 
tion of the universal spirit into which they would 
ultimately be absorbed The male nature of this triad 
was then supplemented by associating with each member 
a female energy (saktt) Saraswati, goddess of eloquence 
and learning, was assigned to Brahma as his consort, 
Sn or ftalcshm^, goddess of fortune, to Vishnu, and Par- 
vati, daughter of Tlimavat, god of the Himalayan 
mountains, to Siva Pani-ati, at all events, was probably 
a non-Aryan’ goddess, and under one or ,other of her 

• J 


^ The first triad was Indra, Agni, and Surya, the Vedic deities, 
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numerous names' Tvas already extensively worshipp^ 
90 that there was no doubt, a special reason for 
her a place m the Brahmanical S3?keTn It has often been 
asserted that the Brahman pnesthood was responsible for 
grafting into Hinduism all that mass of primitive cults 
that now form part of it or m other words that they 
deliberately exerted themsehTS to carry out that amalga- 
mation of beliefs that has been described above Some^o 
so far as to say that they did so for their own gain 
If to give to a Brahman is to worship God the larger 
the circle of worshipper^ the better for the Brahmdn 
and if new worshippers will not leave their gods behind 
them it would be foolish to exclude them on that 
account * In that case the Hindu religion would 
not be the result of natural e\olution but a monstrous 
artificial edifice The facts do not bear out such state 
ments There are numerous forms of popular worship 
at the present day with which Brahmans have no concern 
whate^er They had undoubtedlv to make concessions 
to popular opinion but they only did what the pnesthood 
of every important religion has hod to do in similar ar 
cumstances But no pnesthood has ever made more 
concessions than necessary it is absurd to suppose that 
the Brahmans made os many as piossible It is, no 
doubt true that Brahmans are not all of the same 
status or indeed — if the legends are to be believed — 
of the same descent and Brahmans of a lower class may 
be willing to assist their clients in worships that Brahmans 
of a higher class would scorn to recognize But the 
Brahmans with wbora we are now concerned the old 
Aryan pnesthood and its descendants are to be 
reckoned among the highest class 
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Such are tiie processes b) which Hinduism lias become 
what It IS to-da) — a heterogeneous mass 
14 Modern beliefs and practices ranging from the 

Htndmsm lowest to the liifflicst At onc end is 

animism, which regards life as a chaos 
of terrors, brought about by a company of shadowy and 
generally malignant powers, which striACS to reduce that 
clulos to some sort of order either by cajoling those 
powers with gifts, or compelling them wuth magic At 
the other end is theism — a belief in personal gods, yet, 
because those personal gods a?e the result of a train of 
melaphjsical speculation, a theism w’hich is liable to 
merge into pantheism And between these extremes, room 
*has been found for e\cr\ form of belief and practice that 
the human imagination can concenc According to the 
popular reckoning, Hinduism possesses three hundred 
and thirty million deities — of w'hom a man may revere 
one, or few', or mane , or none, as he pleases 

In such circumstances, it is manifestly impossible to 
predicate ‘orthodoxy’ of the religion or its 
/? 'Orthodoxs' adherents Orthodoxy is defined as 
and Hinduism correct or Universally accepted opinion on 
matters of religious belief or doctrine, but 
there is no opinion regarding . Hinduism that can be 
described as ‘correct’, to the exclusion of all other opi- 
nions, still less as universall}' accepted And w'hen Mr 
Crooke and other w'nters apply the adjectne ‘orthodox’ to 
Hinduism, w'hat they mean is that body of doctrines and 
beliefs W'hich are supported by the highest, 1 e the Brah- 
manical, authority, and w'hich are also actually held by 
the majority of Hindus Fn other w’ords, w'e get back to 
a modification of B Guru Prasad Sen’s definition 
orthodox Hinduism is w'hat the Brahmans teach, and the 
majority \ 3 f Hindus believe 

Brahmanical theulogians reckon five principal mani- 
/6 Brahmanical festations of the divine spirit, namely, 
Hinduism ’ Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, SurA'a, and Gan- 
pati Sakti, as already explained, is 
deity in female form, personified as wife of Brahma, of 
Siva, or of Vishnu, or one of the numerous goddesses 
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that are usually re^rded as different forms of the second 
of these Surya is the sun gwi Ganpati is Ganesh, 
son of Sua of wisdom and captain of the host of 
inferior deities they hare few followers In this province 
Brahma disappears altogether An^ Hindu, whose pnn 
capal worship (though not necessanly his only worship) 
is addressed to one or more of these great gods may 
be regarded as orthodox I calculate that, on this 
definition some thirty seven out of the forty millions of 
Hindus in this province fall into this category Furtlj^er 
out of those thir^ seven otiJIions some four millions have 
been initiated into one or other of the recognized sects — 
Saiva Valshnava or Sakta the nature of which is suffi 
ciently explained by their names and Smarta who 
worship equally all the fire great gods Of the sectarians 
of this province nearly half are VaJshnavas some 
SIX hundred thousand are SaJrtas or Smartas the rest 
are Saivas But on the other hand the total figure 
includes a number of low castes who worship, amongst 
a variety of non Brahmamcal deities, only one of &e 
great gods, usually one of the more common takit forms 
— Kair Dufgs, 6hawanl Den In such cases, it Is 
always possible that the single god on whose worship 
the claim to orthodoxy would depend is of abonginal 
rather than of Aryan extraction And when it also 
appears that in many such cases that particular caste Js 
not served by Brahmans there can be little further doubt 
on the subject 

Many castes of good social position even though they 
an? orthodox in the sense described pay 
17 TU 'U9 godi reverence to other gods that cannot be 
#/ AffA ctnu regarded as either Brahmamcal or great 
T^e following are only a few instances 
of what (la Imitation of Andrew Long) may bb called 
the low gods of high castes It milst not, of course be 
supposed that all members of these castes worship all — ■ 
or even nece^nly any — of these deities 

Tl^ Ahlwasi IS a caste of agncultunsts that claims 
Brahraonical descent Besides Vishnu and his consort 
Lokshral they worship Hanuman the monkey-god , 
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Dauji/ a name for Baladeva, Krishna’s elder brothef; 
and Saubhari Rishi, a deified ancestor 

(b) The Bhat, another pseudo-Brahmanical caste, wor- 
ship, in addition to the great gods, Mahabir, a word which 
means ‘great hero’, and is applied alike to Vishnu , to 
Garuda, Vishnu’s steed, half eagle and half man, and to 
Hanuman They also revere Bare Bir, a deified ancestor , 
and Birtiya, protector of cattle 

(c) Among Rajput clans, the Kanhpurij’^as worship 
Majiisa Rakshasa, or Bhainsa^ura, the buffalo demon , 
the Kachhwahas’ family goddess {kuladevi) is the Jam- 
wahi Mahadevi of Jaipur, whilst they also worship Bala- 
^eva, the Bais worship both the snake, and a tribal god- 
dess called Mathote, apparently a deified widow who 
became a sail 

(d) Amongst the Vaisya castes, there are many pecu- 
liarities of belief Agarwals reverence the snake, as well 
as certain trees Agrahris, Kasarwams and Kasaun- 
dhans worship Mahabir, and also the Panchpir (of whom 
more below) , whilst the Khandelwals have some two 
dozen tribal goddesses, one to each trio of their gotras 

(e) The Jats, as might be expected of a tribal caste, 
pay reverence to a host of deities of all kinds — Dauji, 
Guga Bir, one of the greatest of’ the snake kings, Lakh- 
data,” another name for the famous Muslim hero Sakhi 
Sarwar Sultan, who slew a giant and a jinn , Chamunda 
Devi, one of the eight* ‘great mothers’ Shaikh Saddo, 
a Muhammadan saint who found a magic lamp, like 
Aladdin, but, unlike Aladdin, misused it and was torn 
to pieces by the jinn , various ancestors and deified 
worthies of the tribe, and, finally, Burha Baba, the ‘old 
master’, a bad-tempered old shepherd, apt to afflict those 
who annc^ him with boils 

(/) The Ku^-mis, an important agricultural caste, wor- 
ship Mahabir and Sitala, the smallpox goddess, Surdhir 
* and Babi Pir, both household godhngs, whilst the turnip 
seems to be a totem, since they may not eat* it 

^ t)au — a term for elder brother 

’ Lai lidata — giver of lakhs 

" Ashta main 
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(g) The Sonars, or goldsmiths, ha\'e a large array of 

f ods and godlings — the Panchoopir, Hardaur or 
[arde\a Lala the cholera godling Phulraatl, younger 
sister of Sitala and Mimn Sahib an arcli magician, 
who led the Sai>id orray in battle and tought 
e\‘en after a cannon ball had removcd-his head 

Some thirty castes * numbering some three millions 
of people, appear to ignore the great 
i8 AnimdtiU dtogcthcr and can therefore be 

btii ft regarded ^as unorthodox of which the 

largest are the Bhangi Bhar, Dharkar, 
Dom Kbatik Kol Luni>a Musahar Nat and Pasi 
The following may be taken as average examples of th^ 
beliefs of these castes 

(a) The Bahel^a is n tribe of fowlers and hunters 
Their deities are Panhar one <rf the Pancbpir and KaJu 
Bir, a deified ghost Hardaur Lain the god of cholera 
Kala Deo a household godling and Miyan Sahib the 
saint of Amtoha another name (or ShaiVm Saddo 

(6) The Bhor one of the old aboriginal tnbes, has a 
mixed assortment of deities The chldf is Agwan Deo 
whose name is \anouslj interpreted to mean the guide 
the hre-god and the fever god Others are Kahka 
another name of Sitala and PhulmaU her sister Pan 
har one of the Panchpir and two deified ghosts, Banru 
Bir and Kashi Das Baba The last is sometimes said to 
ha\e been a Brahman sometim«s an Ahir he may be 
the same as Kashi Baba the godhng of murrain who 
in life was a Brahman who was slam By an Ahir 

(c) The Dharkar caste is usually regarded as an off 
shoot of the Dom tnbe its principal occupation is making 
fans, baskets staves, and other similar articles out of 
bamboo wliicli they regard as a sort of tot^m Their 
deities are thoroughly animistic, and inapy of ftiem un- 


Bahtlljrn, Bojupbor 
Bhn BhuJjur Dhuunr 

kWw* Khatlfc 


B«aDr Banrijn, Bektar BeH/a 
Dhaium DharJ^ar Dotn, Doma Ghnalja, 
vliarwa Khatik KoJ Korwa, LonlTaj kl rbwVr 
Nat P^kha, PanUdya, Piul, Pmari SanalTa. 
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common I'lie bosl known are Biriiya, w'ho ib ubually 
a guardian of cattle, but to the Dbarkar is a household 
godhng, the ubiquitous Panchpir, and Dulha Deo, the 
lamous 'bridegroom god’, ktjled b} lightning on the w'ay 
to fetch his bride, and turned into stone Others are 
Banhi}a Bir and Peonalb, two deified heroes of die tribe , 
a mountain god called Pahar Pando , Durasin, w'ho may 
represent Jarasandha the demon (asiira), and lastly An- 
garniati Bhawvini, the goddess wMio sends sunstroke 
In, addition, they worship the pillage gods (dcohar) col- 
lecti\cly , ghosts (b/iiif), of whom they specially fear those 
of people who ha\c been drowned (biirna), or killed by a 
tiger {baghaiil) , and their ancestors (pitrkha log, the old 
people) 

((/) The Kol IS a tribe of aboriginal jungle lolk, akin 
to the Bengal Mundas I heir principal deities are Gan- 
sani. Raja Laklian, Bansapti Mata, and Dulha Deo The 
first named' is a deified hero w'ho was devoured by a 
tiger, and now' protects others from the same and other 
dangers Raja Lakhan is the deified son of Raja Jai Chand 
of Kanatij, w'ho was killed by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1194 
\ D , why the Kols should adopt him as a god is not 
clear, though a pillar near Cluinar, which has an inscrip- 
tion in his honour, suggests that liis dominions may have 
included the Kol country Bansapti Mata is the ‘mistress 
of the jungle’, it is unsafe to enter her domain unless 
she. has first been propitiated Other minor deities are 
phithariya Bir, ‘lord of tatters’, wdio protects his AOtaries 
against disease if a rag is hung in the tree w'here he 
Ines, Raksha and Phulmati , the village and jungle god- 
hngs, demons, sprites {pret), and the sainted dead 

(e) The Luni)as, a Dravidian caste whose special 
occupation is earthw'ork of all kinds, are remarkable for a 
preferer/le for ^Muhammadan deities They w'orship not 
only the Panchonpir,'’but also the Prophet, Fatima, Hasan, 
» and Husain Their other deities are less interesting — 

^ An ittempl has boon imdc to hoist him into the *Brahnnnical 
p inthcon under the n^l^c of Ghanas\amj (black cloud), an epithet of 
Krishna 
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Malmbir and Agwan ore the chief, with Kul Eteo, which, 
liowerer merely means the household god 

(f) The Musahars, another Dravidian tnbe, also have 
a varied pantheon Th^ pfieatly fear ghosts especially 
those of Bralimans and Rajputs whom they call Daitva 
Nats whom they call Nat and Pohlwan (wrestler) , Ahirs 
and Telis, whom tliey call Masan They worship two 

tnbal ancestors Deosi and Ansan tlie latter was the 
first Musahar to carry a doolie and by a pun is called 
Dula Deo Another of tJieir gods is Sadalu Lai who i^y 
be an ancestor too Or better known godhn^ they 
revere Banraj the forest king Baghaut and ^Iahablr 
Gansam and Bansaptt whom they regard as man an(| 
wife and whose wading they celebrate jearly They 
also worship the village godlmgs collectivdy 

Certain types of worship are widely practised bv 
orthodox and unorthodox Hindus 
19, of these the most important is 

ancestor worship Brahmanical Hindus, 
like other Aryan mces such as the andent 
Greeks and Romans, have always attached the greatest 
importance to the worship of tneir ancestors But the 
practice is not peculiarly Aryan it is also widely preva- 
lent amongst those low Hindu castes whose beliefs like 
themselves are of non Aryan descent Nor can the fact 
be explained by supposing that in this matter these low 
castes haN'e merely imitated their Brahmanical neighbours 
for the Dravidiao worship differs widely from the Aryan 
not only in respect of its ritual but of the conceptions 
which underlie it The object of the annual rraddfui 
ceremony of an orthodox Hindu Is to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the soul through the venous stages of bliss to 
complete beatitude — in other words to benefit fhe ances- 
tor theraseh-es The ntual consists in Jhe miking of 
offenngs not only to the manes of the ancestors but also 
and more lmportantl> to the gods The Dravidian 
on the other hand worships his ancestors, be 
cause he ^ears them He believes that unless he propiti- 
ates them they will return to earth and moke themselves 
unpleasant In other words, he worships them for his 
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own benefit, not theirs , and makes offerings to them only 
because they are themselves deities, or what pass for 
deities in his theology A few instances will suffice to 
prove these statements ^ 

(fl) The Bhuiya and the Kol worship their father and 
mother (though not more distant relatives), because they 
’ behe\e that they will othen^vise trouble their descendants 
with bad dreams, and cause disease The annual sacri- 
fice IS a goat and a fowl, if the suppliant can afford it, 
otherwise rice and pulse scattered about the courtyard will 
serve ’ 

(b) The Agariya offers a fowl once a year to the dead 
generally, and in addition a little water to the father and 
mother This suggests another difference between Dravi- 
dian and Brahmanical ancestor-worship , the Dravidian 
practice is due principally to a general fear of ghosts, 
but the ancestors get additional attention because, as 
having special knowledge of their descendants, they are 
specially dangerous 

(c) The Cheio is decidedly more advanced towards 
orthodoxy than most similar tribes, for he is served by 
Brahmans of respectable standing, and is beginning to 
adopt the regular sraddha Nevertheless, he also wor- 
ships his ancestors with precisely the same ritual as the 
Bhuiya, and holds precisely the same views of their 
malevolence Much the same is true of the Dharkar 

(^) The Biyars are, even more advanced than the 
Cheros, their worship is something like the ordinary 
sraddha, and they feed Brahmans on that occasion 
Nevertheless, they still retain their old animistic fears of 
their ancestors’ readiness to harm them 

(e) The Dhangar, on the tenth day after death, sacri- 
fices a pig, cuts off its feet and snout, and buries them in 
the courtyard under a stone Then he strikes that stone 
with another, and adjures the ghost of the deceased (who 

3 has in fact been cremated), to rest in peace in the grave 
made for hml, even if a magician (ojha) ^ould try to 
wake him They have no further worship, because this 
cererftony is held sufficient to lay the ghost for*ever 

(f) s The Ghasiyds, though in other respects a most pri- 
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mitire tnbe, seem less afraid of Ihcir ancestors tnon otlicrs 
like them They offer them a meal once a jear and pray 
to diem to be kind to themsel^s and their cattle The 
Kanjars also regard their ai^cestors as comparati\cly e-cH 
disposed and as a result only make an offering to them 
on festive occasions * ^ 

(g) Tlie Majhwars seem to worship their ancestors, 
as distinct from ghosts generally only when a sofi or 
daughter is married or when somebody has a dream 
for dreams are sent by ancestors, and show that ^hey 
need propitiation 

It may be odded that this DravidJan ancestor worship, 
when It IS annual and not occasional usually takes place 
at the Holi festiial m March not like the sraddha in 
Ivuar (the end of August) 

from the worship of ancestors to the worship of other 
human beings is an easy transition and 
to. DdScatwm Hinduism has admitted to its fiantheon 
fl/ t*lmu 4 Md many persons who were remartable either 
IQ their lives or in their deaths One 
instance of such a deified hero has al- 
ready been mentioned namely Raja Lakhan the god 
of the Kols but there are many more VaJmiki for 
instance author of the Ramayana by a strange freak of 
mythology has become a god of the Bhangi caste, under 
the name of Bolmik Others are Maheni the salt 

goddess of the Hayobans Raiputs of Ghazipur wbotdied 
in 1528 A D and Hardaur Lala the murderer of Abul 
FazI in Akbar s reign who was poisoned by his mistress 
in 1627 A D and 15 now the god of cholera Even cn 
minals have been deified for instance Gandak a Dom 
godlmg who i\as hanged for theft at some unknown date 
And according to Sir Herbert Roslcy canoni^cation has 
occurred in quite modem times K-Cshatj Chonttra Sen 
one of the leaders of the Brahmo Saihaj narrowly escaped 
deification in 1884 Sivaji the great ilahratta chieftain 
of the 18th century is worshipped at Ratnagin whilst 


Tl^ k a rtrOd g proof of tfaa Ybiw rndnuxt^ by Sir H Rlitey 
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e\er}bod} lias heard of John Nicliolson’s experiences — 
who pro\ed, if all that is iclated of him be true, a some- 
what irascible deit) 

But perhaps the most numerous class of deified saints 
and heroes arc the Pirs and Saiyids, wdio 
i/iWiiiiini/<i</(iit ‘ire of Muh.immadan origin, but are rever- 
’ saints ed both b) Muslims and Hindus. The 

■* Persian word ptr* means saint, w'hilst 

SiU\id, when used in this connexion, appears usually to 
bUj, not the title appropriate to descendants of Ah and 
Fatima, but .i corruption of lhe*Arabic word shahid, w'hich 
means .i mart} r in the cause of Isl.im. 'J he difference be- 
tween piT .ind vaiyid, therefore, is the same as betw'cen 
’siunt and hero , but the two terms seem to be used indiscri- 
minate!} Gha/i Ml} an, for instance, the chief of the 
Panchpir, whose real name was Saiyid Salar Masaud, 
could not reasonabl} be described as a saint , but he wvns in- 
dubitabl} a shahid, haMiig been sl.un in battle with Suhal 
Deo, a 15 har ciiieftain * Sc\eral of these Muhammadan 
worthies have alread} been mentioned amongst the deities 
of various castes, for instance, S.ikhi barwar Sultan, better 
known in the Punj.ib, w'hosc real name wxas baiyid 
Ahmad, Shaikh Saddo, also called the Miyan of Amroha, 
Aladdin’s counterpart, much re\ored b} women w'ho desire 
to obtain the upper hand of their husbands, Miran 
Sahib, the great magician of Ajmer, Guga Pir, alias 
Zabir Pir or Zahir Qiwan, the snake-king — though in 
this case it seems more probable that the saint w'as origi- 
nally Hindu, w'lth the name of Guga Bir, and wxis import- 
ed not from, but into, Islam “ Other famous saints, to 
w'hose shrines Hindus as well as Muslims resort, are 
Shah Mina (died 147S) at Lucknows wdiose assistance is 
Aaluable in lesral difficulties, Baha-ud-din Madar Shah at 


* The similarity of pir with Uic Hindi bir (Sanskrit vtr), which 
means hero, and is i common adjunct to the name of the deified, may 
hd\e facilitated ’the adoption of the Muslim saint bv Hinduism See 
tlic story of Guga Pir, just below * 

’,y\nd incidentally he was not a ‘Saiyid’, he was tlyj nephew of 
Sultan Mahmud, and therefore a 1 urk 

® According to one story, he was first converted to Islam 
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Makkanpur in the Cawnpore district ond Ala ud-din 
Sabir at Piron Kaliar in Saharanpur 

Of all tliese deified worthies of Islam the Panchpir, 
or five saints, possess the largest number 
33 TJw of adherents Both Hindus and Muham 

madans paj rrverence to them they are 
worshipped by some fifty-three castes of whom forty-four 
are wholly or partly Hindu whilst of that number no leas 
than sixteen are ot good soaal standing, and only eight 
can be reckoned as unorthodox At the census of lyii 
when the statistics of secti were fully recorded the num 
ber of their Hindu followers alone was put at over ij 
millions but that covered onlv those to whom this was 
the fnncipal worship I reckon that the total population 
of the Hindu castes who worship these five saints amounts 
to some 13I millions 

The onginal five were the Prophet All Fatima, 
Hasan and Husain which sugcests a Shla ongin for 
this worship but most modem Indian Muslims usually 
substitute fi\e lesser saints whilst some recogmxe only 
four Whatever the number however the composition 
of the ^oup \anes greatiy Amongst Hindus indeed 
the >3113110115 are so numerous that it is impossible to 
get any consistent account of these saints In the small 
district of Benares alone, Mr Crooke discovered five 
different lists, with a total of eleven names between them 
— Viz Cihazi Mjyan (five lists) Amina Sati (four lilts) 
Suthan Ajafa Salor and Buahna (three lists each) Pan 
hnr (two lists) and Bhairon Bande Kahka, Shahxa and 
Bahlano (one list each) Other names ^at are often 
found are Subhan BaraJina, Sah Jamal Sahja Mai Sali- 
^di and Hathile whilst the Kafwar caste also includes 
Brahma Deota and Bare PurukJi The cult centres 
round Ghazi Mijan whose real name was SafyW Salar 
iMasaud, the nephew of Sultan Mahfnud of Ghazni He 


i! T* Bob*-ol-Hoq ShMh ShMjna T bri*. and 

ililcW m Jabanfr* mil of Multan, Shah Ruqo4'\l*ra Ha» 

?n F»rfd-ud-<JlQ f Pak Patan. CiKrpl j 

Khwnja It Ub AiaaiJ and AWuI Wahid 
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led a crescentade into Hindustan at the age of sixteen, 
o\erran the Doab and Oudh, and in 1034 a d , before lie 
had reached his twentieth birthda), w'as killed in battle 
near Bahraich, and buried 1^ a spot wdiich he had chosen 
for his dwelling-place His godhead is probably due to 
his } oiith , he is a deity of the same t> pe as Adonis and 
Dulha Deo, snatched aw'ay by an untimely death in 
eart) manhood Of the rest, sc\eral are obviously of 
Hindu extraction Bhairon, though a Hindu god, has a 
cei;tain connexion with Islam, because he is regarded as 
the ‘minister’ of the great saint Sakhi Sanvar Sultan 
Kahka is simply a form of Parvati, Siva’s consort. Bande 
and Sahja ^lai both seem to belong to the class of 
’‘mother goddesses’ , the former is w'orshipped singly by 
half a dozen castes Brahma Deota and Bare Purukh 
(great old man) are liolh deified men, w'honi the Kahvars 
describe as respectnel} a Brahman follow'er, and the spi- 
ritual ^uide, of Ghazi Mi) an Panhar, by one caste, 
is described as the son of Ravana, king of the Rakshasa 
demons, wdiat his precise connexion wnth the young 
Muhammadan hero may be, is not obMOtis Others seem 
to belong to Islam Ajab Salar merely means ‘the w’on- 
defful leader’ , but the true name is almost certainl)^ Rajab 
Salar, who w^as one of Saiyid Saiar Masaud’s lieutenants, 
the Kotw^al of the army ^ Subhan is an Arabic word 
meaning ‘praise’, and might be part of a name, Suthan 
looks like a popular cocruption of it Buahna and Barah- 
na seem to be different forms of the same word, one 
caste identifies Barahna wnth Father Abraham Pir 
Hathile w'as the son of Ghazi Miyan’s sister, wdiilst Sah 
Jamal is a saint wntli a shrine near Aligarh Amina w^as 
the name of the Prophet’s mother, and it may be, as 
one caste that makes a speciality “of her w'orship believes, 
that sht* was tlje original of Amina Sati,' the faithful wnfe, 
though the connexion betw^een the Prophet’s mother and 
Ghazi Miyan is not obvious It is impossible even to 

3 

' One caste calls him Rajab Salar His tomb at Bahraich is con- 
sidered a sacred place * 

* Amina Sati, by some castes who worship her singly, is also called 
Amina De\i (the goddess Amina) 
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guess who Bahlano Shahxa and Sahjadi may be ‘ Some 
of these deities— Ghoii Miyan, Amina Sati Panhar, 
Bande — are worshipped singly as well as in company 
with the rest of the quintette The tomb of Ghan Miyan 
at Bahraich is a place of pil^raa^e 

Every j-ear usually at the Sn Panchanii festival in 
spnng or the Dasahra festival in autumn, 
TJw woriif* becomes incumbent on every religious- 
/ impumnu minded person to worship the implements 
<ii%i oy insignia of the vocation hv which he 

lives This statement of Sir Herbert 
Risley s is perhaps an exaggeration but there are un 
doubtedly many castes some of high piosition who carry 
it out Rajputs worship (or used to worship) their* 
swords Kayasthas worship theif pens and inkstands 
jewellers their pincers and blow pipe, bankers their led 
gers gram mer^ants their weights, carpenters their saws 
and chisels barbers their raxors and scissors cotton prin- 
ters (ehhipu) their dies In some cases the practice is 
semi-traditiooal the classical instance is the thug s wor 
ship of the pickaxe which he used to bury bis victims 
Sirailarl) the Araethiya Rajput worships a cobbler s tool 
(ranpi) because their ancestress, after a massacre found 
refuge in a Charaar s hut and the Bandhalgoti Rajput 
worships the banks or knife with which a Dharkar splits 
bamboos, because of a traditional connexion with that 
tnbe, though it is now called a poniard the symbol of 
Narwar their ancestral home Sometimes the tool Is 
regarded as the vehicle of a god Borhais worship Visva- 
karma m the shape of a yard measure Lohars worship 
Mahadeva and Devi m the shape of their seat and their 
anvil In at least one case though t^pre Is no actual 
worship there is reverence the Tamboll carefully pre 
serves the conservatory (bhit) in which he grows the betel 
creeper from ceremonial impunty In another case, the 
suitability of the tools is not obvious one suhcaste of 
Kandus, who nowada\^ are generally shopkeepers wor 
ship the chisel hammer and T square because at one 

* Sahjyfl »wild be n commuo HIdcO cocrup tl on ot rtw Perrion sJuM 
ndJ a prlncew Shaha may nJw be refmibte t the Mme wmL 
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time they were stonecutters I myself have on one occa- 
sion come across this custom The event occurred in 
Il'Iirzapur in 1910, when having- summoned a meeting of 
Kayastha pal'ivaris, I arrived to find only one or two pre- 
sent On enquiry, I was 'told that they were absent 
because it was the day on which they worshipped their 
’ pens and inkstands ' 

-The cow was not an object of veneration in the Vedic 
period, there is ample evidence in van- 
24 pie worship ous Bralimanas" to show that the bull 
0/ the cow were sacrificed, and also used for 

food By the time of Manu, however, 
such a feeling had come into existence, and was already 
very strong, for he classes cow-kilhng among the deadly 
sms Its origin, therefore, must have occurred between 
the Vedic period and the period when Manu’s institutes 
vere compiled, but the manner in which it originated has 
long been a controversial question The cow had already 
been idealized in Vedic mythology as Kamadhenu, the 
fabulous cow belonging to Indra, which was produced 
at the churning of the ocean “ At a later date, cattle 
were closely connected with Krishna, as his epithets 
Gopala (cowherd) and Govinda (cow-finder) show, and 
no doubt the growth of Krishna-.worship helped to popu- 


^ Sir H Risley (op cit , pp 235-236), has described tlie worship of 
orderlies of the Simla secretariat , an altar is set up, consisting of an 
office box, on which are ari^nged ink-pots, pen-holders, stationery, pen- 
cils, and ‘all the clerkly paraphernalia by means of which the Govern- 
ment of India justifies its existence’ The whole is ‘draped with abundant 
festoons of red tape’ — a piece of cynicism that is, 1 trust, unconscious 
I have enquired whether a similar practice prevails in the provincial 
secretariat 1 learn that on the janamashtaim, or festival of Krishna’s 
birth, a similar altar is actually set up, but it is merely for decorative 
effect, and is not worshipped All secretariat officials are invited to sub- 
scribe to tVis ceremony Muhammadan orderlies about the same time 
Collect siAscnptioijs for a Matilud Sharif — an account of the birth of the 
Prophet recited in Arabic* and translated into Urdu 

® Brahmanas are prose writings, in the nature of commentaries, 
attached to the various Vedas For details of the comments in these 
works, see R C* Dutt, Historv of Indian Civihzatton, Vol I, p 253 et seq 
® There is a somewhat similar legend in Scandinavian mythology 
Ymm, the first living being, was nourished by the milk of |he cow Aud- 
humla, which was created by the god Surtur for the purpose Kama- 
dhenu means the ‘desire-cow’, 1 e the cow that grants desires 
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lame cow worship Again the pancha gavya or five 
products of the cow ‘ are both useful for scaring demons 
and necessary as adjuncts to ntual whilst an agncultural 
people would naturally respect on animal of so much uti- 
lity Her mythological imifortance her close connexion 
with one of the most populw of Hindu deities, her ritual 
istic and practical usefulness, are surely sufficient to 
account for the great respect in which she is ^neralJy held 
and even for her worship Nor of course is cow worship 
peculiar to India alone * At the present day the cow is 
an object of veneration all Hindus save a very few 
castes Of these exceptions, the Chamar is the most 
important As his traditional function Is tanning and 
one of his duties is the skinning of dead animals, espe 
cially cattle, he naturally has no objection to eating b^ 
and no reason for venerating the cow indeed he has often 
been known to poison cattle for the sake of their bides, 
though Chamar panchayaU often take strong measures 
to discourage the practice • The Dom in the plains the 
Korwa and occasionally the Bhangi eat beef but the 
first and third of these are the lowest of the low and the 
second is the least dvillxed of all the jungle tribes of 
the province The extent of veneration differs the mini 
mum amounts to a refusal to kill the animal or eat its 
flesh the maximum to actual worship which is, however 
uncommon indeed I can only find two castes, the Dangi 
and the Golapurab that regard the cow as a deity thoqgh 
there is a festival called Gopashlaml or Gokulashtami, 
when cattle are decorated and fed with special food a 
practice which closely resembles a sacrificial offering At 
the other end of the scale it Is probable that most Hindus 
of education pay the cow no special reverence and like 


curd*, hotter itrlne tssd dung Anotber d£ her prodifct*. nwJ 
»!ctiri*n nurfa, U gntrffdmm a J^Iknr ^gmeot, which 
UK b rmxkralj erpbined. I 9 i nadoe ot I'mmrocJMUt' 

MS ou ^ tU oarup«io» retomed t Uie com 1911 

P- hs* certain metfichul pnneTtlM. 

■»ded toll of the Egyptians, Ii one Lwtsttto while A*roci'» 
cslf Ij Mxjther (Herodotus, II jS. ijj, HI sy-sj Enrfos. 

• See Chspter Vt par 13 (W) (e). 
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the members of the Arya Samaj, would justify the prohi- 
bition against her slaughter solely on the score of her 
economic usefulness But the vast majority regard her as 
being, if not divine, at all events sacred The Amawas 
of every month is set apart’ as the cattle’s day of rest 
The Brahmam bull, let loose after a death, like the scape- 
’ goat of the Jews, with the weight of the dead man’s 
sins upon him, is allowed to wander where he will, and 
feed where he will j\Iany pious Hindus keep a cow in 
the house, and place her where the master of the house 
will see her when he wakes The killing of a cow, even 
if accidental, invokes the severest caste penalties 

Ever}’ Hindu, however primitne his other beliefs may 
’ be, has the conception of a supreme per- 

25 The worship sonal god, w lio IS Called Parameshwar ^ 
of Parameshwar According to the Puianic metaphysic, 
Parameshwar is the universal spirit when 
manifested as a person, who, according as he is actuated 
by apathy, activity, or goodness, becomes one of the 
three divine individualities, Brahma, Siva, or Vishnu 
Clearly, the professed Saiva or Vaishnava has no real 
place for this deity in his cosmogony, and would proba- 
bly explain his presence there by saying that he was 
Siva or Vishnu But the philosophical explanation of 
him means little or nothing to the ordinary Hindu He 
simply regards Parameshwar as a god above all other 
gods, the ultimate creator of the universe, who takes 
pleasure in good and abhors evil , but as being also much 
too exalted to take any active interest in the affairs of his 
followers Siva, Vishnu, and all the rest of the heavenly 
host may be subordinate to him , but they are of much 
more practical importance, because they can and will ren- 
der assistance to their petitioners As an Indian friend 
recently>pht it to me, the difference between Parameshwar 
and other gods’ is th5 difference between the King Empe- 
j ror and Jihe district officers But however indeterminate 
the Hindu’s idea of Parameshwar may be, it piakes of him 

at bottom a monotheist, or at the least a henotheist 

> » 

* Alsp Ishwar, Bhagwan, or Narayan 
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Worship 13 perhaps, too strong a term to apply to the 
relation of most Hindus to this deity The Bhuiya the 
Chamar the Gandhila, the Gorchha and the Nat make 
offering to him and some Hindu Banjaras are taught 
by their Brahman gvrus to pray only to him But the 
worship of most Hindus Is restricted to an occasional reat 
ation the Sat Narayan Kalha^ in his honour or the 
repetition of his name in the mormng and erenhig 
They reserve their prayers and offerings for deities more 
accessible than Parameshwar 

The three twice born \dvtja) di\’isions of the old AVyn 
nations Br^mans, Kshatnyaa and 
16. tjm Brak- Vaisyas though unequal to each other in 
mmt daUe* sociol rank yet shar^ certain sacramcnt-t 
to ^ connected with all the 

pnncipaJ occasions of a man s life, from 
his birth to his death Of these the most important was 
the tipanayana ceremony when the youth was initiated 
into the study of the Vedas and invested with the sacred 
thread (janeo) for it was this ceremony that constituted 
his second birth and made him dvija The Sudra had 
no part in these ceremonies just as he was kept out of 
ail social intercourse with the Aryan twice bom so was 
he kept out of the Aryan religion s doctnnes and practi 
ces And these were the rues which it was the Brahman s 
especial duty to perform But the circumstances of the 
Aryans environment put an en^ to this eiclusiven^ess 
The twice bom were forced into intermarriage with the 
Dravidian Sudras and an Aryo-Dravldjan race arose In 
later centuries there was further mixture of blood as the 
result of fresh invasions and the mixed castes — rmoic 
vraiya and varnasankara — took the place of the old 
XKtmas In theory none of these were or could nghtfully 
demand to be regarded as twice bora But nidn^ castes 
still hold the title Most are those who trace direct descent 


An ccount erf the meoireetatlon f God to ceruln erf bli 
wranhlppe™. 

• Tt» tinlm»*]lty of the belief I Parmnie*hv«r hu been offldaJly 
recoml^ bj the Q* of hi* name In the oath admtnlrtered to Hindi* 
^ » help me Ck«l beenmea « help me Parameahw 

A I n Hat ia flmj In the appeoefia to tbla chapter 
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on one side from Arj^an Kshatriya or Vaisya, who on 
that account perform the vpanayana rite, and wear the 
sacred thread Others are those who, having in one way 
or another acquired or usurped the rank and name of a 
twice born class, have also* usurped its distinguishing 
ceremonies Even at the present day, a caste will occa- 
ssional ly, on the strength of some claim to Kshatriya or 
YaiSya descent, take to wearing the sacred thread Nor 
is that all As Sudras, especially those classed as clean, 
came more and more under the influence of Brahmanism, 
they too began to perform other’l'ites than the upanayava 
And the Brahmans who, as we have seen, had already 
compromised with Sudra gods, now were compelled to 
Compromise with the worshippers of those gods They, 
too, had suffered to no small extent by constant contact 
with lower races They had seen the priests of low reli- 
gions — Ojhas, Joshis,^ and such like — appropriate their 
rank and title, and be recognized as Brahmans If the 
legends are true, the}’’ had seen kings ‘create’ Brahmans 
out of Kurmis and Ahirs and Bhars and Lodhas Some 
of their number had lost rank either by offences against 
social laws, or by yielding to the demands of powerful 
non-Aryan clients And so they acquiesced in the claims 
of the new ‘twice born’ , whilst their lower grades sank so 
low as to sers’e the Sudra pan^enus And that is still the 
state of affairs at the present day 

^n examination of, relevant facts and figures has 
yielded the following results for the province — 

(i) Out of a total Hindu population (excluding the 
Brahmans themselves), of 35^ millions, some 19J 
millions are served as priests by Brahmans of high 
standing In this total are included (a) the castes that 
claim Brahmamcal descent — Bhumhar, Taga, Ahiwasi, 
Bohra, «nd others, (b) all Rajputs and castes claiming 
a Kshatriya lineage, "such as the Khattri and the Kayas- 
tha, (c) all the castes now genencally known as Vaisya, 
(d) all the godd agricultural castes , (e) a few^occupational 

castes connected with trade in food, or personal service, 

• ^ 

1 Astrologers, not the Joshis of the hills 
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such as the Halwai and Kafaar, who must necessanly pre- 
serve their ceremonial puntj unsullied or which claim 
twice born affinities such as the Sonar and Belwar The 
lowest caste of any importance included in the list is the 
Kalwar but he has recently been rising In the social 
scale and now claims to be a Vaisya 

(2) Some 6} millions are served either by Brahmans* 
of definitely low standing or by Brahmans belonging to 
higher grades who are nowe\^r despised for the service 
that the^ render to such castes Of these 4} millions are 
occupational or servant caStes of which the most Important 
are the Barhai Lohar Bbarbhunja Kon Gadarlya and 
Kewat The rest are tnbal castes of Dravldian extraction 
the Bhar the Arakh the Past, and the Dusadh are the 
most important of these 

(3) The next group of 8J millions Includes 25 castes 
that have Induced Brahmans necessanly of low standing 
to render them some sort of tn^^al service T!ie most 
important of these are the Chamars,’ Kumhats Dhobis 
Luni>as, Bhangis, Mallahs Khatiks and Dhanuks 
The forms of assistance which the Brahman usually ren 
dere to his humble clients is to fix euspiaous dates for 
their important ceremonies, such as mamage to receive 
gifts on suitable occasions, sometimes, to carry out the 
worship of one of the more Important gods or to honour 
weddings by his presence though taking no part in them 
himself The most pathetic case is that of the Chapiar 
His occupation the food that he eats, and some of his 
habits render him abominable to every orthodox Hindu 
vet the soCTety that despises him could not do without 
him He Is extremely punctilious in carrying out his 
complicated ntes, many of which are at least a colourable 
imitation of orthodox ceremonial He is eitr^nely reli 
pou9 and though he worships numerouf^ deitie^ yet he 

a much better conception of a supreme person^ god 
than many other castes of his own, or even of better * 

•mil get Brmhmaa* of 0 degnded kJnd t 

• ADd fab wtf occnpttloo ihe la tfat vUUge. midwife. 
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Standing In some parts, for instance, he regularly wor- 
ships Parameshw ar, and, in other parts, he uses words 
at the funeral ceremony which show that he recognizes 
the existence of an all-powerful creator ^ Further, it was 
the Chamar Rai Das, one of Ramananda’s pupils, who 
founded the deistic sect of the Snnarayam or Si\anara- 
*>ani, into which many Chamars are initiated, whilst 
otheffs belong to the Kabirpanthi and Ramanandi sects ■ 
In fact, he is as strict a Hindu as his betters will allow 
him to be 

{4) The last is a small grou^ of half a million persons 
and thirty castes, all of them of non-Aryan extraction. 
They fall into seven groups — 

* (a) Six tribal castes, all akin to the Central Indian 
Gonds, they are the Aganya, Badi Nat, IMajhwar, Pan- 
kha, Parahiya, and Patari So far they have evinced 
little or no desire to have any dealings with Brahmans, 
they haw, indeed, priests of their own, called haigas, who 
are mostly Pataris 

(b) Five tribal castes, akin to the Mundari tribes of 
Chhota Nagpur, namely, the Dhangar, Khairwa, Kol, 
KoTAva, and Sahariya They are in much the same case 
as the tribes of the previous group , though a few of the 
more advanced Kols are beginning to call in Brahmans of 
an inferior kind to eat sacrificial food in their houses, 
paying them to do so ^ 

(f) A third group cgnsists of four tribes belonging to 
the IDom race — the Dom of the plains, the Dharkar, 
Baser, and Balahar These are all the lowest of the low. 


* 'Tuhi hat, tain tie paida kiya aier tain ne mar hya ' ‘Thou art 
He , Thou hast made alive, and Thou hast struck dead ’ 

^ All these are Vaishnava sects The legend of Rai Das is a good 
e\ample of transmigration beliefs One of the sect’s holy books, tlie 
Santa VtrJha, openj with the words ‘the love of God and knowledge of 
him are tlie only true urJUerstanding’, which shows the nature of the 
sect’s doctrine For a full account, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
• N-WP ai^ Oudh, Vol II, pp 185-189 

3 In the famine years of 1907-1908 a Brahman constable, who was a 
noted shikari, took complete charge of the Kols in his circle, who pro- 
vided giost of his beaters , I do not doubt that he, at all events, rendered 
them many a little Brahmanical service, out of friendship for tliose 
whom he openly called ‘his children’ 
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and no Brahman would ordinanl^ serve tliem though 
they ha\'e sometimes attempted to induce him to do so 

(d) The fourth group consists of various gipsy tnbes 
the Sansim the Bajanija Nnt, the Bawanya, Baj^, Ben 
gah and Habura The *1831 named occasionally give 
Brahmans some uncooked gram at their funeral cere- 
monies but that seems to constitute their sole dealing^ 
with them 

(e) The fifth group consists of three related tribes, the 
Bhuijas, Bhmjors, and the greater part of the Musahars 
A \'ery few of the lost rfamed who ba\’e settled down to 
Milage life consult Brahmans as astrologers But the 
group generall) wiU have none of their ministrations, pre 
femng their own baigas whilst the Bhunar caste, which 
like the Patan provides monj of these abonginal pnests, 
affects to despise them and even relates a nbald legend of 
them 

(/) Tbe next group consists of the Beldar and Kharot 
castes which belong to the same family as tlie Luniyas 
Orhs and Binds Tlie last two castes have nsen in the 
social scale sufficiently to receive the servnees of Brahmans 
of low degree and no doubt their relauves will do so too 
in time 

(g) The last group ^consists of three hill or submon- 
tane tnbes — the hill Dom the Raji and the Tliaru 
The last named has occasionally made attempts to secure 
the ministrations of Brahmans bpt so fax with \-ery Jittle 
success 

Tbe previous discussion may now be summanxed as 
follows As the result of vanous causes, 
t 7 SnmmMfj Hinduism is n bewildenng collection of 
diverse beliefs doctnnes and practices 
These can however be divided into two main classes 
Firstly there are those that relate piainryt to the 
greot Hindu gods in their vanous Aspects of whom the 
chief are Siva Vishnu and tlieir consorts and,secondIy 
there are those whicli spnng from vandVis non Arynn 
sources and relate to minor deities of all kinds — second 
^ godfe, godlings, ancestore, canonized saint/ and 
heroes, animals and even natural objects The first class 
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are always, the latter class seldom, it e\er, recognized 
by the Brahman priesthood The only or principal wor- 
ship of a vast majority, some 87] per cent of all Hindus, 
IS directed to one of the Bralimamcal great gods in the 
first class, and consequently may be described as ortho- 
dox worship , but a large proportion of the orthodox also 
worship deities in the second class, whilst the unorthodox 
minority worship only such deities Each caste selects 
Its own deities , outside the great gods, the Muhammadan 
grqup of saints known as the Panchpir probably com- 
mands the largest number of adherents But though 
Hinduism ma}' be, as Sir Alfred Lyall called it, ‘a tangled 
lungle of disorderly superstitions’, yet there are certain 
ring-fences round that jungle — certain forms of worship 
in which all, or nearly all, Hindus share, certain gods 
to whom they all pay reverence The first of these bonds 
of union is ancestor-worship, practically every Hindu, 
whethei* orthodox or unorthodox, follows this practice, 
and though both the nature of the worship and the con- 
ceptions underlying it may vary, yet the differences are 
not so great that they cannot be reconciled Every 
Hindu, again, has some conception, more or less definite, 
of a supreme personal god, whom he generally calls 
Parameshwar With the exception of a very few out- 
caste tribes on the \ery fringe of society, every Hindu 
pays at least so much re^erence to the cow that he will 
not, kill It, or eat its fjesh , and with similar exceptions, 
every Hindu accepts such ministrations from the Brah- 
man priests as they are willing to give him, and admits 
their spiritual supremacy 

A Hindu’s code of ethics is as high as that of any 
other civilized nation As Sir Richard 
2S Religion and Bum says, ‘He knows that it is wrong 
ethics > • to commit murder, adultery, theft, and 
perj&ry, and to covet, and he honours 
his parejits, in the case of the father at any rate, to a 
degree exceeding the customs of most nation^, which have 
no ceremony resembling that of the sraddha' At the 
sam6 time, the Hindu religion neither is, nor* contains, 
an ethical code A Hindu, if asked why a specific actibn 
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IS nght or wrong would never gi\e as a reason that Uie 
gods had so ordained If he were asked wlmt he had to 
hope from Mitue and to fear from sin he would never 
mention dmne reward or punishment in reply 

And jet his eschatology includes sufficiently clear concep- 
tions both of hea^'en and hell Hell is the kingdom of 
^ ania god of death whose dutj it is to judge and punish 
the wicked but his power is limited Jf the dying min s 
eyes in his lost moments are lixed upon a saci^ stream 
espeaally the Ganges lljen he will escape from Yapia 
e%’en if he be the worst of sinners And if no sacred 
stream is available then the correct ntual by the death 
bed and at the funeral can keep \ ama s messenger^ 
away The Chaitanya sect of Vaishna\'as go e\'en further 
for they hold that tne mere mention of any of Vishnu s 
names by the death bed even if the mention be accidental 
or mimical or actually blasphemous, will save a emner 
from hell and secure bis admission to heaven On the 
metaphj’sical plane, sal>ation to a Hindu is absorption of 
the individual self into the universal self (paramaiman) 
•which amounting as it does to mere pmanapallon from 
the troubles of existence coupled with the loss of personal 
consciousness, is no better than annihilation But as 
soon as man begins to believe in a personal god he will 
cease to belie\'e m abstract salvation For tne merging 
of one individual self in another JndiMdual self is un 
thinkable and though man may hve after death viih 
God he cannot li\'e in God And so we find that Sai\Tsm 
and Vaishnavisrn each has its own heaven called Kailasa 
and Vaikuntha respedu'ely the former situated in the 
Himalajos the latter on the mythical Mount Meru To 
these hea'vens are transported the souls of the faithful 
and of those who bj death bed ceremonial hojfe escaped 
from ^ ama there to dwell m sucl^ statQ of bAtitude ^ 
as each has deserved But not for e\Tr The Hindu 

^ OI ih«e ttatc* there arc three | cT bj*, or dweJllnj In the — m a 
pince u god j or daisiOng la tbe p r ta e iice td god nod 

«■ aeqiririnfl the forro of god. The In*t b generaKr Wd f be tbeiWgb- 
e»t ^te 0/ beatitude j but aoote. noder the Influeoee of perntbebot, »(H 
MjraJya or obaorptioii In the oirerBU apHt. 
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hi'Iitnt’s hrinh in llu‘ tr.insniif^r.Hion of m)uIs (\(tti\nra),' 
,n\d rri^.irds Iummmi niul lu*ll .is ionipor.ir\ .ibodos, where 
llie Sind remains in die inlerva! IxMween Us cm.incijialion 
Innn (ine niorial both .nul ,its .ismunption of .inotiier 
lanUed to the inetaph\ sn.il dot trine of saiivara is the 
eihiial dm trine ot Kanuft, or Jiuioin.itn retribution, al- 
*reatl\ mentioned as a dot trine ol Buddhism, .iceording 
tti whuh ,i man’s thoughts and attums m one cMslenie 
determine tlie st.itus anti tondition of his nevl eMsientc. 
It ^he {^ootl tmtwtMj^Iis ihi* e\il. he will rise to a higher 
tfradt* til life, the \ir(ii«nis Cli.imar mn\ be reborn .i 
\.iis\.i t»r a Rai|)iii If the e\il ouiweiglis the good, he 
will l.nll to .1 lowt r level, .ind the Br.ihman mav be reborn 
!i Chamar, as in tin h geiul tif R.n Has, founder of the 
Snnarav.ini sf( i of \ .nshn.iv.is. \ni! bt t aust* it is auio- 
m.itu . /atrimi is .iKo iiuxorable, .ilTortling neither room 
for repentant e nor hope of forgiveness But it is not a 
rehgioir. dot trine, indeed, I unuo lies eniirelv outside tlic 
sphcn* ttf divine influent e, so th.it no god, Iiovvever potent, 
i.in intidifv <»r impede its attion 

1 he ethic.il value of the dot trine of larma has often 
been doubted It is argued that since 
.-I? hariiut end consciousness couies to an end with death, 
fUtci no man tan renfember the events of his 

previous CNistentes, .ind therefore can 
form no estimate of their elTect on his present existence It 
IS yidced possible to go further, for ,inv given condition 
of life mav be either .i reward for virtue displa}ed in a 
lower condition, or a punishment for sms committed in 
a higher condition Conscquentlv , as Sir Herbert Rislcy 
puls it, 'the philosojihic sinner may . console him- 
self with lliejhought that, tliough iindoubtedlv'^ a reckon- 
ing awaits liim, he will have become somebody else by 
the tin>e’ the , bill is presented’ And no man — at all 
events, no philosopliic sinner — will mind running up a 

’ Tiic ori;;in»of tins doctrine is unccrinm There arc only unimpor- 
tant trncii, of It in the Vedas Some regard it ts tlic n.Ttural complement 
of tlic doctrine of the universd self (l.ggchng, hues lint .^tith edition, 
s\ flniJuisni) , some is in import ition from .mimisni, wncrc the idea 
of tr msmigration \%ould cert only be it home (Mncdonell, Jltslory oj 
Satisknt Literature, 1900, p 115, and Kibley, op cit , p 238) 
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bill if somebody else will pay it ' To such or^ments, 
a Hindu would probably reply that tlie continuance of 
consciousness was possible, and had actually occurred in 
the case of great ascetics Rai Das the Chatnar for 
instance, was according tcf the legend fully aware of 
his former Brahraanhood, and of the causes that had led 
to his rebirth as a Chamar Such a reply is of little 
assistance however for even if the fact be true few can 
claim to be great ascetics But these arguments, though 
they be valid in theory are of no practical import 
ance ^verv Hindu firm!) believes that am will cert^nly 
entail retribution in a subsequent existence Every 
Hindu bom in a degraded condition will admit that the 
degradation is the result of evil-doing in a previous existt 
ence In short karma though it maj lack in logic, is 
a very real and important element in the Hindu s code 
of ethics 

Though neither the Hindu religion as a whole nor 
any branch of it can be regarded as a 
JO. Bfuku €Md <x>de of ethics yet Vaisbnaviam incul 
cates one tenet which has a very real 
ethical value This is bhaktt marga the 
doctnne of personal devotion to the deity Pnmanly, 
perhaps, bhakU in the Vaishnava s creed is man s duty 
to God practically however it regulates the Vaishnava s 
conception of his duty to his neighbour For he holds 
that he can best show his devotion to his god by helping 
his fellow man It is bhakli whicn explains those numer 
ous shnnes and temples and dharmsafas those wells and 
tanks and bathing ghats which are to be found dotted 
about the countryside — gifts made by pious Hindus to 
the glory of God and the service cf man It is because 
of the importance which Vaishnavism attaches to bhakti 
that Professor Monier Williams has declared it t< be the 


areumoiu apply with far greater fores to ths Buddhiat than 
t tlje Brahmanka] cJoctHoe of k m**. For Buddhlra deolrt tbo eilat 
conoectiiig Onk L e H reni Ilf Vod Uf I* mho 
“■ f It I tb.. former life which perelsU Into the asccod 

^ •adafied, and. If enl It It fnMtmted4 But 
can be neither coradoutDeat nor memory 
In the second life of the flrtt. * 
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* 

only real religion of the Hindus — since religion implies 
devotion 

Writers of the older school hold that the Hindu reli- 
gion and the Hindu caste system are 
31 CasiL and inseparably Connected Professor Eggel- 
Tchgion ing,^ for instance, has asserted that ‘the 

cardinal principle which underlies the 
S3"Stem of caste is the preseiA^ation of purity of descent, 
and purity of religious belief and ceremonial usage’ 
This view IS related to that old theory of the origin of 
caste, now generally discarded, ’which represents it as the 
artificial product of the Brahman priesthood All that 
need be said here is that if the caste system was devised 
Vith the object of preserving ‘the purity of belief and 
ceremonial usage’, it has been a singular failure For the 
old Vedic beliefs have been modified by metaphysical 
speculation, and overlaid by a mass of alien practices, 
and th& Vedic ritual, which could be la\vfully performed 
only by an Aryan priesthood for an Aryan people, is 
now in daily use amongst a people of mixed descent 
Nevertheless, caste and religion have each a certain 
effect upon the other Religion, in Sir Herbert Risley’s 
words, ‘exercises a subtle influence on family ritual and 
domestic usages, and through these tends insensibly to 
modify and transform the internal structure of Indian 
society’ “ Religion, for instance, has caused the for- 
mation of four important sectarian castes It is also re- 
sponsible for the formation of new endogamous groups 
within a caste Amongst the Rastogis, worshippers of 
Hardaur Lala will not intermarry with worshippers of 
Mahabir or the Panchpir The Muraos have two endo- 
gamous sections, named respectively Saktiha and Bhak- 
tiha® — Sakti and Vishnu worshippers Similar sections 
exist ayibng thp Binds (Panchpinya), Chamars (Rai- 
dasi), Nais ^Senapanthi), and Chhipis (Sadh and 
Namdeojpansi) , but there are no doubt many more 


* gncy Brit, iith edition, sv Hinduism 

’ Op cit , p 216 » 

• The word means ‘devotee’ 
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On tile other hand, caste exercises an influence, et-en 
more subtle, thoi^ no less real on relle^on through the 
medium of the Brahman himself Tne Brahman is 
socially supreme He owes Jus hegemony to a \anety of 
potent causes — hrs anaent lineage, his wide and vaned 
learning the temporal ascendancj which in the past he 
acquired as the ^1 powerful minister of puppet kings 
Most of alt perhaps, he owes it to his work as legislator 
for to a people who r^mrded custom as law he was wise 
enough to declare that law was custom ’ And so 
Hindus, though they may fear and even hate him (as 
much proverbial philosophy proves) nevertheless res- 
pect him greath and b^use they respect him as 
supreme in societ> are all the more willing to admit his 
supremacy in religion — a supremacy based on the fact 
that in o highly religious community he is the sole 
repository of thwlogical thought and ceremonial usage 
That readiness finds us most obvious exprcssioit at the 
present day in the pathetic eagerness of castes on the 
outer fnnge of Hinduism to rccei\-e the Brahman s minis- 
trations, which will allow them to pass within the pale 
of orthodoxy 

The Hindu religion as we have seen has no ethical 
importance it concerns itself solely with 
3 Cm* enf 0 man s duty towards God but not with 
his du^ towards his neighbour And 
fcarma ts a philosophical not a religious, 
doctrine But the caste system provides an effective substi 
tute indeed no dread of divine punishment could provide 
■a moral sanction more powerful than dread of caste penal 
ties The efiiaency of that sanction is proved by the 
account of the system of caste government gi\’en in an 
earlier cliapter the reality of that dread can best pro\‘ed 
by a common saying *Panch Paramuhvi^ir — Tie caste 
council IS God — says the Hindu 
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The sixteen StotskAms of the Hindus 


GAfbhklhKn 
PotiMTmrfi 
Slouii toQoa yu 

kmrwtM 

NcfD k«rEQ 
KUhloinaM 
Ant** fratk^m 
Cbtn kxrma 
R«ma bedha 
U^engjgam* 

^ cdarmmbha 
S«ra»vm/tux« 

Vivttk 

GrQuifarmaia 

B^opruthubftau 

Safly wrfir«j»4 
AnUiki kerm* 


} 


CcufummadoD of 0arria(« 
GcxtAdoQ 


D«Ut«7 

NamJaf 

Taking cait (of Um boute) 

Fe«flng ivWi aolid food 

Tooaure 

Ear plcrdog 

loJtJatWn 

Study (of tbe Vedaf) 
Camplttlo0 of ^ady 

Mamag* 

HoufO aod family Bfa 
Life w a tnebar 
AanticinD 
The Uat rite— 

Crvmatioe, etc. 


[TluM La Itoilo an (be mcmt Im^o^rtaat} 

A rite lOToklng the dhiob bfearing on ibo act of CTcau nun atkc. 
Precaoriooary rite* to eecun the i^ea heaJtb- 
AIoo called vaUmiunpia oauaSr combined vltb the next rite. 
UatiaDy performed hi tba ■(■*(« momh [ tije food La as a ndo rka. 
CommcmT called *tt u *raw aod kasdU^aa. The fcrmer takes place 
la tSe tiiLr>l, (Ke latter In the fifth year 

is tbe priocLpal rite for the twice btsTi It, In fact, cocstllutes 
the secopd Hnfa'^ I n re atl t ta e with tbe fwo Is part of this ceremooy 
It takes place b etween tbe dj{btb and e l cre otb year 
ijteraQy cocntnenc em e n t of Vedas 

The tfam stages of a a adoU fife. Baaprastbashftma meaoa 
literally Life In the forest because tbe teatcber Ures as s bencdt. 

Other Brshmsnkal rites, which are not saiufcanu ar^ — 

(t) Barkci (or ashk katfya) — a rlta on ti» twelfth day Vfter birth 
when tte babv Is ib i j w n to his rstadcps, ano tbe women 
rdatlres cut their aalls and make presents. 

( ) Iftd mnU — s rite performed If the child U bcaio In 6»e aste r ls m 
of Uolf to obrials Its m hick. 

(3) PniksttM or Wifsmbka — tba forms! ccmmeocemetit of edocatkai, 
wtfri takes pUce before the aMaaTSeo. It maria the tnd of 
chlMhood, 



CHAPTER XV 

CASTE IN RELATION TO LAW 

<9 

Mr J D Mayne^ entitles his famous work ‘A Treatise 
on Hindu 'Lano and Usage’ , and his 
I ^Hwdn laxv earlier chapter^ are devoted to showing 
and usage the two tilings, law and usage, are 

by no means co-extensive As a general 
.proposition it can be said that Hindu law is ultimately 
alwa)"S usage, crystallized, codified, and adapted by 
Brahmanical interpreters, but Hindu usage — meaning 
thereby the actual body of customs observed by Hindus — 
IS not always law, still less Brahmanical law And for 
our present purposes this is a distinction which it is neces- 
sary to develop, for it will be found thgt caste is a factor 
of legal importance only when its custom happens to be 
contrary to the general principles of Brahmanical law 

or to be more accurate, Brahmanical 
law, IS recorded in the Sanskrit works of 
certain early sa^es and the commentaries 
upon those works This law was never a 
legislative code, drawn up by lawgivers 
and deriving its authority from its pro- 
mulgation by them The Institutes of Manu, for in- 
stance, are not in the same category as the Indian Penal 
Code or the Code Napoleon They are a description of 
what the author believes to be, sometimes of what he 
merely wishes to be, the law And what Manu believed 
to be, agd stated as, law, was, as a matter of fact, existing 
custorA Thjs fact, he fully realizes himself ‘Immemo- 
rial custom,’ says he in a famous verse, ‘is transcendent 
law * All J;hat he and other Brahmanical writers did was 
to codify custom » 

^ This section is based entirely on his ,work The thi'r^ edition was 
dated 1878 the eighth, which 1 used, was dated 1914 

’ Institutes, I 108 


Hindu law. 


2 The customary 
basis of 
Hindu law 
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But the observation of this customary lav, was not 
universal in India either before or after its codification 
Neglecting other parts of the country we may quote 
Sir Henry Maine s Vtlhge CommuntUex with regard to 
the law in North-West Indfa The conclusion amved 
at IS first, that the codified law — Manu and his 

glossators— embraced originally a much smaller body 
of usage than has been imagined and next that he 
customary rules reduced to wnting have been very 
greatly altered bv Brahmanical expositors Indian 

law may be in fact affinfied to consist of a very great 
number of local bodies of usage, and of one set of cus- 
toms reduced to wnting pretending to a diviner autho- 
nty than the rest exercising coose^ently a great 
influence oi'cr them, and tending if not emedeed to absorb 
them Hindu law consists, therefore, of written (Brah 
raanical) law and unwritten but legally valid custom 
The former corresponds falrh enough in its general 
features with the broad facts of Hindu life the latter 
introduces many <iocal end sectional difierences in detail 
But even where the written Brahmanical law is accepted 
in Its entirety so far as ita letter is concerned, It is not 
always accepted also in its spirit And this is espedallv 
true of the religious elenient m the written law Most 
Hindus follow for instance the Brahmanical law of 
succession and adoption but not all of them base their 
acceptance of those laws on the religious principles which 
according to the written law underlie them 

It Is not necessary to discuss Mr Mayne s reasons 
for holding that the written law is not of Brahmanical 
origin but is based upon Immemorial customs which 
existed prior to and independent of Brahmanism and. 
even of Aryanism The diiscusslon of the early history 
^ caste in the preceding chapters will incline usTi^acccpt 
his conclusion ^V^lat the Brahmans dicf was to give 
existing customs, whether Aryan or Aryo-Dravjdian a 
reli^ow significance, and to modify them If necessarj 
With that purpose In early days their position as minis- 
ters and fudges enabled them to Interpret custom accord 
Ing to Brahmanical Ideas m later times the decisions 
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• 

of our courts, based on the opinions of their pandits, 
carried on the tradition At the present da} the villager, 
when doubtful of the rule of conduct applicable in any 
gi\en circumstances, consults his priest At all times 
and ever} where Brahmans liavc been in a position to 
colour natne uses with their owm religious ideas, and to 
* supplement, supplant, or explain them by their own 
doc’trines The result is that even utterly non-Aryan and 
non-Brahmanical customs ha\e been influenced and 
modified by Brahmanism. 

Tn such circumstances as tilese, it is obvious that a 
custom w’hich is pro\ed to be binding on 
3 Custom -'iruis those who observe it, should logically be 
*(o)7uihrrmc,.„t ^blc to Override the written law And 
authonttes the Bralimanical writers are w'lse enough 

to admit It As we have already seen, 
Manu IS responsible for the dictum that immemorial 
custom. IS transcendent law, he further asserts that the 
sages ‘embraced as the root of all piety, good usages long 
c-stablished’ ' Nor w^as he content wntn vague generali- 
ties for he also lays dowm that a king must enquire into 
and establish the particular customs and law's of different 
classes, localities, trades, and families - We have already 
seen that the trade-guilds had law's of their ow'n which 
the king recognized Yajnavalkya in the same way 
states that a conqueror should presen'e the usages and 
law's of a newl}-con(]uered people® The Mitalishara 
also, lays dow'n the antithetic proposition to Manu’s 
principle about custom and law' for, says the author of 
that work, e\en practices w'hich are inculcated by divine 
authority may be abandoned if they are or become oppos- 
ed to public opinion ■* And the position may be summed 
up thus The law is itself codified custom If a cus- 
tom sapctioned by that law' becomes obsolete, it may be 
abandoned despite 'that sanction , and if a custom not 


* Institutes, I no 

* ibid , VIII 41 

* Yajnavalkya, I 342 

* Mttakshara, I 3, 4 
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expressly sanctioned by that law is found to be in force 
It IS valid even if it ovemdes the law 

The British courts of justice so far as was possible 
to them have given effect to these pnn 
4 In onr ciples Unifer the Hindu system dear 
moism eomru proof of usage Will outweigh the written 
text of the law, said the Judicial Com 
mittee of the Pnvy Council in the Ramnad case ' And 
in theory and within certain limitations, every High 
Court would be prepared ip give effect to a custom which 
was proved to exist For instance it has been held in 
several cases that the Jains, though In most matters they 
adhere to the Hindu law yet do not believe in the Vedas, 
or practise the rraddha and consequently ore not bound 
by the legal principles which spnng from these rehgious 
efenicnts Their customs therefore may be and are 
completely different from those of ordinary Hindus, in 
some respects espeaally m the matter of adaption 
Again it has b^n held that the Bohras, despite their 
Brahraaohood may adopt a sister s son which is totally 
opposed to Hindu law 

In theory therefore the legal principle is quite clear 
caste custom overrides the written law 
5 LimiutUmt In practice however, it would not be 
©» til* mfiMiut. easy for a suitor to establish the validity 

ing / cufUm of particular custom The High 

Courts have deffred strictly both 
kind of usage they would admit and the kind of evidence 
necessary to prove it The custom must be uniform * of 
ancient origin continuous definite ^ it must not be 
opposed to morality or public pobey * It must be fully 


CciUciT f ISUnn UfiotUM EnmaU n i 
6,NWPtSj AIL688 jAU^I3, 
rHerwjce* tro to tbe rartoo* Miin of High Ctwrt 
and bi aubaeqaeot ootaa.) 

4, AO. 5j 
7 Mad. 

j. Mad., o. Bom. 14 
7 Mad? JO Cal. £ 

AIL ^ a, AIL 4 ^ 

Many nJltifa, fallowlag JwfUlal VllI 4 


M LA. I 4j6. 

Bom. 157 (Toe 
nilljafi — both here 
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supported by c\idence of cases mIicpc il has actually 
been followed, or where it lias been accepted or upheld 
b) the decisions of courts or puniliayal\ or b) the state- 
ments of e\perienced and competent persons, though such 
st.uements will ha\e little weight in the absence of proof 
• of actual e\amples of the iis.ige in issue.' Even in the 
most favourable cinumstances it would be a difilcult (and 
e\pensnc), task to prove the validit} of an overriding 
( ustoin 


'And the circumstances wovld rarely be favourable 


6 Difficulties III 
the ‘tn\ of 
* establishing 
caste custom 


'J'hc divergences of custom from Hindu 
law are greatest and most important in 
the lowest castes and the lowest castes 
are also the least educated There is no 


dociimentarv record of caste customs 


the settlement wnfib-ttl-arg:, which is prepared for every 
village^ and carries with it a presumption of its truth, 
rarelv ^eals with the usages of ])articular castes though 
It may deal with usages special to ihe village Nor 
IS there an^ written record of the decisions of fanchayah 
In practice, the suitor must rel} on the oral evidence of 
‘experienced and competent persons’ — i e of the elders 
of his communitv The villager’s memory is long yet, 
if the custom in issue, however well established, only 
took effect on rare occasions (and obviously this type of 
custom would generall} form the subject of a lawsuit, 
siiTce a custom of common occurrence would be too well 


known to admit of dispute at all), it might well happen 
that no example of it had come to light within memory 
And in that case the evidence of witnesses, however ‘ex- 
perienced and competent’, regarding the v^ahdity of a 
custom would amount to a mere expression of opinion, 
and according to the Madras ruling carry little weight 
Nor IS* that TJie witnesses produced in such a suit 
vv'ould generally be interested and consequently unreli- 
able v?'hilsi, any attempt to obtain independent witnesses 
would often be a failure, because villager's are, or pre- 
tend to be, Ignorant of their own usages ‘We consult 
the Pandits,’ the}^ will say and leave it at that. In 


^ 7, Mnd , 250 
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any such witnesses must generally be sought at a 

distance — which fact would at once raise a doubt whether 
the custom in issue were equally i.alld everywhere 
Prpof of uniformity antiquity and continuity of a cus- 
tom as required by the High Courts, is in such circum- 
stances well nigh impossible And It is perhaps fortu 
nate that the ordinary claimant would generally be 
content with the decision of his own caste ^anchayat ind 
rarely trouble the courts at all Indeed if a suitor — at 
all events a suitor belonging to a caste which is rujed 
by a permanent panchayat — has recourse to the courts 
to establish a caste custom, it is scarcely too much to say 
that that very fact raises a presumption against the vali- 
dity of his claim for it would suggest, either that he 
dare not bring it before the panchayai or that he has 
done so without success And either fact would be — or 
at all events should be — damning to hla case 

It IS much to be regretted that so little has been done 
In the way of collecting authentic records 
Ntti ft ^ customs, says Mr Meyne in his 

/ ettit Hindu Law As a matter of fact, a 

***^‘”^ great deal has now been done in the 

United Provinces, for Instance, Crooke s 
Tribes and Castas of the Norih-Wrst^rn Provmcts and 
Oudh (though it needs some revision and a certain num 
ber of additions as the result of the lapse of time) is as 
authentic and full a record of the caistoms of most ca^es 
as could be desired That book, or a revised edition 
of it would be entirely suitable for acceptance as an 
authority by the courts But it is not so regarded and, 
as matters are, it is often necessary to go far afield to 
obtain the proof of custom that is needed 

And there are important di\’ergences betweeg the law 
and the customs ch many I^w castts As 
au instance we may consider the forms 
In mmd cti of marriage prescribed by that law, and 
nwtetm* Compare them with the forms actually 

found * The forms as prescribed by 
Manu an<f other lawgivers ore eight in number — 

InstUtcUi IIL >0-4} 
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ii) III* l>t timn- whulj r lii' '\(>hiMi.ir\ {jifi •)! .i 

nnl\ in » •'in^l* rt'bi , to 
f mm Itumil in tin \i(li^'-i« i»> a 

UMlim m, ihuuj:;ti ihi*' form is now ri}^ar(ktl 
as acinMs*-ll>l.* l?ti ill I ISO s, vt, lonj^ .is |(s 

< S.V. nil il .nifihuo IS pr< s* Hi — M/ iln .ibsciKc 
an\ jM\ nu ni lor ilv bruin ' 

'hi 1 lu \si{i.! -\biib IS nur<l\ in irri.ip:^ In piir- 

I b i' ' oi itu bi nil 

^uii'i Iln \i''b.i -V bu b i. ,i nioiblu nion of ilu* 

Asiir t tin pin I (.morilinji lo M.mu .i jiiir, 
or ivo ji ors, i>; Km* b p ml tor tin bruit b.is 
ilwiiulbfl (lov n to I imriK nominal sum 
(i\) Ilu C« iiuibirr I'-vhub is *ibi’ n ( iprni il lon- 

m Mon oi i \oufb .intl .1 tl miscl wnb nnitu.il 
tl> sir<‘‘ • .Hul in so fir ,is n i m be no.irtlid 
IV m anion n .ill. im ms jirn-in.irii.il ini- 
• moj ibi\ tollowiil in sDim inort pi*nn.ini’nt 
union. 

(\) 1 in U.iKsliisi — wliuli IS nu‘i*h ni.irnioe In 

c ipuirt*. 

f\t), (Ml) .iiul (Mil) I lu' Din.i. Prij.ipitx.i .nul 
I’ll, ub I — wbub m now .ill <ibsnlcic .iiul ntoil not be 
(Ifvtribi'd 

fjf iln*v>*, uiortlino m Mr MaMin, .ill but ibe lirst 
two an* obsoleti* .it tin* jin si ni d n whilst tin* sctnncl, 
n y ould sei.iu, vsouU^ on!\ hi li'o.dU rcco^ni/ed if .1 
t usimn In til It ifTcii von fulh jinmd. Hm .in cv.imin- 
.ition of L ivio 1 iistoins in.iKos n do.ir, lirsih, tb.it the 
third, fourth .md fifth forms dsn survne and, sorondlj, 
that tIuTo in* sonn* woll-ost iblisbotl .md c\en lomnion 
forms wbub i.innot In* brouobt under .in\ of (be eig’bt 
forms witbout lonoriiif^ tlieir jinncijial < b.irat tcristics, or 
e\t(*ndi^g' to .in inmiuenient diu[rce tbe meaning of cer- 
i.iin tcMs * 

I be Arsba form differs from (be \sur.i onlv in degree 
* in tbe bitter tbe bridegroom 'gives as 
^ 'total' mueb wealib as be can afford lo 


mar^ag^s 


(be father and paternal Kinsmen and to 
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the bride herself, whilst in the former the bride price 
IS something nominal a pair, or two pairs, of kine, m 
the text of Manu There are no less than thirty seven 
castes who practise mamage by purchase * the pnce in 
every case consists of clothes ornaments and a sum of 
monej In the case of twenty six of these the sura of 
money la under twenty rupees In these twenty sue 
castes at all events the mamage is in the Arsha form 
whilst in the other eleven castes where the sum of money 
paid IS considerably larger it would be in the Asura form 
The question of the \'rf'idity of a Gandhorva raamige 
has actually been before the courts In 

to. GuAam ^ 

wi i^cAiUM \alid for Kshatnyas, whilst in a moi? 

recent case it was refused legal recognU 
tion as contrary to morality \et in all 
essentials — mx pie-manlal immorahiy followed by a 
more permanent union — it still survives amongst a,certaiD 
number of low castes * The Rakshasa form by that 
name, is dead s^me of its essentials according to Menu s 
definition — the seizure of a maiden by force from her 
husband while she weeps and calls for assistance, after 
her kinsmen and fnends have been slam in ba^e or 
wounded and their hquses broken open — have also 
disappeared as a result of modem prejudice against mur 
der But the gipsy tnbes, who kidnap women from 
other communities, still preserve the mam pnnciple of 
this form merely substituting cunhing for force 

At the present day one of Che most common of all 
forms of mamage amongst Hindus, even 
// if*rw gt the highest is the dowry mamage 

wJvf where the bnde s father pays a bride 

Uw groom pnce in the shape of a dowry with 

his daughter • That payment i^ neces- 
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deserted wives, and wives who have abandoned their 
husbands for good and suffiacnt reasons, is sanctioned 
by the early mwgi>ers ‘ filnnu vms the first authonty 
on the other side though even he has texts which seem 
to support the earlier view whilst he expressly permits 
the mamage of a Mrgin widow to her late husbands 
brother * The marriage of widows and — under certain 
restnctions — of diTOrc& is common amongst abbri 
ginal tnbes and low castes all over India and has been 
recognized os legal by the High Courts again and again * 
By the Hindu Widow Marriage Act (W of 1850) the 
mamage of widows has been l^alized for al) castes and 
the question of the judicial recognition of such a mamage 
could not now anse 

But in respect of the raamed widoiv s nghts on the 
fomilj of her first husband the position is not so clear 
Under Hindu law, a widow 15 entitled to maintenance 
by the family of her first husband or, in certain drcum- 
stances to inhentance of his property So long as her 
remamage was hnlawful it noturall) involved the for 
feiture of these rights, as being o bad case of incontinence 
Act \V of 1856 though Tegahnng the mamage of 
widows, expressly deprived them of 5 l nghts and inter 
ests ui their deceased huiband « property on their remam 
age * And it is established beyond dispute that where 
ever a caste permits the mamage of a widow custom 
insists that she shall lose all ngnt^ or claims whatso^i'er 
on her deceased husbands family — unless indeed she 
mames her husband s brother when the question could not 
anse The second husband must repay to the family of 
the first husband the bnde pncc if any paid by the 
first husband in fact he buyx the widow from her 
owners The severance 15 so complete that the widow 
must leave her children by the first hu^Mnd*” ^dth his 
family though in some castes so rfiuch of a concession 


'Nar^da, Xll 97 loi #od eWberc Baudbron*, tL » VotJu*, 
WII »3 K*t]ny«ia, 3 D1* rf. ^ 

InstUmUf V 6 iftj Vllf 3*6 fX 60, W A 175-6. For di*- 
currioD ct lIoTor Hindu Lm Clicptn- IV ^ 

^ CWtw r\ pun. ^ 5 »od6, utrm. 

Act W of 1B56, •cctioo M 
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IS made to humanity that she is allowed to keep a child 
that IS actually at the breast ^ In some cases, in Bombay 
and Madras, the validity of this custom has been recog- 
nized ^ elsewhere^ different, and (I say it with respect), 
an incorrect, view has prevailed It has been held, for 
instance, that Act XV of 1856 does not apply to castes, 
■* which at the time when the Act was passed, already per- 
mitted widows to marry and consequently that in such 
castes widows have full rights of maintenance or inherit- 
ance in the families of their first husbands That is to 
ignore the validity of a custom which is much more 
ancient than the Act itself, and which, so far as I am 
aware, is absolutely universal ® And the practical con- 
*sequences of this view are serious Except in so far as 
it may have facilitated occasional marriages of widows 
amongst would-be reformers of the caste system, it is 
safe to say that the Act has had no result whatever I 
doubt >f throughout the length and breadth of India there 
IS a single caste which has adopted widow marriage m 
consequence of its legalization The Natural social im- 
pulse IS in exactly the opposite direction for as a caste 
rises in the social scale, the first non-Hindu custom which 
It discards is widow marriage It can be confidently 
asserted that no caste permits 'widow marriage at the 
present time which did not permit it at the passing of the 
Act in 1856 though there are certainly some which per- 
mitted It then and 4 p not permit it now It follows, 
therefore, .that according to such rulings as I have men- 
tioned there is no caste in existence to which section 2 
of that Act, which deprives a widow on marriage of her 
rights on her first husband’s family, now applies and the 
rulings have defeated both the intention of the Act and 

the custom 

* 

A > 


’ Cf Cliaplc^ IV, par 7 

^ eg old cases in Borrodailc’s Reports (1825) — i, ^31, and 2, 361, 
and 1, Mad , 226 

’ it would be interesting to enquire why section 2 of »\ct XV was 
passed Might it not be that the draft«rs of tins Act knew this 
custom and ga\e effect to it in this section’ 
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Tlie prinaple that customs contrary to morality or 
public policj will never be enforced by the 
tj inwtoni courts has, of course prevented the recog 
cmst mu nition of many widely-established us- 

ages for instance such as are connected 
with the prostitution of dancing girls, the abandonment 
of a husband by a wife followed by a subsequent remam 
age, an agreement to assist n man with money to obtain 
a wife a village custom that recoguired the gandharva 
form of raamage * have al| been refused legal recognition 
And there are doubtless many more whilst there are 
certainly some more which would be refused such recc^ 
nition were they to come before the courts At the 
same time as NIr ilayme hints it is possible to go too 
far in the observance of this pnnciple For instance 
there is a distinct caste of daoang girls who li^a by 
immorality and hava special rules of adoption and sue 
cession inlfr te there seems no reason why these facts 
should not be recognized ond the rules mode valid 
Enough has been said to show that many difficulties 
confront the court that must adjudicate 
t lufmh, u f on a question of caste custom It can- 

m kwTPi dg cj not however be too slrongly stated that 

ccstt aui m ^ worifldg knowledge of the caste syl^- 
tem and caste customs is essential to any 
officer that has to deal with the people Reference has 
already been made to criminal charges of adultery or 
entiang away a married woman but instances could be 
multiplied In a case tried some years ago by the present 
wTiter the prosecution was based entirely on a conver 
sation held tele-d'4(le between an elder brother and his 
younger brother s wife There is the strictest of taboos 
oa intercourse of any kind between this pair of rela 
tJoos and a question how in the circumstances, tins 


3 ail tjIL, 

CtttptfT I\ par n. It b not too much to *ay thnt the* 
« olT*yj actnrtijng doubt/ T bout criminal choTEe* under 

^ ^ S wfU gmwmnj bore doo* 

all thnt the complalitaM could poaatbl/ devlr*. 
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conversation took place at all produced a confession of 
perjuryd In another case, where a Brahman was accus- 
ed of passing off a girl of low caste as a fit mate for 
another Brahmart, the accused’s guilt was proved to 
demonstration by his refusal to eat kaclicha food cooked 
by the girl It is unnecessary to give further examples 
it must be obvious that the assertion made above is true, 
and that unless an officer knows the lines along which 
Indians think and the principles which guide their 
actions, he cannot — especially 3if he himself is a foreigner 
— understand either their thoughts or their actions 

Principal autlionty — Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage 
» ^ (8th edition) 

‘ This taboo is universal It has been noticed in operation even in 
high caste and well-educated families 



CHAPTER XVI 

CASTE IN THE PAST PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


The past de\’elopment of the caste sj’stera and vanous 
aspects of its present condition have now 
/ Pmifui described It still remains to coh 

iltcussioHt sider the possibilities of its future But 

the future can only be profitably con- 
sidered in tlie light of the past and it beci^mes necessary 
to begin by gathering up previous discussions into a con- 
nected account * 

\\ hen the Ar)an invaders first entered India, they 
were already divided Into three social 
t Tkt itdie classes similar to those existing amongst 
PiTi«d tiKir kinsmen in Iran • Of these classes, 

two the ruling or military class, and the 
pnestly class were already recognired as supenor to the 
Vish or Aryan commonalty At first the names of 
these nro classes had aot been definitely fixed •* but 
before long they became known respectively as Kshat 
ny'a and Brahman The pnesthood at this time was de 
finitely a profession to which were admitted recruits from 
other classes and at this time and Tor many years aft^r, 
the pnesthood was subordinate to the ruling class The 
Aryan invaders brought few women with them into India, 
and hod to seek wives from tlie abonginal Inhabitants 
whom they called Dosyus These were a pnmitive race, 
in every way alien to the Aryan civilization, religion 


The pfr»lau* dJ<eu»*k)oi cooceroed prio^WlT &ic»a In ^awptei 
II \1I S,r\ and W 

were d>e Rathaeatao, AllLjrrti and Vaatrya. 

R jon waJ ppaaiWj the rooit coanium najne for die ruDng dnaa { 
then wm many namea for prJeat— fc«rf bnMmtn, hrmimMitir*, 
nre only accDr). It la worth ootlng that the firat of aD prieata, arho 
brCT^ fre trwn bearen awt loathuted aatrtftco, waa named Alharran, 
wWefa coneapuodi ck«]y to Ih* notDe of the Iraolan prkaL 
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* 

and colour. The process of intermarriage was therefore 
distasteful, ceasing as soon as enough women had been 
bred to supply the needs of the community, but as their 
branches pushed further into the country, it recommenced, 
until there were many groups of various degrees of mixed 
blood, all strongly aAerse to further intermarriage Such 
intermarriage was certainly more frequent amongst the 
corhmonalty than the ruling class, and probably more 
frequent amongst the ruling than the priestly class, whose 
cei;emonial purity would have li^een affected thereby. But 
It undoubtedly occurred even amongst them, as is proved 
by many legends ^ And so arose the four famous 
•varnas, or ‘colours’ — a significant name — , the first three 
'called Brahman, Kshatri)’^a, Vaisya, after the existing 
Ar}fan social classes, the fourth called Sudra, a term of 
uncertain meaning, possibly the name of some Dasyu 
tribe Concurrently with the mixture of blood, there had 
been admixture of religions a number of cults, practices, 
and deities derived from the primitive animism of the 
Dasyus were imported into the Ar}fan nature worship 
The Brahman, charged with the duty of administering 
Aryan rites to an Aryan people, cannot have approved 
of either process 6f amalgamation , but, like the priests 
of other religions, he had to compromise with the wor- 
shippers whom he sers^ed And, indeed, his own posi- 
tion was weak, for by dint of metaphysic, he had trans- 
for/ned the old Vedic religion, with its personal gods, 
into a new pantheism with no deity but a hypostatized 
abstraction, called Brahma — a cold and colourless being 
that had no appeal for a warm-hearted people, used to 
worshipping warm-hearted gods 

The progress of civilization introduced certain im- 
portant changes in the Vedic social sys- 
3 Late^pre- » would seem, firstly, that the 

Buddiust tendency to endogamy caused by the 

developments amalgamation of two races of different 
blood had sensibly weakefied with the 
passage of time, at all events, we hear of numerous in- 

* The legend of the Dusadh girl who rflarned a Brahman is one of 
the best of these foik-tales it is given as an appendix to this chapter 
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Stances of mixed mamages both at this and at a later 
penod Secondly trade and industry became organized 
into a number of guilds or corporations of persons fol- 
lowing the same occupation which quickly became 
influential and later were piwrrful enough to secure for 
themselves important pmnleges. They soon succeeded 
la establishing the pnnciple of hereditary function, 
which predisposed them in favour of guild cndogatny 
And lastly long before the end of this period, the Brah 
manical order whose on^nal function bad been confined 
to the expert knowledge and performance of religious 
ntual had acquired a monopoly of all important branches 
of learning ‘ They had become the theologians, the 
philosophers, the physicians, the lawyerscand judges of 
the age — possibly also its artists and its engineers Not 
only so but the king s family pnest was able to make 
his voice heard in the royal councils** and so the Brah- 
mans became tbe age s statesmen capable of making and 
unmaking dynasties 

These Brahman statesmen often exercised an authority 
greater and more real than that of their 
. JT, srnddkm masters indeed there were times 

Period (sse> when It seemed probable that they would 

to 6so Ajfc) be able •to overthrow the old aristocracy 

and replace it by a theocracy But 
though the Kshatnya might fear and even hate the 
Brahman he could not do without him and as the whole 
tone of the Jataka folk-lore* proves the relations between 
them became seriously embittered This political enmity 
between class and class was reinforced by a religious 
enmity The later pantheistic doctnnes nei-er became 

AmonEtt the frait Bi^hmanf ol tfala pertod an Gcotams, Vailstba, 
Baudhanna Aama. HaHta. ud tha older Ham. Tht iMit/tntn of 
Uam t}*t wa dow poaaesa mar be dated t jiboert foo ajx bet tbey 
are late receoakn m tmteb aarller wDctc. Jdaou la ptrsonUd aa 
tbe proto-man, ton of Brahm* or bit peracaJflcatkn, ftriw oi tbe 
human race but be ns, ao doubt, a real tOKber 

S« tbe leEfod erf Miramlb^ and \aalith* wblcfa la dated boot 
**00-600 Lc., In tbe appeodlx to Chapter II 

Tbeae terlea, w iltt i n from tbe Kahatriya ataodpolnt, neraf fall 
to eiaJt Wm abore tbe BAhman, aod eren declartthat tbe latter la 
lowborn (Wwa /occo) In compaHaao with tbe former 
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r\‘:Tr jv TJir vs^r, nirsrNT, nnd n ti nr 

pnpulnr, nncl \nrnnis n'hj^ions whuh drew nwny 

nuiw\ (<l ilu' Br.dmi.ui ^ toniier .ulheients. In ino^L 
in‘'cs. the pneMlu'od were .ible to defe.ii upposition b) 
iniporimg the luw, tults ituu tluir own religious s}sieni, 
bm one ol tIi(H, Buddlienn, proved .in irreionc il.djle 
nnunr^onist I'ounded In .i Ksii.urn.i prince, it w.is 
’ .idopted b\ tlie Ksh.itriv.i n<»l)ilit\, .md so bec.une .n 
stafo religion, .md tlicnigli tlie Br.dmi.ms never eniirel} 
lo‘>i tlicir iniluencc wiili ilu* loninion people, .md, 
es|>e( mlK , rei.'uned control of the doniesiic rites (kous- 
kora), vet .a struggle ior sjbntu.d suprcni.'ic) licg.m 
between Buddhist nionk .md Br.Tliin.m jiricsi winch 
Kisied, with v.irvmg fortunes,' for ten tenturies. 

’Whctlier this ruhiim,it<’d m .1 religious w.ar 

IS uncertain, though the legend of P.irasur.un.i suggests 
it - At all events, 11 ended alter the death of King 
Harsha of 1 hanesar (650 vn) in the complete victory 
of Bralunanisni 'I'hat victorv, however, w.is due not so 
much to the Brahni.uis’ own merits, as to the circum- 
stances of the time W^lictlicr the Ivsiintri}as ever had 
to face Parasurani.i or not, thev were comjielled to face 
enemies as dangerous from outside India For this was 
the period of the* foreign invasions, winch began with 
the expedition of Alexander the Great, and ended with 
the inroad of the Huns in the fifth century a.d , and 
constant warfare gradual!) weakened, and finally destro}- 
cdj the military power of the Kshatrijas From the 
ranks of their conquerors, there arose a new nobility, 
which in course of time was absorbed in the Hindu social 
system, and in vurtue of their position as dc facto rulers, 
usurped the stvle and rank of Kshntri}as Tins was the 
Brahman’s opportunit) Though many of these pseudo- 
Kshatriyas, or vrisalas, as Manu calls them, imitated 
their predecessors in embracing Buddhism, yet, ev'en less 

* *0 

' K'ldpliise'; II (85-123 ad), iho Kusli in conqueror, embrnced 
Snuism, and Chandragupta II Wikr.aimdilja (575-^12 ad), w.as a 
\aislina%a ’ 

=',Parasurnnn, ‘Rama with the a\e’, is represented as a Brahmanical 
hero, who ‘cleared the earth thrice se\en times of the K^liatriya caste, 
and filled with their blood the fi\e large l^ikcs of Samauta’ 
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than their predecessors could they do without the Brah- 
man s knowledge of public affairs and his temporal power 
thereby increased * And the disappearance of the old 
ruling class left him soaall^ supreme, the one remaining 
link with the Aryan post, infinitely supenor in the eyes 
of the people to Aeir foreign rulers 

Of these newcomers, some were barbarians, as alien 
from the Hindu as the Dasyu had been 
5 Tk* e*tu others, more civilized 

tjtttm k fort nevertheless possessed social customs 

AJ>. tjjat could not easily be reconciled with 

those of Hinduism The intrusion of 
these foreigners into a fastidious and exclusive society 
necessarily tightened anew the endogamcus restrictions 
which had previously been somewhat relaxed and though 
these were not yet as rigid ns they afterwards became 
yet Manu s statements show that endoganw was a general 
rule that admitted of few exceptions The prohibition 
against the marriage of widows was probably introduced 
Qt this period * « Function was hereditary, and any 
attempt to exchange the traditional for another occupa- 
tion had senous consei^uences Generally speaking, 
the caste system as descnbed by Mqru whose account 
may be put at 400 a p resembles in all important 
features the system of to^y But it is not the same 


Gfcat BrahtniM of tlib period ■re Ap*Manibs, VUiaa, ^ aJntralkjE, 
NkradA, and die later Ucno. ■moog lav^ren Cbanakj* 
dava (vbo fouixied the Rjutra drnuty), tmorx nateKiie). 

It tppean find In the later Maoo. Infant mairlafe bekufetl to 
an earlier period (pie BixkQri«)i It la referred to by Gautama, Ba»Ih»- 
7*™^ Vaai#tha, ai weD aa MamL There la oo aothwity for cotn^ 

tnemal restrictknt bat they are probably very old. 

Manu mentJoQf a kw* Hat of oaaipattona the purioJ* of wtikfa 
thonid render Brahmani unfit to take part la a tr^idka crfsnMDoy— 
phyaldan^ tetnpie-prtetta. mect-aeOer*, ahopIreejW*, uaurer*. cowb«^ 
Qctora, aln^ra, oilmen, gaffliogJmiae ke^sera, t^cen, bow makera, 
animal trelnera, aatroiogBra. Wrd-fandera, dog-breedgra, Inikrtta, 
falctnerm, coWrat^ eb epbarda, and earrfere of dead hodlea. Ereo at 
the prerent dav Wi» of thaae occiqatloaa are followed by Brahipan 

(ihopkee^), Bhat 

(ha^V Joabl (aatrologera) ^Uwaal, Bhulnhar and Taea (cnlSrittfi) 
and Uahobrattman (atteodanta on the dead). 
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The final stage in the evolution of caste seems to have 
been reached between the death of Harsha 
6 The filial of Thanesar in 650 a d and the end of 
th^ twelfth century This was one of 
the darkest-* periods of Indian history, 
when the country was broken up into many petty king- 
’ doms and states, that were constantly at war with each 
otl'i>er and with what was left of the aboriginal and foreign 
tubes. Distances were, as always, great, communications 
were bad, travelling was unsafe each state was compelled 
to 'be self-supporting, and so A^ere evolved the numerous 
local subdivisions of widespread castes And because no 
man dared go far afield in search of a bride or of cus- 
*tomers, these Ipcal groups became perforce endogamous, 
and the custom of hereditary function was strengthened. 
Nor did the advent of the Muhammadan power ameliorate 
the situation, till the strong rule of Akbar and his succes- 
sors lyrought comparative peace to the people. But 
after Aurangzeb’s death, disorder broke out again, and 
only came to an end, in this province, •with Lord Lake’s 
victories m 1803 Caste law, therefore, has been fixed 
for the last seven centuries at least There have been 
many internal changes since that time The process of 
segmentation has never stopped, and still goes on , as 
groups, for this reason or that, have risen or fallen in 
the social scale, they have separated from the parent caste 
and become endogamous But all these changes have 
talcen place within the caste system, in obedience to caste 
law And though there have been minor modifications 
in that law under the influence of modern conditions, 
yet in all essential matters the caste system is still what 
it was seven centuries ago 

For the past thirty years there has been manifest 
^ among the better-educated classes of the 

7 Educated ’ Community a certain feeling of resent- 
oppositton to ment against the trammels of the caste 
“ system, which has grown stronger with 
the progress of education,* and has led 
on '’occasion to acts of open rebellion Many Hindus, 
especially if they have received a'part of their education 
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in England condemn unreservedly the commensal and 
food restrictions They hold that they depend on anU 
quated ideas that have long since ceased to have any 
meaning that In so far os they kee^ apart persons o( 
unequal soaol position they^are unnecessary and in so 
far as they kwp apart persons who are equal in all 
respects 8a\'e caste the^ are ridiculous The number of 
those who are read} to take part in the practice known. as 
inter-dining , not only with other Hindus, but with 
Muhammadans and Europeans, is constantly increasing 
but even those who stnci‘‘} observe the commensal rts- 
tnctions often disapprove of them Many too condemn 
extraimgant expenditure on wedding ceremonies, or the 
prohibition on the second momages of widpws those who 
ha\*e crossed the seas rebel a^fniost the custom which 
compels them to undergo a purificatory ceremony {praya 
tchttta) on their return before they can recover caste 
pn>Tt^es or even eat a meal with iheir family ^ has 
already been explained the educated members or many 
castes have desert^ their traditional functions, because 
they prefer to put their teamiog to better account in some 
other trade or profession rinally few If any educated 
Hindus In this province would nowadays defend the prac 
tice of infant mama^ and there are many caste and 
other assoaations which are pledged to do their best, by 
precept and example to put an end to it But as the 
figures of successive censuses show they have had so far 
but a small measure of success In iSgr the number 
of eirls under 15 that were or bad mamed was 339 per 
milTe in 1931 it was 218 

Of all reformers that have attacked the caste svstem 
in recent years, the most vigorous is the 
I Tk* Ary Ajya Samaj a religious body founded 

SMmsi b) Dayanand Saraswati ^ Of the theo- 

to cost* Jogy qJ fijg Same] n<s morS need *he said 
here than that It is a bold str^ightfor 
ward monotheism founded on the Vedas with a definite 
creed and a iimple ceremonial and that it constitutes 
*f-» or *8a7 *8j- Suoa] rneuu owemilj ctMi£r«(a- 
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ihe most important religious nio\emcnl that has occurred 
in India for scAcral conlurits But the Samaj has also 
done Aaluable socuil ^\ork It acknowledges no castes 
sa\e the four vnr/iys of Manu, and holds that membership 
of these is determined, not b} birth, but by personal 
quahticalions and attainments. A Sudra can become a 
Kshatri}a if he has the nccessar} qualities, a foreigner 
(as' Da^anand once told a Christian missionary), can 
become a Brahman if his aits are those of a Brahman. 
This, of course, is the eery negation of the caste S3stem, 
indeed, it is scarcel\ «i social classification at all. It may 
be tliat practice in this matter does not >et fully conform 
to principle, but the mere preaching of such a revolution- 
’ar) doctrine i^i alreadA much Nor (though it is in the 
forefront of the Samaj 's programme), does it appear to 
deter con\erts, for their numbers are increasing steadily, 
whereas Arjas onh numbered 5 per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation in 1S91, the) numbered 45 in 1921 As the logical 
result of Its general Mews on the caste system, the Samaj 
countenances marriages between members of different 
castes, though instances of such intermarriage are still 
rare But in otlier directions, the Samaj has been more 
successful It is^ entirely opposed to infant marriage, 
and whilst the number of married or wadow'ed Hindu 
girls under 10 is 61 per 1,000, the similar number of 
Aryas is only 21, and of those a majority were probably 
married before concersion It encourages the remarriage 
of widows, It insists* on the curtailment of wedding ex- 
penses, It has w'hittled dowm the commensal and food 
restrictions to the minimum Finally, in caste as in other 
matters, the Samaj preaches a return to the Vedas, and 
by so doing greatly enhances the cogency of its social 
propaganda, w'hich is thus placed upon a religious basis 
Unddr the^ pressure of circumstances, some caste cus- 
ton^s have been materially modified In 
9 Modern some castes, the exogamous restrictions, 

coiidtiions aua' growm intolerable with time, have been 
relaxed The levirate has disappeared 
'* almost entirely, the old bride-prices have 

been stereotyped, and, as a resull of the decreased pur- 
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chasing pwwer of money hare thus been reduced An 
abandonment of the traditional occupation is no longer 
regarded as calling for social ostracism and the pnnaple 
of hereditary function has ceased to universally recog 
nlzed as binding The caste councils have been shorn of 
a part of their power Espeaally the commensal rcs- 
tnctions are no longer as ngid ns they used to be They 
have indeed always admitted of exceptions ever smce 
the time of Monu it has been fully recoined that the 
hungry traveller may obtain food as best ne can whether 
he thereby infnnges caste^ regulations or not * The dis- 
tinction drawn between kachcha and fakka food forms 
another exception and is an excellent example of practical 
casuistry The incidents of railway travel have further 
relaxed these restnctions It is obviously impossible 
to build a cooking place (chulha) in a railway compart 
ment or even on a station platform it is inconvenient to 
make searching enquiries regarding the caste of a plat 
form food vendor, especially If the wait is e short one 
Having drunk ^liater from hts hands it Is foolish to 
ask about hts caste says the proverb and the wise 
traveller avoids trouble b} making no enqumes at all 
Similarly he will ignore the pos5ibTht> that his next door 
neighbour in a crowded railway carnage may belong to 
a caste whose touch is pollution for be knows that if 
he does not pocket his caste scruples, he may have to 
pay the difference in fare and fiqish his journey iq a 
ni^er class compartraeot 

It would however be a mistake to conclude that the 
efforts of social and religious reformers, 
to. n* *rts*nt disintegrating force of modern 

'position ideas, have impair^ in any senous 

degree the vitality of caste AJI the cus- 
toms pnnapally attacked — Infait raarri 
age, virgin marria^ the commensal ahd food regulations, 
even heredity of function — ere caste customs, as Jt were, 
by accident In the case of infant and virgin marriage, 
the sanction i^ religious the former depends on the b^Hef 

^ ^ Ifiodu* lo cItB bcapUiUtr to tnr bunirr 

tra«!W ipbo ukt for IL t f 
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that tlic birtli of a son at tlie earliest possible date is 
desirable to sa\e his father Irom hell by performing the 
sraddha, the latter depends on the character of marriage 
as a s^icrament Commensal and food restrictions are the 
result of animistic taboos, reinforced b} the Brahmanical 
doctrine of ceremonial purit\ , and they too are customs 
'ot a quasi-religious kind Heredity of function is a 
com’mercial and not a social principle All these, in fact, 
are not true social customs, but customs, the obsen^ance 
of which society has, for Aarious reasons, chosen to en- 
force, and they could all be wiped out of existence wMthout 
affecting the essential principle that underlies caste — 
namely, the principle of endogamy It is true that some 
I’etormers would abolish the marriage restrictions, and, 
in fact, the Legislate e Assembly has recently passed an 
Act’ w'hich legalizes intermarriage between castes It is 
also true that from time to time a marriage is announced 
in the press which contra\enes the caste law', but the very 
prean of triumph w'hich accompanies the e^ent is suffi- 
cient proof of Its infrequency And the reformers are 
few, the orthodox are many The mass of the people 
liaAC no desire to relax their marriage rules, they cannot 
even conceive the possibility of an} body feeling such a 
desire And so long as the marriage rules remain as they 
are, so long will the caste system endure 

A problem w'hich, in recent }ears, has engaged the 
attention both of social reformers and 
n The depressed politicians IS the ‘raising of the depressed 
classes classes’, w'llli the object of improving 

both their social status and their civil 
position That problem in the United Provinces neither 
presents the same difficulties, nor has the same import- 
ance, as in other parts of India The province has no 
caste so I6w that its members cause pollution at a dis- 
tance,- or by tlie mSre fall of a shadow , that they may 
I not enter, the high caste quarter of a village, that they 
must leaAe a ^Jublic road on the approach of, a Brahman, 

* 7 »he Hindu Ci\il Marriage Act > 

’ The pariah’s distance is 64 feet — ncarjy the length of a cricket 
pitch 
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and gn'e notice of their own proximity by a particular 
crj * There are untouchables but they con\'ey pollution 
only bv contact whilst the superstition is now monbund, 
few take onj account of it save the Srahraan and e^en 
he deals with a case of pollution in a practical manner 
that suggests that he will before long ignore untouch 
ability altogether Tlie low castes can alwaj's get land 
for cultivation or employment and if the lowest of fhera 
usually ha\’e to live in a quarter or a hamlet of their 
own the reason is not ^ much their own personal im- 
punty as the unpleasant nature of their occupations, and 
of the animals, especiallj pigs, that they generally keep 
Indeed the initial diCBculty tn th« province is to deado 
what castes should be classed as depressed Somk 
would so class all castes from the members of which the 
twice bom will receive neither food nor water As has 
been explained elsewhere, the question whether a high 
caste man can accept a gift of cooked food depends not 
on the caste of the donor but on the caste of the cook/ 
whilst he can accept uncooked food from anybody 
Apart from that point however this enterioo is incon 
elusive, for a caste s food and water restrictions vary 
from place to place whilst it would also lead to absurd 
results Tlie Ralwar for instance, would be reckoned 
a depressed class though be Is a weH-to-do trader with 
a percentage of literacy higher than that of the Rajput 
and a long standing claim to be. classed as a Vairya 
Similarly the Belwar would be depressed though he 
claims to be a Sanndh Brahman and in some places 
the Sanadha therasel\-es admit the claim whilst the Ban 
jam Orh and Ramaija would all be depressed though 
they ore ser\-ed in their domestic ntes by Brahmans of 
good status Others regard depres^ and untouch- 
able as synonymous terms but untouchswbiUty tan scar 

1 Tbo Cbrodala* In t*rij time* «oao«n«<l tbeir •pp»t»cij*6T itrDdnff 
two p(ra* o/ wood togrther rr- / » 

• Se* ChJtpto V per 15- 
See dipter V p«r 4. 

ft ,* the number 0/ poMlWe cook* b to 

tli*i In pmctice no cMte man could c«t food -w ik - l 

try anybody but hi* own rekUrwj but the prtndpfct bddf good. 
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cel} be used as a criterion now, when llic idea itself 
IS iast disappearing, wiiilst it was never a satisfactory 
criterion at any tune, for a caste ina) be regal ded as 
untoucliablc bv’soiye of the tw-ice born, and not b} others, 
a caste ina\ be unlouchabifc in one district and not in 
tlie next , and there are untouchable castes w ith touchable 
‘ sections 

■‘Nor is untouciiability the lowest possible depth of 
degradation borne untouchable castes — tlie Kori, the 
Bhar, the Pasi, the Dusadh— arc none the less served 
, by* Brahmans as their fami!} priests — Brahmans of low 
status, no doubt, but still Brahmans. Tiicy are obvious- 
ly superior to those untouchables for whom no Brahman, 
liowever low, v,ould carry out a domestic ceremony, and 
it is they, I suggest, that constitute the ‘depressed’ 
classes Tlie suggestion agrees with the historical facts. 
At all stages of the evolution of Hinduism, there have 
been, on or just outside the border-line of Hindu society, 
a certain number of aboriginal tribes and low castes, 
following all sorts of primitive or unSlV^oury professions 
At all times, the Brahman priesthood has endeavoured 
to keep them segregated, not onl} from Hindu society, 
but from the Hindu religion and the Hindu ceremonial 
They were not allowed to hean, much less study, the 
Vedas, they must not enter the temples, they must carry 
out all ceremonies without using the maniras (sacred 
tex|s), and no Brahman would carry out any domestic 
ceremony (sanshara) *for them And that is still the 
position. The depressed classes are those castes* who 
are not served by Brahmans, }et hav'e shown by their 
attempts to secure some trivial service from Brahmans, 
that they are desirous of receiving their recognition, and 
of being admitted full members of Hindu society. And 
the initial* step ^necessary to raise them out of their degrad- 
ation IS ^obviously the removal of these religious disabih- 

t ft 

t 

’ ^ Chapter XIV, par 26 (3) and (.1) Tlieie are 25 castes in 
the fVst of the two groups numbering some SJ millions, land all the 
castes m the second group cveept those mentioned under sub-pars (a) 
and (e)— twenty in all, numbering possibly 450,000 people 
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t!es-‘ Thereafter — if they are provided with the educa 
tioDal faahtiea that they require — they can, and they 
will raise themselves to a respectable position in soaety 
as other low castes ha\’C done before them The process 
will take time — two or Uiifee generations the mental 
moral and even phj^ical characteristics whicli are the 
result of many centunes of depression are not so easily 
put away But though the process may be slow it "will 
be sure 

There are cntics, Indian as as foreiCT who re 
gard caste as the root of all Hindu evils, 
an antiquated system fit only for the 
rubbish-heap of worn-out superstitions 
It IS essentially aristocratic how can it b^ 
reconciled with modem democratic ideas? 
Its archaic taboos its pninitive customs — how can they 
be reconaled with modern avilaatjon ? Its separatism 
rending the netion asunder Into thousands of sections and 
sub-sections — how can it be reconciled with national 
unity ? That indeed is the gravest charge Caste and 
nationality are regarded as incompatible the presence of 
the former roust impede if it does not actually prevent the 
growth of the latter And at first sifebt, it would seem 
that the cntics are right for caste embodies a principle 
of separation nationality a pnnaple of consolidation 
Histoiy suggests another point of view The pnmi 
Uve bonds of union between man and rpan 
tj Amoiktr are community oj descent and com- 

munitj of material interest the former 
brings men together in the tnbe or social 
class, the latter m some kind of occupational group — 
merchant guilds, or collegia opificutn or trades unions 
To unite these groups into a nation further bonds are 
required — a common language a commop goV^mment 
common political interests, and comhion histoncaJ tradi 
tions In India till comparatively recent times, most 
of these elements of unity hni'c been wantin|r there have 

I fed the looro JortiSed lo makin< tU lUtefoeot. becacufe one 
of the greow lodUn* erf prodnee, Wnaelf a Brahman who 
ulten up ihU pnAlere aaridocraJj haa aoid much the tame tHag 
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al\\a\s been man) lani^uagoi.. main go\ernmcn(b, and 
man) polidtal diM'^ion^. aiul ihougb the constant alli- 
ances ot independent rulers against a common enemy 
created a leriain <,ommuni(\ of lii‘'torK.il traditions, that 
b) itselt was not suHuumt’ to aioiise a ntUional spirit. 
Accordingl), the primiiue groups of sotiet) lemaincd in 
csistence and imiltiphetl , and under the stress of circum- 
stances, each group hardened into a closel) compacted 
entity, scpiirate Irom, occ.isionall) antiigonistic to, other 
groups. But through ilie di\ersit\ ol Hindu society, 
there has alwacs run .i thread of unit) , there has al\\a)s 
been one bond to Keep its many component p.irls to- 
gether. This bond w<is the Brahman hegemony Dyna- 
sties might r'»se .ind iall, but the Brahman remained 
supreme; kingdoms might expand or shrink, but Hindu 
society, inchncrcnt to (hanges in political boundaries, 
remained one and undiMcled under its natural leaders 
There, has always been a Hindu people, there has ahva)s 
been a Hindu cnili^ation , and it is the caste system that 
has preserxed the distinctixe unity of* the one, and the 
distinctixe nature of the other 

Caste in the past has made for internal separatism, 
bift It has also made for external unity. 
Casie til the There seems na reason to suppose that, 

past and the in thc future. It will ha\e any diiTerent 

elTect Exer)’’ nation must hax'e its social 
S)Stem, surely it is adxnsable that it 
should maintain a system that is suited to its people 
And as Sir Herbert Risley has remarked, caste is more 
than ‘a mere mode of grouping the loose atoms of human- 
ity’ , It IS ‘a congenital instinct’ 1 here may be times 
when national and caste interests xx'ill clash, xvhen some- 
body may cry T am a casteman first, and an Indian 
aftenvarc^’ That has often happened, in many nations , 
It IS seldom ’ a da’ngerous cry, for — ex hypothesi — thc 
rest of jthe nation is on the otlier side And it should 
be exen lesJ. dangerous than usual in India, since the 
leaders of society xvill also be the national leaders Much, 
indeed, xvill depend upon the Brahman It is ihe fashion 
of the people to jeer at him in*proverbs, of critics to 
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decrj him as a parasite on society But it is as unfair 
to judge of a caste the conduct of its least important 
members as it is to judge of the doctrines of a religion 
hy the practice of tlie mass of its adherents And, mean 
time there are in Benares and Allahabad, Brahman 
scholars whose names are a household word in East and 
West, wherever two or three Sanskritists are gathered 
together and at the present lime every single Hindu poli- 
tical leader of first class imponaoce in th 6 province is a 
Brahman In the daj s that are coming the BraJiman w^ll 
ha\-e the greatest chance that he has had for two thousand 
years And he will take it 

It seems probable that in the course of time, tJie 
nation will swallow up the caste that ‘ 
ConciMt ^ the customa/y restnctions v^ill be gradu 
aJU modified till the soaal s^em be 
comes again one of classes os it was in Vedic times So 
be It One thing liowever is certain that any attempt 
to hasten the processes of evolution would be fraught 
with danger Suddenly to remove the caste system would 
in Sir Herbert Risley's phrase be more than a levolu 
tion It would resemble ibe removal of some elemental 
force like gravitation or molecular atfracfion There are no 
doubt customs that should go — customs that are definitely 
harmful customs that in modem cxmditions ha\"e become 
ndiculous But as has been shown these ore mere 
acCTdental excrescences that can be removed wilhcyit 
harming the substance of the caste sj'stera What is 
required 13 a pruning knife not on axe 
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nXunj R Jgl ira» full of pockly while ouUlde not a f PwJd)' 

t be owIqj to want f rain. It bdog reported to lodra that 

witMn R ^gtr eoou^ of paddy had been gnrwn to itare off fa mine , 
be ordered no army of mla ood rata to be aeot to deatroy tbe ODpaj 
but the girl, Infornted of thla order tn ber pan^ got her t n abon d to 
procure an army of cote as guard | waa^reported to lodra that 

thl plan of deatroyiog tbe cropa had failed, he directed that wben 
cut, each load of tbe paddy aitearea should produce only ooa«od-a* 
quarter s«rr of dea poddy The ^ 1 Informed by her parrot of this 
order directed ber huafaaod to malre buncDea of only two ataSca of 
paddy each tied eod to eod. Ttw order at lodra haring goot fMtta 
and becooM brerocable, each of tbeae buncOea produced ooeHUMRa- 
quarter rrs of poddy Indra loformed of thla and aeelng hfroaelf oat 
wltted, ordered a furl^ atorrti ry blcnr and acatter all tbe paddy whfch 
had been tfaretbed out ready for atoriog Tbe glH Informed of thla 
and aware that no wattle but would rwst tbe atorm should ha store 
it In auc^ directed ber husband to dig tbe deep moat now mca round 
Rajglr wben the storm blew It oatunJly caroled all tbe paddy Into 
these tranchea where it lar aafe tlQ the storm bot^ blown orer and 
thin was the coun try aureu from famlm tbrot^ tbe daveroesa of this 
girl, In memory of whom tbe pool where ber pigs ned to wallov waa 
named Bawan Ganga or the Arty-two Uangca. 

(Crooke Tribu cad Cartas f tJu N WJ" aad OmA VoL II 
PP- HP'S-) 
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List of Caste Names found in the text 


> 

Ahhasi 

Section, both of Saiyids and Shaikhs 

Abidt 

Saiyid section 

Adham 

Ahir subdivision 

‘Adham Sudia 

Ahir subcaste 

Adhela 

Kanjar subcaste 

Afghan 

*Afndi > 

Synonym for Pathan 

Pathan tribe 

Agan or Agn 

Iron smelters, a section of hill-Doms 

Agariya 

^i) Caste of iron smelters in Mirzapur, 
(2) Caste of salt-workers m Buland- 
shahr 

Agarwal 

Vaisya caste of traders and bankers 

Agastwar 

Rajput sept ^ 

Lit ‘fire-born’ , name of a group of Raj- 
put septs 

Agnikvla 

Agrahn 

Vaisya caste of traders, mostly provi- 
sion dealers ' 

Agn 

See Agari ♦ 

Ahar 

Pastoral and cultivating caste 

Aheriya 

Caste of hunters and fowlers 

Ahir 

Caste of herdsmen, also agriculturists 

Alhwasi 

Brahmanical caste 

Apidhyabasi 

‘Living in Ajudhya’ , a subcaste name 
in various castes 

Alwi or AJawiya 

Section, both of Saiyids and Shaikhs 

Amethiya 

Rajput sept 

Amisht 

Subcaste name in various castes 

Ansari 

Shaikh section 

Arakh ^ , 

Caste of cultivators and labourers 

Asandhan 

’ Branch of the Goshain sectarian caste 

Askari , 

Saiyid section 

Athpahanya * 

Gidhiya subcaste 

Atith 

Sectarian (Saiva) caste * 

Audhtya 

Tribe of criminals » 

Au]i 

Tailors and drummers, section of hill- 
Doms 
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BachgoU 

Rajput sept 

Badhik 

(i) Vagrant tnbc onginaJly dacoits 
Subcaste of Dbanuks 

Badi 

Dancers and sing^ section of hill 
Dorns 

New caste, formed from the Gual 
Nats 

Badi Barbara 

Baghban 

Caste of gardeners 

Baghel 

Rajput sept 

Baheliya 

Caste of fowlers and hunters 

Bahltm 

Shaikh subdiviBion 

Bahhnu 

See BafUtm 

Bahmangot 

Of Brahman lineage subcaste name 

Balimaniya 

See Bahmangot 

Bahrvp 

Subcaste of Ban|araj ^ 

Batd 

Subcaste of Banjaras i 

Bair 

See Buriya 

Baidguer 

Subcaste of Banjaras 

Batrsami 

Group of biU'Doms 

Balt 

Rajput sept 

Battwar 

Tnbe of agriculturists 

Bafantya 

Nat subcaste 

Bajdhor 

Baheliya aubcastc 

Bajgi 

Caste of musicians 

Bakhanya 

Group of bill Doroi 

Bal 

Subcaste of Arakhs and Khauj^ara 

Balahar 

Dom subcaste of village menials and 
truni peters 

Balai 

Caste of weavers and labourers 

Balmtki 

Bhangi subcasti 

Bangath 

Pathan tnbe 

Bam Fatima 

Saiyid section 

Bam Israil 

Shaikh section 

Bamya 

Genenc term for trader formerly used 
as caste name for Vaisya castes 

Banjara 

Tnbe of cattle dealers and camera 


Banmamit Subcastc q£ Mutahart 

Bantfhcr ttem aubcaate vfho work m bamboo 

Baqarqajsdb Group of Mubaramadan butc^icri bt 

poat killers 

Baqn < Saijid section 

Bar or Pa^n Section of the lower Moradibad 

fChauhans 

Baraghar Lit twelve houses a caste section 
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Baiai 

(i) Caste of betel growers, (2) another 
form of Barele 

Borok::ni 

P.ithan tribe 

Baramasi 

(i) Name for Kachhi , (2) section of 
* Baghbans 

Barameal 

Subcaste of Vaisja traders 

Bmdhiya 

Subcaste of Kumhars 

Barech 

Patban tribe 

BarcJc or Bare 

Section of bill-Doms 

Bargain 

Caste of domestic servants 

Bgrgujar 

Rajput sept 

Barliai 

Caste of carpenters 

Ban 

Caste of domestic senmnts 

Banin 

See Runya 

Barivar , 

Criminal tribe 

Basor 

Dorn subcaste of bamboo workers 

Battra 

'\ group of hill-Doms 

Baunya 

See Baivanya 

Baivanjati 

Lit ‘fifty-two families’, a caste section 

Ba 7 vafiya 

Tribe of hunters and criminals 

Bazigar 

‘Acrobat’, subcaste name 

See Benya * 

Bediya 

Bekanivala 

Khatik subcaste (bacon-vendors) 

Beldar 

Caste of diggers and carthworkers 

B clival 

’ Sec Ghuhval 

Behvar 

Caste of g,ram-dealers 

Beuhansi 

‘Descended from Ben’, subcastc name 

Bengali 

Vagrant tribe 

Beriya 

Vagrant tribe 

Dhains ’ 

• Subcaste both of Kanjars and Benyas 

Bhaktiha 

Murao subcaste 

Bhale Svltan 

Sept of Muhammadan Rajputs 

Bhand 

Caste of jesters 

B hangi 

Scavenger caste (or group of castes) 

Bhantu 

Dangcious criminal tribe, now broken 
up, and mostly settled in the Anda- 


mans 

Bhar ' 

* Non-Aryan tribe of agriculturists and 
labourers 

Bharhlmnja* 

Gram parcliers 

Bhat 

Caste of bards and genealogists 

Bhatluyara 

Caste of innkeepers ^ 

B Iiatiya 

Small caste -iof traders 

Bhatnagar 

A Kayastha subcaste 



Bhatra 

BhatU 

Bhtl 

Bhishtt 

Bhck^a 

Bhotiya 

Bhianhar 

Bhuiya 

BJtvfyar 

Bhtd 

Biloch 

Bmd 

Bisa 

BtS*n 

Btsknot 

Brehman 

Bfajhati 

Bughara 

Bundela 

Byahut 

Byar 


LIST OP castL NAires 

Acotber name for Ramaiya 
Rajput sept 
Old aboriginal tnbc 
Caste of water-oan^en 
Tribe resident uj tie submontane Tanu 
Tnbc of agricuJtunsts {Hlndulsed 
Tibetans) 

Caste of Wndowners ax>d agriculturists 
who claim Brahman descent 
Jungle and labouring tribe 
Tnbc^f woodcutters and jungle dw^ll 
ers 

Oil pressers a section of the bdl-Doms 
Muhanunadan tribe frequently enmJ 
nals - t 

Agncultu/al caste 

Twcotiei Agarwal endogtmoui sec 
Qon 

Rajput sept 

Ofiginallj a Vaishnava sect now a sec- 
tarian caste 

The pnestly caste also an Aryan vama 
or social class 

Lmng in Braj ) e, the country near 
Agra and Muttra’ subcaste name 
Section of hill'Doms 
Rajput sept 

W^ded (i e, marrying only virgins) 
subcaste name 
Tnbc of agncultunsts 


Chagatm 

Chai 

^7?w»nar 

Chaniargaur 

Ckamar JuJaha 

Chanal 

CharuUl 

Charghar 

Chaltn 

phayhc 


(i) TutId family name (a) Moghul sec 
tion 

Caste of fishermen 
Caste of camera and tannera 
Rajput sept ' 

Another name for Bbmyar 
Another name for Chunara 
Rajput sept 

Lit, four bouses caste subdivisloa 
Synpnym for Rajput 
Brahman title 
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Chaudhri 

Lit ‘headman’ (i) common title for 
(a) headman of a caste, (b) a Jat, 
(2) a subcaste of Nats 

Chauhan , 

Rajput sept 

Chatihaniya-Misr 

Subcaste name 

Chero 

Caste of labourers 

Chhajanvar 

Section of Baghbans 

Chljipi 

Caste’ of calico printers 

Clnk 

Caste of Hindu butchers 

Chiryamar 

Subcaste of Baheliyas, fowlers 

Clvshit 

Sai} id sccjion 

Chunara, Chuncra, 
Chiiuyar 

Section of hill-Doms 

Churihar 

Caste of makers of glass bangles 

DafaU 

Caste of drummers, beggars and hedge 
priests 

Dakatit 

Caste of astrologers 

Ddlera' 

Caste of pickpockets 

Damai 

Drummers, group of hill-Doms 

Dang} 

Caste of agriculturists 

Darya 

Section of hill-Doms 

Darzi 

Caste of tailors 

Dasa 

‘Tens’, Agarwal endogamous section 

Daudzai 

Pathan tribe 

Dhatgar 

Lit ‘two and a half houses’, (i) a hy- 
pergamous division amongst Khat- 
tris, (2) a subcaste of Gadariyas 

Dl?akt 

Outcasted Khasiyas ; section of hill- 
Doms 

Dhangar 

Tribe of agricultural labourers 

Dhanuk 

Menial caste 

Dharikuia Banjara 

See Kuia Banjara 

Dharhi 

Caste of singers and dancers 

Dharkar 

Dom subcaste, workers in cane 

Dhwian * 

Subcaste of Barhais 

Dhtmar 

Caste broken off from the Kahar 

Dlixnivar^ 

Subcaste of Khagis 

Dhohi 

Washerman caste 

Dholi 

Tailors, drummers, settion of hill- 

» 

Doms 

Dhunar or Dluini 

Labourers, section of hill-Doms 

Dhnmya 

Caste of cotton carders 


Dhusar Bhargava 
Dikhit 
Dilacak 
Dobfujl 

Daiar 

Dolkarha 

Dotn 


Domar 

Duranl 

Dmadh 

Dwrjnt 


Fornqi 


Gadariya 

Gaddi 

Gadhrrt 

Gahareear 

Gahlot 

Gahai 

Gatrola 

Gandharb 

Gandhi 

GaiidhSla 

Gangari 

Gara 

Gffur 

Gaunya 
Gauidm 
Ghaibhananya 
Gharban < 
Gbaruk 

( 

Ghastya 


UffT OF CAsA NAMM 

C^e of BrahnmnlcaJ origin 
R/ijput sept 
Psthan tnbe 

Seeboo of Khasiya Brahman« (exor 
ciats) 

Piinjab tribe 

Section of Musahars palanquin bear 
era 

(i) In the plains, a non-Aryan trib^ of 
menials an<i scavengers (a) m the 
hills generic racial name for Ipv 
castes of all lands 
Dom subcaste 
Pathan tribe 
Menial caste ^ 

Tmcc>l)om Ahir subcaste 


Shaikh section 


Caste of shepherds and goat-herds 
Caste of Muhammadan ctm herds 
Subcaste of Kumhars 
Ra|put sept 
RajQut sept 

Subcaatc ^ Valsya traders and mer 
chants 

Section of Brahmans in hills 
Caste of stngen and prosbtutea 
Caste of scent manufacturers 
(i) Subcaate of Gldbiyas (a) TBgrant 
tnbe 

Subcaste of Brahmans lo biDs 
Tnbe of cultivators 
Subcaste of Brahmans Kayasthas and 
many other castea 
Caste of fisherroeii and cultrrritors 
Rajput sept 

Brahman aubcaste ui hDIst 
Branch of Autbs 

Caste of domestic servants who serve 
*l^uropeans 
Tnbe of menials 
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(7/iithi'ii/ 

G Inha I 
G ho gar 
Ghoro'onl 

GhorgtiGiU 
' G!ion 
Gliost 
Glnilam 
Gidlnya 
Gi)la 

Gala 'Ignriya 
Gold 7 hahf- 

* Gniafnirah 
Goad 
Gorchhn 
Goshnm 
Grilw^tlw 
Glial 
Gtijar 


Hahiht 

Hah urn 
Haldtya 

Hahvai 

Hanky a 

Hasan-Haiaini 

Hasani 

Haslnnn 

Hatcnya 

Hayohans 

Hazari 

Hela •’ 

i 

Hnrktyq. 

Hvsann 


Inlpaz 

Iraqi 


j tsT oi^ r,\'=:Tn WMI 

Uou of Khn‘-i\n (lull) Brnliionn^ 
l’,ulian tribe 

\ ntv^h fotnltd iT'tc; well difTpers 
, («) SulKa*.ti of Qdnmlais, (2) 

of WtatiKs 
I’.ilban tril)c 

r.-xtUau intu , (2) a Mu‘-Um tUna*;!}* 
of luriKnun 

Lit subcastc name of Baruar‘- 

Nta lastc of liuntt rs 

Sulm^'tt vf BawariNn*. 

‘BTstaril \piri\a’, a Limn a ‘;ubca‘.lc 
•Jbisiartl K ijpul' , another name for 
(tola \pari\a 
C isu of apritulturnls 
Alionptinl tnhi of Central Intln 
Caste of cnltnntors 
ScLlnnan caste 

Lit ‘liouseholdcr’ , hraneh of Gosliains 
Xat subcastc 

XpniuUural and ^lastoral tribe 


Descendants of *\b\ssiman slaves, now 
esiinci 

I ril)c of criimmal \apranls 
Subcaslc name, connected with tur- 
meric {haUh) 

Caste of confectioners 
•Subcastc of Kumiiars 
San id section 
Sai}id section 

Section of both Saijids and Sliaikhs 
Subcastc of Kumhars 
^'■jput sept 

bcastc of Kiiatiks 

angi section, probably a separate 
:astc 

ste of attendants on dancinp girls 
lyid section 


Subcastc of Kumhars 

Caste of Muhammadan liquor sellers 
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U8T OP CABT^ HAUES 


Jadcn 

RAjput *ept 

Jadubanti 

Subcaite name 

Jafan 

Section both of SAjyids and Shaikhs 

Jaiswala Jairtecra 

Lit residents of Jyls subcaste name 

Jalali 

Sai/td setUon 

JaRad 

Snbcaste of Kanjars 

Jamonyc 

Group of hfll Do<na 

Jatmpanya 

Lit residents of Jaunpur suba\ 5 te 
name 

Janwor 

Rajput sept 

Jot 

Agncrltural tribe 

Jattya 

Subdivision of Chamars 

Javhan 

Jewellef subcaste ijaroc 

JhtpioUya 

Subcaste of Brahmans 

Jhojha 

Caste of converted Hindus cultivators 

Jogt Paihan 

Vagrant Muhammadan rtnndlefs 

Josht 

Class of Brahmans in the hllis caste 
of astrologera 

Jtththa 

Caste of weavers 


Kaharijra 

See Knitfro 


Kabutari 

Lit pigeon like pibcaste name 


KachM 

Caste of market gardeners 


Kachhmika 

Rami sept 

Tribe of ^Uvators 


hndhtm 


Kahor 

Caste of domestic servants 


Kakar 

Pathan tribe 


Ktdahaz 

Subcaste of Gud Nats 


Khhmr 

Liquor distillers and sellers and 
traders 

gene- 

Kamhoh 

Caste of cultivators 


Kamchor 

Ijt Vrfder subcaste name 


Kamkar 

Caste of domestic servants 


Kanaujrya 

(i) Subcaste of Brahmans (a) 
caste of Bharbhunias 

Singers dancers iod prostitute 
caste of Gual Nats 

sub' 

Kanchtm 

sub- 

Kandu 

Caste of sbopkeepeTB 


Kantt ‘ 

Rajput sept 


Kanghigar , 

Combmakers subcaste of Nats 


Kanhpvriya 

Rjf'put sept 


Sanfar 

Vagrant tribe 
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Knumail 

Lasic of ‘ear-Lloancr.s’, broken oil 
from ihc Nats 

Kau'!tn 

SeUion of Klmsija Urahm.inb m Inllb 

Kaiiyd-Kuhiit , 

bee Kamtujiya 

Knronia 

bubcastc of IJagliban'' 

Kancal 

\ ag^rant tribe 

Kasanvatn 

Cable of trader*', moblh gioeerb 

Ka^aumihan 

Caste* of mcrehanlb and mone>- 

1 

ebangers 

Kascra 

Hrabs founders 

Kqsgar 

Subcastc 'jf Kumbars 

' Ka^ihi 

Section of tlic Ibsbnoi caste 

Kalhak 

Caste of musicians 

Kalhiyara 

Caste of l)rickla)crs 

*Kausik , 

(i) Rajput sept, { 2 ) name of a gotra 

Kayasiha 

Caste of writers 

Kayastha-Bharbhtiuja 

Xcw caste, of Kayaslbas who have 
taken to grain-parcbmg 

Kayasiha-Darzi 

Xcu caste, of Kayastbas wbo liavc be- 
come tailors 

> 

Kayasiha-Mocht 

New caste, of Kajaslbas wbo have 
taken to saddlery 

Kayastha-Saidiinya 

New caste, of Kayastbas who sell red 
lead 

Kayasihhatis ’ 

‘Of Kayastba slock’, subcastc name 

Kacimi 

Saiy id section 

Repeat 

Caste of fishermen and boatmen 

Khagar 

Sec Khangar 

Khagi 

( 1 ) Caste of agriculturists, ( 2 ) c\oga- 

« * 

•• mous section of Bawanyas 

Khagi-Chauhan 

Mixed caste of cultivators 

Khaikut 

\ section of hill-Donib 

Khairiaa , 

1 ribc of catechu makers 

Khalil 

Patban tribe 

Kliandelwal 

Caste of Vaisya merchants and traders 

Khangar 

Caste of village watchmen and menials 

Khaiizadof 

Sept of Muhammadan Rajputs 

Khapan^a ' 

’ Beggars and pedlars 
‘Turner’, subcaste name 

Kharadi 

Khare * • 

‘Pure’ as opposed to ‘half-breed’, used 
as sectional name in •various castes 

* 

(c g Sansiya) • 

Kharot 

Caste of mat»makers 

Kharwar 

Agricultural tribe 
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Khas 

Section of Kayastbaa 

Kyuuiya 

Subcaate of Brahmans aod Rajputa in 
the billB 

Khaiak 

Pathan tnbc , 

Khatik 

Caatc of cultivators vegetable sellers 
aod butchers 

Khathtil 

Endo^amous section amongst Kanau 
jiya Br^mans 

hfiatiri 

Trading caste 

Khiljt 

(i) Subcastfi name (a) Turki tribe (3) 

Khokiiar 

a iJusfim dynasty 

Subcaste of Qalanilars 

Khumra 

Millstone cutters a pmalJ caste 

hhunuatn 

Shaikh section 

Khwaja Mansun 

Subcastc of Khatxks 0 

K\ngaiyfix 

Caste of BiDgtrs and dancers 

htrar 

Agncultural caste 

htsan 

Caste of cultjvaiors 

Ko€n 

Caste of cultivators mostly marLet 
gardeners 

Kol 

Jungle end labouring tnbe 

KoU 

A group of hiU Dorns 

Kon 

Caste of weavers 

Rorwa 

Jungle tnbe 

KsfuUnya 

A tHimo the Aryan rulrng and mrlrtary 
class 

Kuinhar 

Caste of potters 

Kunc/Uiaml Ktmch 
bandhiva 

Kansra 

Subcaste name {Konjor and Btriya) 

Caste of tunierl 

Ktinjra 

Caste of greengTocers 

Knniii 

Important agncultural casU. 

Kunmya 

vVhir subcasie 

S-uta 

Danjara subdivision 

hnta Banjara 

A newly formed caste of earners and 
culUvators 

Kuta Mall 

Caste of nce pounders ^ 

Labctm 

Subcaste of Banjaras 

Lakkera ' 

See Churihar 

Lat Btffl 

Section of Bhangis probably nov a 
Caste 

tolkhani 

Caste of Muhammadan Rajputs 


iMinr^btirsi} 

l.oJIut 
Lodi 
a Lohar 
Luunit 


I JvJ Ol •( \Mr \AMJ S 

l-\oi;anuuts vntion yf Mm. is 
St |>i (losttiukd fn>m 1 ibtl.m lam.is 
St nil (I m (t tihw.d 

Sulu .tsic n mu ol DhanuUs 

^ .isu tkf aj^rit itUm isis 

(t) ruhan tiilu., {.:) a Muslim tl\n.isi\ 

U1 uKsmiihs 

C.isic'of (.uUn.ittus, c.ulliwtjrktis, .iiul 
imKiis of s.iltpctri. 


j ALuUn^no 1 
Mtii^lunn Dotn 
Miiltahirtyii 
,}[tihithraltniini ^ 
^ftifidjon 

^InlHihnUii 

Mahiir 

Muir 

Matdttlu 

Mt.j/ra’ur 

Mai 

Mull 

Malkuiiu 

Malla 

Mullah 

Muftihar 

Maii'iiiri 

Miilhdhuti 

Mchluriya 

Mco 

Mcioafurush 

Milki 

Mtiiu * ^ 

Mtrasi ^ 

^ ^Mocln ‘ 
"Moghul 

i 

^ Mohmand 


Wmu.' tl limed b\ Ivandus and H.ilw.iis 
lir.uKh of the Dorn iribe 
‘I uilowois of M.ibabir’ , subtaslc name 
Br ibmans who rictut. funer.d gifts 
Sulu iste of \.ns_\as, usuiped as a 
I Iste n.imc b\ kalwnrs 
Snbu.istc of Lodbas 
Siibe iste of K.ib.irs 
L isle of \ .iisj I mtrcbanls 
Subeasic of Sonars 
bubcaste of Brahmans 
jungle and l.abounng tribe 
Section of Sainthw.irs 
• C.isic of gardeners 

(»roup of uvi'crts to Islam, resident 
around Agra 
.Section of Sansij.is 
Boating and fishing caste 
Sec Chiirihar 
Klialik section 
Br.mcb of fiosh.uns 
^ Subcastc of Dlumicas 
I nbe ol culti\ ators 
Subcastc of fruitscllcrs 
Sliaikh section 
See Mco 

• Caste of singers and musicians Also 
called Doiii Miro<!i 
Caste of cobblers and shoemakers 
(i) Class of Muhammadifns, (2) name 
given to the Tartar invader^ of India, 
(3) dynasty lioundcd by Babar 
Pathan tribe 
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Ifuhammadaat 

Pathan tribe 

Muhsri 

Subcaste of Banjaras 

Mula 

Kew Muhammad^ caste 

Marao 

Caste of cultivator? 

MutaJiar 

Tnbc of jungle dwellers 

Nagar 

Subcastc of Brahmans 

Nat 

Caste of barbers 

Nalk 

Subcasie of Banjaras 

Namdtobcnsi 

Subetste of Cbbipis 

Naiuikshaht 

Subcaste name 

Nandbansi 

Subcaste name ^ 

Naqvi 

Saiyid section 

Nat 

Vagrant tnbc of acrobats, dancers etc. 

Nikhad 

Subcastc name 

NikJiof 

Gadanya subcastc 

Ntyanya 

Caste of rebners of prfoous metals 

Opia < 

Subcaste of Brahman dnnners and 
exorcists 

Oraksai 

Pathan tribe 

Orh 

Caste of weavers acid petty tradesmen 

Orval 

Caste of Vaisya merchants 

Pachhada 

Cxogamous section of Bawariya castes 

Pachhami 

Western subcastc ndme 

Pachplrtya 

Followers of Pancbpir subcaste name 

Pahon Pahariya 

Caste or tnbc of watchmen group of 


Pahri hiU Dom» 

Panchdramd One of two lai^ groups of Bralunaiis 

(the soothcrn group) 

Partchgaur One of two large groups of Brahmans 

(the nortbern group) 

Panie Brahman title ‘ 

Panlta Caste of weavers 

Pankhtya Group of Muhammadan caltrvators 

P<wrt Lit- religious order class of Brab- 

maos in the blUs c 

Rojput sept 
Jangle tnbc 
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Parahiya 




UST OF CAT-E NAilta 


Rastogi 

Rasyar 

Raihcfr 

Ravniyar 

Rmd 

Ringwara Rovoat 
Rlttpi or Rasm 
RohiUa 

Ror 

Rnhela 

Runa 


Sadh 

Sah^ya 

Sapxi 

SauxOtwar 

Satqalgar 

Saiyid 

Sakarwar 

Saks$na 

Saktaxa 

Sanadh 

Sananrhiya 

Sam 

Sannya 

Saraswat 

Sarki 

Sarola 

Saneanya 

Satnatm 

Sejwari 

Senapanihi 

SHh 

ShaSkh 


SubcMte of Vaisya merchants 
Subcaste of Khaaiya Brahmans 
Rajput sept 

Caste of traden mostly m sugar and 
salt ^ 

Cnnunal tnbe 
‘^ept of hill Rajputs 
Saiyid section 

Lit. hiUmen Pathan tnbe or ^roup 
of tnbes resident in Rohilkhand 
Casm of cultivators 
See ^oAiffo 

Basket makers group of hdl-Domi 


Ongviallj a Unitarian sect, now a sec 
tamo caste 

Tnbe of jungle dwellers 
Caste of cultivators 
New caste of cultivators separated 
from the Kurmis 

Caste of armourers and kmfe enoders 
Dmsioo of Muhammadans, descend- 
ants of AU and Fatima 
Rajput sept 
SulKsste of Kayasthas 
Murao subcaste 
Subcaste of Brahmans 
Cnromal tnbe 
Subcaste of Baghbans 
Vagrant criminal tribe 
Subcaste of Brahmans 
Workers in leather a group of hill 
Dorns 

Group of hill Brahmans 
Subcastc of Brahmans 
Another name foi^ the Sadh ctste 
Caste of domesbc servants 
Subcaste of Nais 
Section of Bishoois 
(i) One of the pnoapal Muhammiidai 
dmsiOQs (a) Seth q v 
Sbbeaste of Bbangis 
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Shaikh-Mthiaf 



S/!i ttl.al.i 

'' JJiiji 
* r? iJf ! . (I 

»v.> n 

.V. ?i3I / • 

''\>J f {,T <J 

S< ■? ? .3"il 
''(tj' tr 
'^1 f,’ ? jr 

>rt (.'*!. iJ 

‘ tlnvi I r'. 
V LiiV}' 

r <3rtT 
/ f ! nl 
1 iipL 


} rHtJhil! 
fiimin 
1 ai K 
I aCf'i I 
7 (irni 
J a rj^thnr 
Ta'i'dff 

Fell 

I cIt^,nbaus 
,1 luiJ^ur- Irnhh 
J harn 

1 hoihera 
I ilam 
Tiriia 

J odar Malt 

it 

r otttar 
Turat 


Still t*-!* M uri’, fioiu Uu \f! il.Ml IvlIlfX 
slu r *>h ih 

S;itit»n of Imlh Sli nlJi .ntd Sni\i(ls 
Ntvi. t iMt of rrt'Uiulr.vU I’rowirs 

Sulu.lsU of \,it 

\ V 1 tt of 1 ihinn t . s 

K Ml'Ut • t p* 

K np\ t vi pt 

Sifln isti (if Kli tlilss 

( i^tt of foUKiouhs 

*'r'i( i».tt oil Kli iiiK*> 

Soil! i t( of K i\ ni'ili 1 - .iiifl ollu r ( nstts 
\ 1 In \n.tn 1 ilnntrm}; iml 

im ni (I ( 1 iss 
‘'ll 111 h >.« < lion 

M I'tir’ ('hni;), 'uln I'tt of U.iru r < 


(. ''*( of lindo^Murs 111(1 .i};rit uhuri'ts 
Suln 1 li- of KIlUl! 

(1) \ ^!u"!^ul ‘■utioii, (^1 11 lint mM'ii 
to ortpni) l'< f'l 10 iiiliabHntils of 
\ftrh mist 111 1 >\ till Muslims 
( isti of 1)1 tel j;rov(rs iiul sclli rs 
Coppersmiths, .i fjroup of iiill-Domb 
Suiii iste of Smiais 
S'lnid suiion 
i’nliian iriln 

Cnstt of m.ikt rs of ornaments 
Caste of cl mcers mcl prostitutes 
C isti of oil-prcsstrs and general trnd- 
( rs 

‘Of ‘Icli stoik’, suIk iste n.ime 
Mixed e.iste in C.iwnpore 
1 nbe itsulmg in the 1 .ir u , agricul- 
turists 

Caste of br iss workers 
\ Barv ar subeasle 

1 insnulhs and knife grinders , a group 
of hill-Doms 

Subcastc name, from \kbnr’s minister, 
Raja lodar M.d 
Rajput sept n 
Subeasle of Baw'ariyas 
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Turalha 

TuH 

Turk 

Tur)uya 

Turkman 

Bbangi Bubcaste^ probablj now a caste 
Tnunpeters a group of hill Dorns 

A caste of agriculturists 

Subcaste of Banja^as 

Moghul sectiofl 

Umar 

Unyal 

Upadhya 

Usman* 

Utiam 

Uohak or Uebeg 

Caste of Vaisya dealers and tracers 
Section of Gangan bill Brahmans 
Brahman tiUo 

ShaQii section 

Ahir sabdivisioo 

(i) Turki tnbc (s) ^a Moghul section 

Voisya 

c 

A vama the Aryan middle 

} usnfaa* 

Pathao tnbe 

Ztudl 

Saiyid section 
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APPl NI)L\ H 


t{ I » j r..’* 'ifiu Vrrriif 



r >!lu r 

U' 1 h i.'iih: 

1 it'« liv) < \< !i mr't 

; r* 't If! 

'fs’hiti ( nip' form) 

I Jl »’ 1 

I oti ii'iur 


\ c»t •''III’ 1 iv (Mtili unnndan) 

•/ 

1-u 1 (1 unr’ , u^c(l ft’ natne of 

.1 > • i*ji(»n of n < T’-li 


\t\’ ftohihls 

Ir.ic; 

1, (jfO' 

t's! ^ 

\ hi-tn oi Hinilii nnrrnj.o 

if, If 

( !itn!. u > kllv . lunn: of hiitl 

is .Ui ' 

\ «!( n.o'i 

t'lf.if 

\\ uin in, V ifi 

;* Jfnr 

Inr irnation (i t o! \ i^hnu) 

lUuhhaJt 

* 

Lit *lonp* Term for r istc headman 

Utij^hnut 

(fliost of pfsoii Ivilkd In ft lifter 

lUihu 

Son's V ift 


I ht priesi of ccrnin Ion castes 

lia’ist 

Lit ‘twent^-tv o’ (\jllnpcs) Jurisdic- 
tion of a cftsiL conned 

BCnn 

Ln 'fabric’, used by Halwais ns name 
of their sections 

Bom Hasliwt 

Sons of llashim, the section of the 
Ourtslu tribe to which the Prophet 
Ijtlonpod 

Baiikii 

Knife (for splitting bamboos) 

Lit 'R-cncalog-\ ’ , used as a name for a 

Bans 

' 

section of a caste 

Bnrachha 

See Bnrrckin 

Bnrrckin 

Lschanpc , the paj ment of money at 
marnape among certr n castes 

Bal.iO 

Cooking pot 

Lit ‘enclosure’ Jurisdiction of a caste 
council 

Bern 
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BrUi 

Bhai 

Bhmband 

Bhmya 

Bhakii 

Bhakti-mcrga 

Bhanji 

BMt 

Bhnt 

Btr 

Btradart or bhaiband 

Brthltu 

BrahmS 

BroKmA 

Brahmana 

Bnt 

Buma 

Byah 

Byaha Byaht (fern ) 


Son 

Brother 

See Btradart 

See Bhai (dimioutifc) 

Devotior 

Vauhnava doctrine of pcr*oiul devo- 
tion 0 

Brother s wife 

CoQservatorj where betel is grown 
Ghost 

A Hindu hero 

Brotherhood 

See Rakhfu ^ 

Prayer 

The umvenal spmt i 
Commentary to the Vedas 
Caste dues 

Ghost of a person drowned 

Mama^fc 

Mamed 


Chacha Chaebt (fern ) 

Chaehfra 

Chakrayat 

Chandala 

Charhawa 

Chandar 

CharpiT 

Chatai 

Chauha 

Chtla 

CTihota hhaiya 
Chobdar 

ChuJha 

Chupatts 


Father s brother or sister 
Descended tbrougJ;! the paternal unde 
Derivation uncertain (Query servant?) 

A caste oSaal 
Oirtcastc tribe (Puranic) 

Form of mamage 
Lit. wand-bearer A caste ofBoal 
Four pirr or Muslun liamts 
Lit. matting Jimsdictioo of a caste 
coundl 

CooLing place 
Disciple or spmtual heir 
Lit- little brother A caste official 
Lit- mace-bearer Term for caste offi 
aal 

Fire-place oven 
Gnddle cake 


Dada dadf^ (fem ) 

Datva 

Darogha 


Father s father or mother i 

Fprm of Hindu mamage (obsolete) 
Lit- superintendent A caste offiosl 
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I au 

eoh(y 

^eorani 

)e'war 

pharauyia 

bhare'wa 

Via%i 

bharmashastra 

^harmsala 

i " 

^Dharna 


Dhehra 

Dtwan 

Dola 

Diia-k^ipat 
Diidh hacliake 

Dudli fee natedar 

'Dudhabati 

pvija 


Elder brother A name for the god 
Baladeva 

The village gods collectively 
j) Husband’s younger brother’s wife 
Husband’s younger brother 
Form of marriage, used for widows 
Form of marriage, used for widows 
Lit ‘upholder’ Term for caste official 
Learned in the law 

Charitable institution, usually a rest- 
house for>9travelIers and pilgrims 
Sitting at an enemy’s door without eat- 
ing to extort something from him, 
an old Brahman habit, now forbidden 
by law 

An official in a Barwar criminal gang 
, Lit ‘minister’ Term for caste official 
Lit ‘a swing’ A form of marriage 
Prayer of praise 

Lit ‘avoiding the milk’, i e avoiding 
blood relationship 
‘Milk’ (i e blood) relations 
Lit ‘nee and milk’ , see Kluchari 
j Twice born 


1 

I 

I 

Faqih 
jF aqir 


Theologian 

Beggar, religious mendicant 


Gagara 
Gatidharva 
panw ka hhm 
':Gauhatiya 
: Gauna 

^Ganrocharia 

I s 

Geru 

'Ghardamadao 

fGharjaiyan 

Ghaqanivat 

'Glwt 

i 


Pot 

Form of Hindu marriage (obsolete) 
Lit ‘village brother’ , fellow villager 
Cow-kilhng 

The bringing home of the wife to her 
husband 

Yellow preparation derived from the 
cow 
Ochre 

See Gharjanivai 
See Gharjanivai -o 

Lit ‘son in law at home’ , marriage 
after paym^t of dowry ny service 
Bathing place 


Ghi 

Ghd 

Gtdh 

Gilas 

Got 

Gotra 


Guroroat 

Gvnt 


Haldi 

Honafi 

Hoioi 

Hatya 

Houhya 

Htfra 

Hma jocec — jattyo 
— f^f^pcnt 
Bom 


Tlaqa 

Iscn 

leeat 


Jadu 

Jagtya 

]ahtt 

Jajman 

Jamadar 

Jananuuhtami 

Joneo 

Jataka 

Jasiya 

Jeth ^ 

Jtihi T7i«hror» 


Y OF VHRlfACUtAB TEHMS 

Clanfled butter 

Ljt a company Tenn for a aection 
of caste - 

Kite 

Glass ot cup 
See Gotni 

Lit race, family Used as a name % 
for an ext^^moua section of a Cfste, 
especially a twice bom caste 
Marnage by exchange 
A 3p»ntual preceptor ^ ^ 


Turmeric 

A school of Sunni law (Muhammadan^ 
Personal qualihcationt 
Killing- especially tailing of s cow or 
a Brahman 

Name of the Bowanya headman 
Eunuch 

Low bom low caste low trade 
Burnt offering 


lit estate Junadictlon of a caste 
counal 

Chnstian (/so«= Jesus) 

Honour prestige 


Magic charms 
PuriScatory cerentDoy 
Follower of the Jam religion 
K client, patron 

Arabic term Lit. leader of an astern- 
Wy Twm ior caste ticAdman 
Festrral of KnshLia t birth ^ 

Sacred thread of the twice bom 
Buddhist folk tale 

Muslim poll-tax on Hindus — abolishi 
by Akbar r 

HjUsband m elder brother 
Senior wife 
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0 

Jnmala 

Jwwar 

O 

Kachcha 

Kailnama 

Kalchhal 

KamarhanA 

Kanva 

Kanyadan 

Karao 

Karina 

Karta 

Katha 

Katora 

Khtchan 

Kitabi 

Kohabar 

Kotwal 

Kid 

Kidadevi 

Knnchbandht 

Kundi 

Kun 


Lagan' 

Lala 

Lota > 

Maha-jan 

Mahant 


qLOSSARY Ol? VERNACULAR TERMS 

Lit ‘aggregate, total’, a meeting 
Derivation uncertain Jurisdiction of 
a caste council 


Lit ‘uncooked, raw’ Food cooked 
with water Also used in figurative 
sinses 
Agreement 
Spoon 

Broad bolt (cummerbund) 

Name of a dynasty 
Giving away the bride 
See Dharewa 

Law of automatic retribution 
Managing member of a Hindu joint 
family 

Sacred recitation 
Saucer 

Ceremony where the bridal pair eat 
together 

Follower of a revealed religion, i.e a 
religion with a sacred book 
Retiring room (m the marriage cere- 
mony) 

Lit ‘keeper of a city’ , chief police 
officer or magistrate A caste official 
Lit ‘assembly’ Used as a name for 
a section of a caste, in its sense of 
‘family’ 

Family goddess 

Dialect of the Kunchband Kanjars 
Cauldron 

Lit ‘a class or branch’ Used by 
Agariyas as a name for their sections 

Marriage season 
Kayastha title 
Drinking vessel 


Merchant ,j, 

Head of an ascetic body 
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MahaU 

Mahlo 

MaJQt 

Mottuto 

ilanro 


Mantra 

Mashk 

tJatfnangara 

Mavhn 

Mautfra 

Maedur 

Mthraru 

Mehtar 

Mtktarani 

Mlichchha 

MafU 

Muhojvtn 

MuhaHa 

Muitahid 

Mukktya 

Mukhtar 

Mtd 


Muni 

Munran 

Munsif 

Muqaddam 

Muta 


See fJahlo 

LiL headman A caste official 
A lun^ 

Descended through U e matemfll unde 
Weddmg^ ihed {Tn the marmge cere 
mony) 

Text from the Vedas a sacred formula 

Water ba^ of leather 

Collection of earth (a msmage nte) 

Muhammadan doctor of law 

Descended through the maternal aunt 

Labotirer 

Wife 

Lit pnoce Terra (i) for caste head- 
man (a) for a Bbangi sweeper 
Female sweeper 
ForejgTier bm-banan outcaste 
Muiliffl lawyer or junsconsult 
Exilea-^name given to the Propjiet s 
foUowcra from Mecca 
Quarter (of a town^ 

A supenor in religious matters, pnest 
(uAially Shia) 

Lit. headman A cute official 
Lit- attorney delegate A caste 
official 

Lit. root Used as name of a sec 
tioo of a caste 

A saint or sage a title applied to th^ 
Rifhia 

Shaving of tbe bead a Hindu family 
nte 

1-it- arbitrator Teno for caste official 
LiL preceding Term for caste head 
man 

Temporary of marriages unc^er Shia 
law (Muhammadan) 


Nalb 

Naib-sarpan^ 


LiL substitute lieutenant A caste 
official ^ 

Lit Substitute headman A caste offi- 
cial 


GLOSSARY Op VERNACULAR TERMS 


Nmk 

Nq^band 

Nanai ^ 

Nasab 

Nati~Musltm 

N^kas 

Nilgar 

Ntshada 

Niyoga 

Nnkh 

3 


Lit ‘headman, overseer’ A caste 
official 
Farrier 

Lit ‘cocoa nut’, used as a pipe 
Lme^e 

Generic term for a convert to Islam, 
' lit ‘new Muslim’ 

Lit* ‘origin’, used as a name for a 
section of a caste 
Worker in indigo 
An outcJste tribe (Puranic) 

Lit ‘authorized’, i e to raise up seed 
upon a wife Name of this custom 
Name of section of Bhatiya caste 


Ola 


Hail, hail-storm 

-9 


Padhan 

d 

Pahl'waii 

Pakhtana 

Pakka 

Pal 

Punch 

Pancha-gavya 

Pandit 

^angat 

Pan'wpuja 

3 

Pammatman 
Parda or purdah 

Parivcma 
Pashtqna 
Patwan ’ 

Fit mangantya 


Corrupt for Pradhan, lit ‘chief’ Tehm 
for caste headman 
Wrestler, champion 
Pushtu language 

Lit ‘cooked, ripe’ Food cooked with 
ghi or milk 

Lit 'a tent’ , used by Jats as name of 
their ssctions 
Member of a panchayat 
Five products of the cow 
Lit ‘learned’ , title of a Brahman 
Lit ‘a line or row’, used by Bansphors 
as name of their sections 
Lit ‘worshipping’ (i e washing) the 
feet of the bridegroom by the bride’s 
father 

Universal self 

‘Curtain’, the custom of seclusion of 
women 

Written order 
See Pakhtana 

Keeper of village revenue records 
Also, a caste official 
Womb betrothal, i e beJ^rothal of un- 
born children, conditionally on their 
being of opposite sexes 
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Phsn bhxtunwr 

Phuphrra 

PiaJa 

Pir 

Pifocha 

Ptpcl 

Pota 

Pravara 

Prit 

Pvrka log 

Purohtt 

PurohtU 


CircunjambuUtJon of the mnmage ihed 

Dcscendid through the paternal aunt 

Lit footman Term for caste of^daJ 

Muhammadan saint r 

Form of Hindu mamage (obsolete) 

Ftcut rehgtosa the holy fig tree 

Grandson 

Group of gStms having sacnfkaal fires 
in common 
Sprite 
Old p«ple 
FamUr pneat 
Priesthood pnestly di^es 


Qalaigar 

Qaum 

Qasi 


Tinsmith 

Tnbe or caste (ArabK') 

The (Muhammadan) judge who acts as 
manage registrar 


J?ID 

Rokhni 

Rakskasa 

Randua 

Ran^ 

Rasborag 

Rtshi 

Rudraksha 


Sabha 

Sadhu 

Saga 

Sogm 

Sahua 

Sahukar 

Saiea 

Sakha 


Lit pnnce A caste oSoal 
Concubine 

(r) Fonn of Hindu rparriage marriage 
by capture (a) demon 
WldoT^r also used of an old bachelor 
Cobbler s tool 
Comparison of horoscopes 
Lit a sage or poet a mythological 
being 

Berry of the tree tlaocarpur jamtruJ 
us^ for rosaries 


AssociatiOD 

Ascetk 

Own or full relative 
See Dharewa 

Headman of a Barwar cnmmal gang 
Lit honest man banker or money 
lender 

Worshipper of Srra ^ 

Body of persons following a particular 
school of Vedic teaching 
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Sakti 

Salam alaikinn 
Sat’okya 

Sama] 

Samipya 

Sdntiyasi 

Sausara 

Smiskiira 

i^apinda 


Saqqa 

Saqtii 

Sarai 

Saraogi 

Sardhr 

Sarmaur 

Sarpanch 

Sarupya 

Salt 

Sayujya 

Sendurdan 

'■Shajei 

Shahtd 

Shahzadt 

Shia 

Shikan J 

Shtn 

Sin 

Stpahi~‘ 

Siwai 

Srjiddha 

Sufi 


The principle of female energy, perso- 
nified as goddess 

Peace be with you (Muslim greeting) 
Dwelling in the same place as God, a 
form of bliss 
Association 

Dwelling' ip the presence of God, a 
fo1rm of bliss 
Ascetic 

Transmigration 

Domestic^ rite (birth, marriage, etc ) 
Lit ‘having the same pinda or funeral 
cake’ , a relative within seven 
generations 
Water carrier 

Derivation uncertain , term for caste 
headman 
A caravansary 

Synonym for Jaini, q v ’ 

Lit ‘leader’ A caste official 
Lit ‘crowned head’ A caste official 
Lit ‘head of the •’council of five’ Gene- 
ric term for caste headman 
Acquiring the form of god, a form of 
bliss 

Lit ‘tlie f^aithful wife’ (who burns her- 
self with her husband’s corpse) 
Absorption in the universal spirit 
Marking the bride witli red lead 
A school of Sunni Law (Muhamma- 
dan) 

Witness to the faith, martyr (Muham- 
madan) 

Princess 

One of the two principal divisions of 
Muhammadans 
Hunter 

The letter ‘sh’ 

The letter ‘s’ 

Lit ‘soldier’ A caste official 
One-fourth extra -) 

Hindu sacrifice for the benefit of ances- 
tors ’ 

Free thinker (Muhammadan) 
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5unro 


One of the two pnndpal divisions of 
Muhammadans 


Takawan 

TakM 

ThaU 

That 

Thok 

Tikligar 

Tank 

TtrtUh 



Dish 

Lit frame tvork a name used bj hill 
Brahmans .for their sections f 
Lit company Junsdiction of a caste 
coun^ 

Spangtfc maker 
Gift of the dowry 
Pilgrimage < 


Vadhaka 

Vaisknava 

Vaka 

Vanapmjta 

Vama 

Varruuankara 
Vifaya homa 
Vymfostha 

Vratva 

Vruala 


Murderer (Sansknt) 

Worshipper of VUhny 
Lit attorney or delegate A caste 
offiaal 
Hermit 

Lit colour one of the four \ryan 
( social classes 
One of Manu s mixed castes 
Name of a Goshain ^tc 
A declaration of law a Brahmanical 
ruling 

Name given to certain castes by Manu 
Name given to certam castes by Manu 


Wajib^ul-an 

Weh 

B flcfr 


Record of viUa^ ftuatoms 
Guardian (especially m respect of mar 
rmge) 

Lit minister A caste ofScial 


Zargar 

Zat 


Jeweller 

Lit breed used for caste (Arabic) 
c 
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[jV B I References afk to pages 2 As there is a sepa- 
rate list of caste names found in the text (pages 341-336), only 
those castes arc mentioned here regarding -dihich some import- 
ant statement is made 3 The ^ossary of vernacular terms, 
siinilarlv, maLes it unnecessary ho show them here 4 As 
'caste' IS mentioned on almost every page in the hook, there 
IS no separate entry of the word here ] 


Accretion, formation of new castes 

by, 50, 237-8 '' 

Afghans early connexion with 
India, 163-5, 167 invasions, 169 
tribes and sections, see Pathan 
-^gariya, 62, 72-3, 289 
Agarvoala, 49, 285 
^grahri, 68, 113, 285 
Agricultural indebtedness Sec In- 
debtedness 
Agncultute, 232-3 
Ahar and Ahir, 48 
Ahenya, 68, 72 0 

Ahir , mentioned in Toy Cart, 26 
62, 67, 72, 98, 107, 117 
Ahiwasi, 284-5 

Ahmad Shah Abdah (Durani), 169 
A.kbar, 168, 174, 176, 180 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, 170 
Al-kafat, principle of, 092 effect 
on endogamy, among Sunnis, 
193-5 among Shias, 196 
Ameer Ah, Mahommedan Law, 
193-4, 196, 198-9, 3P7 
Ancestral debt, 261-3 
Ancestor worship, 288-303 See also 
'Sraddha 

Arabs itjvasions, 1,61, 164-5 as 
an ethnic elenwnt m India, 183-4, 

194 ^ ^ 

Arsha form of marriage, 317 
Arya raiE? relations with Dasyu, 
13-14, 32^-5 beliefs, 274-6 

amalgamation of beliefs with 
tdiose of Dasyu, 277-8 ntual, 
298 

Arya Samaj, 330-1 


ylsiiro form of marriage, 317 
Atith, 132 

Atkinson, Kumaun Gazetteer, 140, 

143. 147 

Audhiya, 67, 159 
Aurangzeb, 16^, 176 2 

Avebury, Lord, Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, 226 

Avuncular rule of prohibited kin, 


Babar, 168, 171, 173 
Badhik, 151, 158 
adi Banjara, 160, 237 
adr-ud-dm-Tyabji, Principles of 
Muhammadan Law, 193 
Baghban, 107, 117-8, 212 
Baheliya, 286 
Bahika, 24 
Baidguar, 204 

Baines, Sir A , Census Report, 
India, 1891, q v 
Bais, 285 
Baiswar, 73 
Bajgi, 63 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, 29 
Balahar, 63, 73, 237 
Balai, 73 
Balban, 166 
Banjara, 107, 118, 159 
Banmanus, 107, 212-3 
Bansphor, 73 

Barachha (barreMif), custom, 71 
Barai, 67, 72 
Barhai, 69, 98, 244 ^ 

Bai^, 63, 67, 108 
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B*rw»r 67 73 151-* 

Bj4or 337 

Baodhajana, 36, 320. 

Bavarija (Bauriya *J* 

:5a. 

Baena marriage, 69, 3J9> 

Baldar 106, 11& 

Bellow R CM o{ A(sik*nlrttui 17S. 

Behear, J37 

Bengali 

Bariya 149-JO, 153-4. 

Baniier Trarrli 7a. 

B>a fctf 306-7 

BhaJe ‘SuJtaot, *03. ' 

Bhand, >05 

Bbandariuu' Sir R. 0 FaliA*a»- 
An*i Camiifi and tAe ISiMOt 
Raliaum aSo. 

Bhang] 65 i 8 335 34>'3 
Bhantii, 49, 58, 160. 

Bbar 49, aS6. 

Bharfahunja. 98, 3 7-8 
Bhat, 39, 283 
Blkihlyva, <95. 

Bhatiya, 6;^ *37 
Bbatra. m BaM/y*. 

Bblabd, 306. 

Bbtikai, 68, el >18. 

Bbodya (Bhot), 113-4, »3i- 
Bbulnbar 336. 

Bhulya 69, 73 189. 

Bbtt^ 68-^ 13, 37 

Btod, 6j 69. 

BUhiiol, 65, 08, 134. 

BraAwX 275-6. 

Brahml fora of mairU^ 317 
Brahman i lo early tlmea, 7 a, 
ia-15, 7 19, I jo, 33 334-« 
hia rlao to power *6-8, 35 In 
the tdlla, im 137-8 aodal pcea- 
dga and Ica econcanlc effecta, 
*6^ and reTtglofi, 271-®. *® 3 
*98-303 aa a lawglro- 31 3, 
3^3 

Brahmaolcal fnv— In loarer caatea, 
W- 

Brahmanlam, o p p o ae U br BixtdhUm. 
*6-7 378-9 Jainiam, rn 

Ita rdatW) to SaMani and Vatdfi- 
nariam, iSi 3 la orthodox Hindu- 
lira, *83 4. 

Bri de groom price. Nee Dowry 
BrWa price, 70-L. 5>l,33i 
Bochanan Dr 95. » 

Buddha, 15, 37 3;«. 


BoddhJun, *6-8, *78-9. 

Buddblat period, aodky In, 14 17 
3*6-®- 

Bum Sir R. (i) CaniM Rtfcrt 
U P I90I ^ Y (3) 64, lOO-I 

M®. 303 

Byar M, 7^ »®9- 


Caata oamea In otbef caatea, 39-41 
Caanu 1 (i) IndU, iHi 

•39, *73 (*) •90f f 76 (3) 

fodla, 1911 8 10, 373 309 

(4) UJ> 1901 8, 57 100, I o; 

46 ,i 98,»7»79,309 iS) V P 
911 37 *• >03 >3> *17 

160, 196, 307 *6, 34, *39. *46. 

*96. 309 W ^ P *9** *1®» 

147 (7) Pw/ahx. 1S81 *73 
Chains 118-9, *433. 

Cbamnrganr *6. 

Chaaalc^ 8. 

Cbaodalaa, 33, 30, )o *30. 
Charxlana Paa, 1^17 
Chandel, 1*6. 

Chandragopta M orya, 17 19, 35, 

*«, 336. 

C3tangtz Klun, 367 
Charvdalla, 3^ 

CStaoH ^ Stjpti, 

Chaoban, sil&aa 
Cbedl banda oT 14. 

CStero, 69, 389. 

Chile, 30- 
Cfaurihar 124 5 

ClaaaliSed Data of caatea t (1) bride 
price 71 (3) cooking taboo 

91 3 1 (j) high desc0t, riaP 

manta to 7-8 (4) hlJl DofOa, 

4t 4 (5) lerlrate, 64 3 (6) mar 

•lig® ■tf" 77-9 » (7) meat fooda, 

S .6 ( 8 ) ujallm ^caatea 300-1 

I occapaBoo 347 50, (10) per 
manent ^aacAayati 106 (ii) rell- 
gloo, *99-301 (is) tradttktoaJ 
oceupadoo 351 * t (13) ^tooeb- 
ablea, ioi(3 • ^ 

Cotnmenaal tabooa a principal 
characterUtic of caate, *9. 

45. *9. 33°. 33*-> 

Coocobinage, 7*, 145, li*- 
Coo w rion to laira i In e^n y 
tbn^ 74-i‘ caatea of uairala, 
and tbdr cu a t o m a, 300-7 
CofiVing tabooa, 88-93. 
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Cow worship, 295-7, 303 
Croolce, W , (i) NaMis 0/ Northern 
India, II, 87, 103 (2) iV-ir 

Pooviuces of India, 13, 148-9, 
166, 174 (3) Tnb^ and Castes 

of the N -U' P and Oudh, 3i, 
37, 43. 57, 59. 82-3. J03. 131. 
147-8, 150, 160, 187, 189-90, 207-8, 
220, 223, 246, 301, 309, 316, 340 
(4) Introduction to the Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India, 309 and 53-4, 64, 73-4, 
77, 95, 185, 212, 225, 283, 292 
Ciistom, and Hindu Law, 311-22 


Dafali, 205 
Dakaut, 220, 23C‘i. 

Dalera, 159 

I 7 ampier, G R , Monograph on the 
Brass and Copper industry of the 
U P, 99 
Dangi, 296 
Dar2i,'’ii9, 244-5 

Dasju race, 13-14, 23 animism, 
276 amalgamation of Dasyu and 
Arya beliefs, 277, 324 
Dayanand Saraswati, 330 
Delhi, Sultans of, 165. 

Depressed classes, 333-6 
Dhangar, 62, 2S9 
Dharlii, 205 

Dharkar, 62, 69, 2S6, 289 
Dhunija, loS, 245 
Dhusar-Bharga%a, 45, 237 
r\i\orcc, 73-4 m gipsy castes, 
>52-3, 156 among Muslims, 

198 and law, 319-20 
Dogar, 204 

Dorn, 68, 1 14, 120, 159 See also 
Hill castes 

Dowrj', 70-1, 257-8, 318 
Dra\idian See Das\u 
Drinking taboo, 88, 98 
Dusadh gir’, legend of, 339-40 
Dutt, C , IIistor\ of Indian 

Cl iltzafion, 205 


Dating taboo, 88, 07-S 
Tcoaomic conditions, 25^71 the 
pf'asantrt, 254-6 cfTcct of social 
customs on, 259-60 of ancestral 
ihbt on, 261-3 social prestige 


on, 264-5 of \arious castes, 

264-6 of Muslims, 266-7 
Ldje, EH H , Census Report, 
U P , 1921, q \ 

Eggehng, Professor, 307, 309 
Elliott, History of India, 175 
Elphinstone, History of India, 164, 

167-8, 175, 207 

Endogamy a principal character- 
istic of caste, 2 beginnings of, 
13-14 gradual growth, 15, 18-19, 
22, 29-30, 36 and heredity, 6 
g of caste and subcaste, compared, 
6-7 and food taboos, 89 in the 
hills, 143-5 in Islam, 192-7, 201 
Endogamous subcastes, 4-5, 47-57, 

307 

Ethics and religion, 304-5 and 
karma, 305-6 and bhakti, 306-7 
E\ogamouB sections 7, 41-6 and 
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